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DIsa^NT VIEW OF MOUNT COOK. 


CASSELL’S 

.Picturesque Australasia. 


. A TRIP TO MOUNT CjOOK. 

A New Routfl— The lload to Pukaki Ferry— Strange Adventures of Buggy” — Across the Crown Range — ^Th© 
Cardrona Valley — Pembroke — New Zealand Names — Lakes Wakitipu and Wanaka — ^The Mjitukituki and 
Mnkarora Rivers — Craigie Bum — Wilkin Valley— Pigeon or Manuka Island— The Clutha — Over the Lindds 
Pass — Omarama — How Maori Names are Pronounced — Ben More— The Rabbit Plague — Across the Ohou 
River— Pukaki Lake — Tasman Glacier and River — ^At the Foot of Mount Cook — The Hormitagi^ — The 
Miiller Glacier — The Kea-parrot — The First Ascent of Mount (k)ok— JL«ake Tekapo — GochI Rtads or Bad ? 

TOUll in New Zealand is becoming for the Australian in 
need of a holiday as ranch a matter of course as “the 
regular Swiss nmnd” for the English profession;),! man. 
At the end of ])ecomber, and in the months of Januai^ 
and Febniary, the New Zealand steamers arc crowded with 
tourists. To some ,it is* a dfftwback, to others ft positive 
advantage, that a rather rough aca-ygyago of about five 
days is required to reach our playground. The ordinary 
New Zealand round is coming to be a verj^ beaten track, 
and tourists, like less noble animals, are fond of following 
each other. But the traveller jn New Zealand may, if he 
have a taste for pioneering, find out now routes and new 
beauties "for himself; and 1, as one of a small party that 
once achieved a new roijte, am inclined to sing the praises 
of the journey to Mount^Cook. The feeling that it was better to cover less aground, 
and ^to see more thoroughly what we did sec, led our party to confmo itself to the 

6f . * - ^ 
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southern half of the Southern Island. We flatter ourselffes that, though V<3 saw less 
of the towns,! wet saw more of tl\e natural beauties of the country. Tlie tri|!P to the 
West Coast Sounds fell conveniently within our*time of travel. We were able to visit 
five^of-'fhe larger laics, and we reached the glaciers on iRlount Cook. 

Mount Cook is surely the cehtre aild the glory of New Zealand’s natural beauties, 
but uptil lately it has beeh practjically inaccessible, except at considerable trouble and 
expense. Cam^ing-oift used to be a regular feature of the trip, and eaijlping-out, 
especially if you have ladies in the party, means no little paraphernalia. «M^unt Codk 
has, hflwever, lately been opened up, chiefly through the praiseworthy exertions of a 
single enthusiast, of whom more presently; and travellers in New Zcalftnd are now 
supplied with a ve^ fascinating advertisement, which, op thick paper, and with every 
advantage of type, ^ explains the facilities that are now oftcred — may the mild joke be 
excused ? — to “ Cook’s ” tourists. This advertisement, and the real facilities of the 
journey, have already attracted a stream of visitors, Avhich will certainly increase %ii*<the 
years go on, until IV^ount Cook is included in the reguliir round. 

But, according to this programme. Mount Cook is approached from Tn^lam, and 
we woVorat Queenstown on Lake Wakatipu, having, mor(;over, made up our minds 
to see the sister lake Wanaka. ^From Queenstown to Timaru means alioiit two mid* 
a hall’ hours in a steamer, followed by nineteen hours in a train — /.c., two or fhroe 
days, as New Zealand knows no night trains. Even at Tinmrn yon ajo at lei\st three 
days from the mountain. Wherejus from Pembroke, which lies at the foot of Lake 
Wanaka, ,wJien a map was consulted it seemed only four days’ drive ; whilst the greift 
circuit to Dunedin and to Tinyam would be avoided, and it would not ho neccs.sary to 
set foot ifi any railway train. It was certainly shorter to go direct from Pembroke; 
but the question was — could the journey be done ? The lakes of (.>tago — viz., Wakatipu, 
"Wan&ka, and Hawea — belong to a difierent system from the lakes of C'auterbur}' — 
Ohou, Pukaki, and Tekapo. 'IThcy are divided from them by a range of nioimtains, 
a spur from the Southern Alps, which with its continuations separates two gfeat 
river basins. «Tho' first three lakes drain into the Clutha, and the second three drain 
into th« Waitaki or Waitangi. ITie mouth of the Clutha (disguised down there under 
the M(tlynenx) lies far to the south of Dunedin ; the mouth of the Waitaki is 

about half-way between Dunedin and Timaru, a little north of Oamaru. ‘At Qu^nstown 
we at firat found it difficult oven obtein information about the route to Mount Cook 
Tho guide-book does not help, or rather says that the journey is very difficult, and 
must be ma(ie on foot or on horseback ; ordinary advisers were ignorant. Boll at length 
we foimd a well-informed gentleman in Queenstown who knew all about tho who 
lent us a map and gave us instructions — ^nay, more, who smoothed our path by means 
of introductions. To him ve had every reason to be thankful. Wo found the route 
not only practicable, hut in many respects easy; and I am inclined to believe that in 
the days hereafter, in no “dim Jind distant futurb,” indeed, it will become a favourite 
tourist-journey. « ■ • 

• Thb summer road from Timaru and our road from Lalys Wanaka join at Pukaki 
Ferry. To reacji Pukaki the former takes fifty-six miles of driving, the latter is mther 
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undergone ^undrcd — that is to say, is one long day’s drive the more; whereas the 
advantage w that tho traveller s«es Lftko Wanaka; and avoids an "encttnous and ex- 
,j)ensive cyrcuit. The question naturally origins, Is the road difficult^^ And the^iswer*js, 
Not as bush-roods go. The Australian* habit is here followed of using “bush” for colintry, 
but no word tould be more ludicrously inapplicable, for there is hardly anything on the 
way that can really be called a bush. At present tttere is solno_deficiency in th5 matter 
of ho^l acborflmodation; 


"but t#iei% are two hotels • 
at convenient stages — 
one at the*foot of the 
Lindis Gorge, and the 
other at Oniarama — 
which could easily be 
iriljiroved il‘ tliis line 
should (wer come to 
he frequented. We did 
not suffer froin any 
^ want of acconiinodatioii, 

Realise of the kindness 
of station-managers; but 

• there ■w^ould naturally 
be a hardening of hearts 
were a regular stream 
of travellers to turn 
that way. Moreover, it 
may as well be men- 
tioned that tliere is 

* another drawback V > 

tho route. The River 
Ohou 1ms to be crossed 
by a* ^ire rc^ie. , This 
takes tinfe, and ir; is 
quite possible* to imagine 
that some nervous • 

people would ^not like it. 11' a Cobb’s coach ran this way, as it •soi^ic day will, 
a fresh coach would probably moot passengers 8n the further side of the Ohou, 
and .no groat delay would ensue. The timid might shut their eyes, or even be 
blindfolded, before they were hauled across. Ladies told* us that they Avould travel 
a hundred miles rather than trusty tliernsclves in tho well-balanced box which is 
by courtesy called a chair. But the New”* Zealand (5ovemraent seems alwmys willing 
to spend money on public works, and probably before many years have passed there 
will •be either a bridge eft- a ferry across tho River Ohou. It is said that the squatters 
don’t w^t a briclge, because it is more than suspected that the rabbits would cross. 
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Well, it can hardly be expected that these little plagues would cross in a* fdrry-boat, 
though they ^o seem to come everywhere, and there are those who answer tl&t the 
rabbits have already ruut in an appearance ^pon £he further side. * ^ ^ 

Another objection* to the royto is one that^can easily be removed. We hired at 
Pembroke the only bug^y that was to bd chartered, and we might write a companion 
volume to that by Mr.- lilack, the novelist, calling it “Strange Adventures of a 
Buggy.” Ill the^ first place, we had to wait a day for it at Wanaka, as it Vas out. , 
When it appeared, it hardly seemed capable of holding it party pf four, with ►thiy baggngfi 
appertaining thereto. You cannot travel without some change of raiment, ‘ and if you 
expect cold weather^ wraps arc needful. Before we parted from that buggy wo had 
' conceived qdito an affection for it, and I hesitate to take away its character ; yet truth 
compels me to add 'that my legs were so shockingly cramped therein that a walk was 
grea^t relief. We lost all confidence in our conveyance when on the first day, in the course 
of a couple of hours, a spring, a b6lt, and a fastening broke ; but we patched th^jgs 
up with various ingenious contrivances. When the brake ceased to work, we strapped 
the wheel with a portmanteau-strap ; when a bolt went, we used some wire kindly 
provided Ly an obliging fence. Divers smiths along the road helped us. On the last 
day, as wfe were drawing near to the inoimtuin, and as the road became rougher and 
rougher, a doubt found a lodgment in the *mind of an occupant of the back seit 
whether the whole of the front seat was not going by the boai’d. He prayed that the 
catastrophe might not happen in the middle of a river, and to this day ho retains the, 
belief that it was only avoided by the bolstering up of tlio scat by moans of liis own 
(jrladstone bag. But alas for the poor “(UadstoncI” I'lie most vehement ojiponcnt 
of' the statesman would have pitied it. Fiitiuc tourists are advised to make due 
inquiry beforehand, or to take a trap from Queenstown, where they arc stout though 
expensive, J^t any rate, arrangements should bo made for one of the regular strong 
express waggons that make the journey by the other route to meet the wanderer from 
Wjyiaka, either 'at Pukaki or at the River OIiou. 

It remain!^ to be added that in our party of four there were two ladies, who to 
the last Temained enthusiastic admirers of the route, and one of whom, at least is ready 
on the shortest notice to undertake it again. Two years after the excursion it was 
regarded in the Queenstown district with mixed feelings, but it was hot «‘fofgotteii. 
There were those who spoke of the four as “ mad others regarded thepi as plucky. 

I still retain my opinion that the route, though a little difficult, is jxsrfectly feasible for 
the ordinary, traveller. Some day it will be regularly used. And that oui* trip was 
regarded as in any way wonderful is only due to the complete soptfration* 6j|ect6d 
between two districts by a moderate range of mountains. ^ 

From Queenstown to Arrowtown is a familiar road. Arrow (as, through the 
taste for shortening names, the town is now generally galled) is a picturesque little 
mining township suggestive of tales in style of Bret Harte. The guide-books say 
that from Arrow to Pembroke on«- Lake Wanaka there arc two routes, but that the 
shorter ^s only a bridlc-track. In a new and progressive country a gijide-book i^mt 
always be behind the time. It was by coach that we travelled along this shorter . 
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route. The longer route ^oes rWnd by Cromwell, which is a far more important town- 
ship tifan eitlier Arrow or Pembroke, aad is naturally connected witli bgth. The road 
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over a high range, known as the ‘Crown Jlange, and then down the valley of the 
Cardrona, an affluent of the Clutha In this part, .indeed, all the water, both of lakes 
and ^rivers, drains into the Clutha. From Arrow the coach-road creeps sideWys’up 
a very steep hill Very precipitous is the fall down to the River .Arrow, which is 
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soon to lose itself in the Kawarau. In its early stages the ^ road indulged in few of , 
the curves that eiigineers delight in, when tjjcy H)Lake roads twist in 8nd olft and 
roundabout to ascen(Ji a mountain-pass. This is,* for the most part, a Straight road 
taken* dii^onal]}^ up khe hillside. It is vej^ narrow, and* one of our party *had jus^ 
remarked how awkward it would 6® to meet a dray coming down, when we came upon 
a cart, ^which the coach * h&d soi^o difficulty in . passing, everybody getting out by 
way of precaution. Fr<nn the top of the Cix)wn Range a wide view can he ebtained, a ^ 
small portion of Wakatipu, blue in the distance, being visible. Nearer in. stands Ihe^ 
pictures(iue Lake Hayes, a lake of dimensions smaller than its neighbours, l)ut a laige 
sheet of water, nevertheless. According to an Irishman quoted in the guide-book, it is 
^ shtiff with ffish,” but it must be added that it is somewhat strictly preserved. The 
jagged crests of the ItemaAables are very prominent in the landscape. Only three days 
earlier we had seen them powdered with snow, though it was January. The snow did 
not fast, and their more general covering vras*a vest of fleecy cloud, thewgh at intcrjsais 
they can put on a tlpck cloth of impenetrable cloud. From the Crown Range could 
also be. seen Ben Lomond, whilst ^beyond and to the side of it lay snow-covered 
hills belBnging to the southern end of the Richardson Range. 

When* we had once crossed thp Crown Range there came a sudden change over ^ 
the scene. The view is hemmed in by a little nanww valley. By the side of tli^» 
road runs the infant Cardrona, gathering strength as it proceeds. The little stream 
is now on one side of the road, and now on the other: the number of small fords is^ 
beyond count. The valley, picturesque at flrst, after a while becomes monotonous. 
Tlie whole lefigth of it has been the haunt of gold-diggers, now represented only by a 
few Chinaiifen, who, like industrious gleaners, seem to be making something out of 
“tailings.” Deserted diggings are only picturesque to one who is very new to that 
feature' of^ scenery. The township of Cardrona, where we changed horses, is like a 
Deserted Village. “ Mine host* of the inn,” curiously enough, was an lUilian-Swiss from 
the ^Orisons; hii^ wife, a Gennan-Swiss from a neighbouring canton. The advice of Mr. ^ 
Green, the Alpine traveller, who wished to encourage Swi.ss settlers in New Zealand, has 
been carried out in this case; but either at Eamslaw, the mountain, at tho head of 
^\;akatipu, wheVe we had been, or at Cook, whither we were going, a settler from the 
Orisons would have been more at home. At the latter he could* IwA^o kea^d the 
familiar sound of “ the fearful" avalanche.” A few miles before Pembroke the Cardrona 
turns to the right, a|\d the road to the left. Near the place of separation a bridle- 
track winds ijp a steep hill to the diggings known as Criffels, where the most ^successful 
yield of gold has been in a claim called “Salvation Anny,” which is said to belong to 
the Army as a whole, and to be worked by its members. Just before reaching Pem- 
broke a passing view of Mpunt Aspiring can be caught ; it cannot be seen again. 

“ Maoriland ” says this mountain can bo seen from the lake ; but those on the steamer 
said “Nay, only from the Matukituki valle.y.” 

Pembroke is probably called ^ftor !^rl Pembroke, one of tho name-givers to 
the •book of South Sea travels known as “The Earl and jjhe Doctor.” It ma;^ be 
assumed that it ^ the earl and not the town in South Wales that lends tho name, as 
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^ two neigixbouring townslyps aro labelled Newcastle and Gladstone, and were not the 
Duke 4bf Ne\f castle and Mr. Gladstone^ the two trustees of Lord JPembroke, son of 
theff great friend, that distinguished statesman, Sidney Herbert ? 'Die town of Gladstone 
&, however, only a reserve and a name on map. Not a housfe is built Newcastle 
can hardly bo .said to enjoy its name, for the .settlen^hall it Alberton. What a number 
of places in Now Zealand have double n%mes th^t struggle for ^existence. This is 
intelligible .where one name Ls Maori and the other English; •but it is simply silly * 
whenjboj^h are English, as Hector or Bemarkables, Lumsden or Ellboi^. Tlie residents 
have their name, upon which some Government official thinks that he can improve. 

His name henceforward figures in the map, and often only there. At PembrokLe 
a resident somewhat pompously remarked to me, “ Our scenery, fir, and ^ur climate, » 
are our only assets.” will hope things are not quite so. bad as that,* such 

assete not counting for much i» a schedule ; but Pembroke seems to have seen its • 

• be<?t days, when, the gold-diggings of the neighbourhood were more prosperous than 
they now are. There is no reason why it should ever be a lai^e town, but there is 
plenty of reason why tourists should make a point of visiting it The view from tl© 
hotel door is singularly beautiful ; the tour of the lake on the little paddl(>steamer 

p Theodore is quite equal to the tour of Wakatipu, and from Pembroke as a centre 
r^SLiiy interesting trips could bq mide. Pembroke is young os a tourist resefrt, but 
year by year it will be more visited. 

Lake Wakatijiu has an article to itself,* and all that I need kay of it here is that 
among the New Zealand lakes it has the great advantage of being the best known, for 
it is by far the most easily visited It is the only lake touched by a railway Fifty 
persons see W^'akatipu for one who sees any other lake, and for most people a visit ^to 
the southeni lakes means simply Wakatipu. Manapouri and Te Anau are difficult of 
access. To see them at all thoroughly you must camp out. Certainly the views*at the 
head of the Wakatipu are magnificent. There is all that is wanted in lake scenery. 

• You have snow-clad mountains, and in some variety; there are glacieis visible, and at 
no great distance; two glacier-fed rivers pour into the lake; above Kinlpch there is*the 
hillside covered with trees, and trees are an element too rarely present in Nev; Zealand 
lake ^scenery. fey way of contnxst, the usual bleak, bare hills are# within sight 
Hj^intf i^en ^omb five of the larger New* Zealand lakes, besides several smaller ones, 

I thiuK the head of Wakatipu bears the pa]m ; hut, as a whole, Wanalvtf has even 
greater variety and charm. ^ 

Wakatipu is a little the laigcr of the two, and has perhaps a greater variety of " 
shape, kanaka also has plenty of curving and change in its coast-line,* but its greatest 
charm is given by the many valleys that debouch into it. Two rather large rivers, 
with* genuifie Maori names, empty themselves into Wanaka — the Matukituki, which 
brings water down from both sides of Mount Aspiring, second highest of the mountains 
in the whole range ; and the JlJakarom, which enters at the very head of the lake, and up 
the valley of which marches the traveller who is willing to try the Haast Pass, and 
perhaps penetrate to the West Coast. Either of these would be a capital •touiing* 

* See Vol. III., pp. 242—253. 
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ground for an enterprising traveller, prepared to put tip wi^h things a Uttl® in the , 
rough. They proijiise well, as from the deck of the ^steamer Theodore a glltnce them 
is, obtained. They nromiso scenery — there is plenty of foliage; and if ;^ou persevere, 
ybu jrilMx) led up tc^ihe eternal snow and^ glaciers. But these chief valleys ire well 





supported by others. • On the left side of the lake, as you face the head, valley follows 
valley. Here is one with the romantic name of Craigie Burn, the picturcsci'uencss o^ 
whifth, as those who know it testify, is quite equal to the iiUuring promise of its mouth. 

A littlo further on is a valley which deserves a lo.ss prosaic nan)e than that of 
Wilkin. It is well timbered, and, alas! the fact is kno^iv^l to tlie himbercrs, who 
send huge rafts of timber down the headlong stream, managing the rafts as on 
many German rivers — for instance, on branches of the Upper Rliina Two bits of 
climbing every .visitor to Wanaka should imdertake. At one point Lakes Hawca and* 
Wanaka approj^h very near to each other. ITie strip of land between the two is 
called Npek, and it is well worth while to cross it and see Hawca The beginning of 
the climb is most formidable. It is a steep hillside, and the climber is knco-dejpp in 
ferns and other plants, which grow' so thick together that it is tliffieult ,to*iin^a 
footing. But to die climber who w^U persevere the difficulties soon cease. The rough 
scramble before lon^ yields place to a good footpath or bridle-track, anS within less 
than two miles a beautiful view of the sister lake is obtained. Everyone atakes the 
other climb.* Ih the lake there is an island which, after New Zeahisd fashion, has 
different names. Some call it Pigeon and some Manuka Island. The Government 
map ^ves the latter name, which has die advantage of avoiding chnfusion, for 
Wakatipu also has a Pigeon Island. High up on this island is a lake, or mountain 
tarn, which a visitor from Melbourne a few years since* with all due formality and 
champagne christened “Paradise,” but resfdents say that many years before the artist 
Chavalit*- had given it the most appropriate name of “Turquoise.” The joke runs 
that there is a lake in an island and an island in die lake, and a lake in the island 
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• and an island in the lakai Wanaka is in the southern island of New Zealand, Manuka 

in WcSlaka, 'furquoise in Manuka, ^d a nameless little islet in th€» little tarn — sort 
pf special facet in the jewel One ufform^nt assured me that iu^this tiny island ako 
tJiere was a lake ; but, if so, it was jiot apparent to^ the ordinaty observer, a^ Jwoufd 
better deserve* the name of puddle. * • , 

A curious phenomenon is this tarn, fuHy five hwndred *feet above the level ef Lake 
, Wanaka.* it h said to bo fed by springs high up on the side*of.thg mountains that 
lie to*tli1i> wa3st of Wana]fa, Nattiro bringing her own water-pipes under the bed of the 
lake, along which the water finds its own level in the heart of the island. Lake Wanaka, 
Kke its nei^ibour lakes, is very deep — 1,200 feet, and the surface^ is about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea: This requires the natural conduit ^that feeds Lake Turquoise^ 
to dip pretty far down, ami yet it must be guarded from outlets* faito or contact with 
the lake under which it is passing.* The natural phenomenon is wonderful, and its effect 
beautiful. If thft head of Wakatipu is the cream of thp scenery of that lake, high up on 
Manuka Inland you will find the best view on Wanaka. « 

The hill rises high above Lake Turquoise, and this 
view lies eastwanl Sheer at one’s feet lies the little 

• tani, framed in with rocks and rich vegetation, varied 
with islets ; beyond the frame lies the lake itself, with 
the glint of the setting siiii upon it, and then cast- 
,ward, across a narrow neck of land, a strange long 





ON PIGEON (OB MANUKA) ISLAND, LAKE WANAKA. 


arm of the lake, called East Wanaka, itself with 
vafled outlme and many a lovely little nook. Wanalm. 
has many picturesciue views — wooded valley and snow- 
sprinkled mountain-top, ))ut the prospect from the crown of Manuka Island captivated 
our ’fancy the most, ^ 
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In the visitors’ book at the Fish River or Binda Caves, jn New South* Wales, at 
the end of a little tpocm stands written the advice — ; “ 


If you stay at this ^inda Hotel, • 
Be sure that you’re early^in starting, 
Or else* ^ou will find it a sell.” 


• What a revelation of disturbance Is implied in a ‘ verse that was annexed by another 

-I -I • • • 

hand ! ♦ 

“And when you are leaving the mysteries, ^ 

• If you start in the morning at four, 

The best way to wake up your sister is 
To hammer at everyone’s door.” 


This little joke is, hoirever, only quoted for the sake of theladvice. When the tourist 
leaves Pembi’oke with face set Cook-wards he should fee sure that he’s early in starting, 
and \s well fortified with provisions. • There lies a long day’s work bcfgre him and his 
horses. At first it is tolerably plain sailing. The River Clutha is crossed on a punt 
fit Albgrton or Newcastle. The ferrjj is worked by a wire rope, but the current takes 
the boat g-cross. There is no toll to pay: a kind county council undertakes all the 
expense, which is very good of it! If a rtiad is toll free, wliy not a bridge? If a bridge, 
why n5t a feiTj^? Yet somehow one always expects Jo pjiy at a ferry. Our journey 
then lay down the Clutha valley, until that was joined by the valley of the Lindis 
Bum, up which we turned 'Tlie Clutha is sometimes, and especially lower down, called 
the Molynegx, but it seems a pity that it should have two names. It is formed by* 
the outflow of Lake Wanaka, joined within a few miles by the River Hawca, draining 
the lake of the same name. Thus a large body of water is gathered, making the 
strong current that works the ferry at Alberton, and dashes onwards to Cromwell, 
where "it is joined by the Kawarau, the overflow of Lake Wakatipu, further increased 
below the lake by the Rivers ??hotover and Arrow, llie (Jlutha, thus begun and thus 
fed^ and afterwards augmented by many a mountain burn, creek, and river, is the, 
biggest of all the rivere in New Zealand — biggest both for di’ainage area find for volume 
of water^ though the Waitaki, acquaintance with whose head- waters wo were about to 
njakc, must riHi it close. ^ 

It is a little difficult to find fitets and figures, for the authorifics •diffqp. • 

Clutha is "the lai;gfest river, tod itS drayiage area is over 8,000 square miles, whereas 
that of the Thames ju England is only 5,162.” Thus far Mr. Green. Now* “Maoriland" 
says that the Waitaki is “a river five times as large as the Thames.” This cannot 
refer to the bre'kdth of the river, for the railway line crosses it not far firom itji mouth, 
and we had ocular demonstration that, so interpreted, the statement is not true. *rhcre 
is a considerable difficulty, Ijowever, in speaking of the size of a New Zhaland \iver. 
They seem all alike in having beds too big for them, and as they try to spread them* 
selves over the beds, they break up into a great many little arais, which arc constantly 
changing both course and volume.^ ProbAly at times the whole bed is filled with a 
bo(ty of* water, but if a river is to be taken at its flood breadth, then Port Meadow 
above and the broad fields below Oxford have a perfect right to be 'included in a 
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, measurement of the English Thames The nature of New Zealand rivers is a fertilo 
subject "‘on wBich to enlarge, and one ipay be tempted to say something later with 
mspect to^ the' Tasman, At present one must hark back to the sjx-f where the Lindis 
, Biim joins the River Cluthi • . " 

The basin of the Clutha is separated from that* of the Waitaki by a formidable 
range of hiUs, known to the north of the Lindis Bum , as the^Gyandview Range. Grand- 
view, the diighost of these hills, is not far short of five thousand feet above the sea-level. 
The' Lindjs Peak lies further to. the south. In order to reach the Caiiterbury hdees — 
Ohou, Pukaki, and Tekapo — wc have to track the LindLs Bum from its mdutb to its 
source, and then go over the Lindis Pass. This was a matter of some thirty-five 
miles, not by any means one continuous ascent The ascent might be divided into > 
three parts. The first seeitied featureless, but was a good pull jip the side of ‘large 
open downs, which wo found very ‘breezy. The second, after an interval of tolerably 
level country, is* the Lindis Gorge, a very .pretty-- and picturesque road; then, dfter 
another break, in Avhich the Morven Hills station is situated, comes the Lindis Pass 
proper, a tolerably continuous climb of about nine miles, during which the character^ 
of the sceneiy changes from the pretty to the grand. The whole ascent is far too 
treeless for perfect beauty of scenery. AVhere are the trees ? is the constant demand 
ii)i travelling through all this p^rt of New Zealand The approach to a statten or 
homestead of any kind is made evident by the sight of trees, but they are trees that 
have boon planted by the settlor's hand for purposes of shelter. There are forests of 
trees somewhere within the area of the Morven Hills Run, but hardly any^are visible 
from the road. The Run has red deer, let loose by the New Zealand Aeclimatisafion 
Society, and thriving on the high hillsides. AVe heard that one of the owners, a well- 
known and highly-honoured Melbourne merchant, was soon coming over to the station 
for a few' days' dccr-stalking. Hero we have one of the pleasures of Scotland bsought 
within reac'.h. It need hardly be added we wished him gf>od sport, while we were hos- 
pitably and kindly entertained by his manager. This route is not at present frequented 
by travellers, and wc seem to bo making a poor return for our hospitablg treatment T)y 
' suggesting its beijig opened up ; but when the road comes to be generally used it will no 
longer>be pos.sible for the squatters to continue their generous hospitality to strangers — 
hoi^'i\s nSusS be provided for the refreshment of man and beast, as now at Tekapo and Pukaki. 

The last nine miles of our upward joumgy fell to b6 done in the moniing after 
our pleasant sojourn at Morven Hills. From the top we gained a jnost beautiful view. 
Five ranged? of hills rose with their different shaped peaks, one behind the other, all 
the lowe^ securing to lead up to the furthermost^ range, which was Snow-sprinkled. 
The range on which we ourselves were is singularly bare and bleak-looking. Suddenly 
the road turned a comer, and thci’e came the complete chapge which is so frequent on 
a pass. It was what we had experienced previously on the Crown Range, The glory 

had gone from the view. * ^ 

The road travels by the side of a little creek caj^ed the Longslip, which is also the 
name of the accompanyii'ig spur 6f the mountains. The Longslip is a tributarjs of the 
Ahuriri, which *passes into the AVaitaki some way beyond the township of Omarama, 
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which wo reached late in the afternoon. From Oinarama a coach runs to a* little place 
called Kurow, wfeere the Waitaki A^alley railway ^begins, ending at Oamani ‘on the 
coast. This is one\of the railway lines constnJetod to open up the countrj, because 
the line has perforce to run from to^ to ,town along the coast The little spur 

to Fairlic Creek is another, and & very short study of the map in the New Zealand 
** Bradshaw ** will show soveVal, c '■ 

Omarama. There/ was the usual dispute about the pronunciation of « this name.^ 
At a distance the accent w^as generally put on the-^ third syllable, closfi \yf ‘ wa^ 
generally on the second. By a good authority 1 have been informed that' }>ropGrly in 



FEBRY AT ALDEBTON. 


Maori w’ords there should be no accent on any particular syllable. The whj^ y^^’d 
should be pronounced as trippingly and musically as possible. But an English tongue 
finds it well-nigh impossible not to lay a stress somewhere. The name of the river 
that goes by the village is, perhaps, one of the easiest to rob of a/scent — Atiuriri. In 
Pukaki and 'I^ekapo the English have made strong accents. In Piikaki the ^ccent 
falls on the middle of the word, in the second there is no accent in the middle. 
Curiously enough, the first syllable is pronounced ‘‘tack,’* hence the name is TJtck-&-p6. 
Another of the same group of lakes caused great dispute. It is generally spelt Chau, 
but on the Government map is Ohou. ph-how,* 0*h6w, O’hbo — these represent three 
different pronunciations ; and on the Ben Ohou station at least two forms were employed, 
th5 twef last. The hands on the station, and those who may be consijjerod as giving ' 
the local usage, adopted a form best represented thus — Ben-a-hoo. The Maori vowel “ au 

it 
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• is not easily mastered Some treat it like a German “ an,” but none like the French 
diphthi^g. In the name Te Anau there <jis a fine variety for each syljabk: the first is 
(^ther •“ tea^” or “ tay ” the old pronuncitftion of “ tea ” ; the second is,j2ke the article “ an/’ 
or some made it “ ahn ” ; the third sy^ablo ts sometimes Germanif?ed, but more ciir«».otly 
a quickly pronounced “nur” or “ner.” The Maori Is a liquid’ and ^musical language, 
and it is fortunate for Now Zealand that so many nalive nahies have been retained 
, Fronf Gmarama our road turned northwards over a plain Mt^i big hills on the 
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right The chief of these was Ben More, whic^i is more flian six thousand foot high. 
There are some hills also on the left One, imder which is situated the homestead of 
the Ben More run, seems to sliield it from the westerly and northerly^ winds, dnd 
separates* it from Lake Ohou. At the Ben More station wo were fortuftate enough to 
obtain* a night’s lodging and a breakfast The manager kindly let his smith patch up 
our trap, whilst ho showed us his device for keeping down Ihe rabbits. It is impossible 
to speak of this part of New Zealand without touching on the rabbit, though the 
members of our party, not having &n interest in land, could not work up the full 
righteous hatred of the harmless-looking little bejist whom we saw so frequently. 
TWe are stations, where^the land is hilly and almost inaccessible, on which the rabbit 
hm absolutely 'conquered the sheep, and the runs have been aband^ed On other 
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stations it is a constant struggle to keep them down, and yet it is not^ so many years* 
since the champc^e banquet and the general rejoicings over the turning loosS of the 
first pair somewhev- down between Invercargill ^and the Bluff ! Babbits arq shot, they . 
atb j^oisoned, they are trapped, ,and yet t£ey ge on obeying the law to “increase and < 
multiply.” As ypu drive along the road skeletons are seen hanging in rows on wire 
fences, to show the rabbit^ inspector that' the station or farm is doing its law-imposed 
duty and that, the creatures are being killed. At Ben More the trub idea is being 
acted on of introducing the natural enemies to keep “ bunny ”,>in order. We y/erd shown 
^om fifty to sixty ferrets gathering strength and getting themselves ready to be let * 
loose in the more ^distant parts of the station. It has been suggested that the ferrets 
may attack and eat the^ young lambs, but it would not matter much if they did help 
themselves to a joints of lamb. There is no fear that the ferrets will themselves 
multiply and be as great a nuisance as the rabbits,^ for the simple reason that they do 
not eat grass. It was interesting to see these ferrets, both the mothers of families and 
the young ferrets, who are actually trained to attack a rabbit before being •let loose. 

Whilst on this trip, I heard a suggestion made that the various Australian 
Governments should combine to offer an enormous reward (the sum suggested was 
£100, 000 J for any scientific man* who would indent a disease from which the rabbits 
must die. In the interval between the trip and the publication of this ac(tount " 
idea has been acted^upon, and no less eminent a man than M. Pasteur has suggc?.ed 
the disease — hen-cholera. Whether the remedy will succeed cannot yet be told, until 
dup experiment has been made in islands set apart to see whether other animals will " 
take tho inaction. But the rabbit-plague has grown to such a size in New Zealand 
and in parts of Australia that strong stcips are necessary. It is curiously squeamish for 
humane people not to object to shooting, to trapping, to poisoning by phosphorised oats, 
all oi‘ whiciJi may be very cruel deaths, and yet to raise objections to disease that is 
quick in operation, but has the singular advantage of actively spreading the poison. 

c Between Ben More and Ben Ohoii, the next station, camo the crossing of tho 
Ohou Riv42r by the wire rope. The Ohou is the first of the three great lake-rivers 
which *go to form the Waitaki or Waitangi, tho meaning of this -latter name being 
cthe gathering of the waters. Tho current of the Ohou is very irnpetuofis and 
headstrong. There is a ford near the wire rope, but our horses refused tj^ it, 
as it was so deej) and the current so strong ; they had therefore to swim across. The 
buggy itself w^as lasiied up in place of the cage, which was taken off to make room for 
it ; then luggi^e was drawn across in the cage, then passengers, then haniefe. Then a 
rope fastened round the neck of one of the horses was piissed across, and, with a little 
gentle pulling, he plunged into the stream and swam over. Being pleased at rqjaching 
the further shore, he neighed aloud, and the other, who was younger and belonged to 
the gentler sex, gave a responsive neigh, and, without any guiding-rope, swam over to 
join him. The whole business at tho wire rope lasted about two and a half hours. 
There is no danger,, but only the 'appeatance of danger. It is natural that some should 
feel a little giddy at being drawn across a bubbling torrent 4ssome twenty or thirty feet 
below ; but the tmachine works quite smoothly, and accidents do not happen. ^ 
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• After Crossing the Ohow, the country widens out into a broad plain, known as the 
XJ^pper^Waitafti Plains. Lake Ohou woi did not see, though we h^rd so glowing an 
account of its beauties that we were •almost ^rsuaded to diverg^^rom our course to 
pay it a visit ^ ^ 

If the weather be at all sunny, the view of l^fcaki Lak^ is jtrikingly beautiful 
My* first thought was of Como or Maggiore. • The beituty chiefly duo to the splendid 
background? the groat range of snow-clad hills culminating in Mount Cook. Of all the 
^iews»of ^liunt Cook t^is is the most impressive, and it has often been selected by 
artists for fainting. The great mountain, towering to a height of 12,375 feet, stands a 
manifest monarch among its neighbours, and yet many of them arc magnificent peaks. 
From the end of Pukaki* you^look up a clear avenue, with ^Cook at the blose of the' 
vista. This avenue is made up of lake and river, and on each side •run ranges of lower 

hills, those on the western side Hbing of the two much the higher. These hills are ^ 

mostly bare of t^-ees ; but are rocky at tlfe top, abd grassed on the loAver slopes. In 
the foreground is the lake, still and glassy, but not clear, for it^is filled with glacier 
water. ITie well-known slatish or whity-blue ting§ is present, which at once tells the 
story How the lake? is fed. Lake Tekapo has exactly the same colour, for iiho same 
^ reason; and when the two rivers (each called aftQ^* the lake from which •it issues) 
havck joined the main stream, tlio A^aitaki, the colour is the same, and it is retained 
by tjie' Waitaki until it finds its rest in the bosom of the sea. This is the colour of 
the Rhone *beforo it falls into the Lake of Geneva, where it is purified in some amazing 
manner, issuing forth clear and in the mass looking a bright blue. Tliis is« the colour, 
too, of the Mont Blanc-fed Arvo before its junction with *‘the arrowy Rhone;” but the 
Arve some miles below Geneva defiles the Rhone, which never grows clear a^ain. 

Lake Pukaki is fed by the River Tasman, which of course comes from the Great 
Tasman Glacier at the ' foot of Cook, the second largest glacier in th^ worlfl, the 
first largest being in the Himalayas. The large glacier (Toes not stand alone, and the 
Tasman is joined by the water from other glaciers. Upon the clijfracter of th§se 

, rivers a striking passage is quoted in “ Maoriland,” from a lecture by Mr. W. N. Blair, 

C.E. ; — They htpre no childhood or youth, no struggle for existence. They are born 
with #he full vigour of manhood, and at once proceed in a bee-lino to •their destinar 
tioiyjlg^jing ^very obstacle. The whole course of the Tasman, from the glacier to 
the lake — twenty-six miles — is perfectly straight.” It *is “divided into ^lumcrous 
channels, looped and interlaced in an extraordinary manner. Saen from the neigh- 
bouring Ifeights, they resemble those curiously reticulated pieces of org«y;iic fibre we 
sometijnes see •under a microscope.” The second, part of this description seems to 
clash with the first, for interlacement and reticulation are not die same as a bee-line. 

The truth is that the bed of the river is “ perfectly straight ;” but, as was said of 
other Now Zealand rivers, the river does not fill its bed, but is perpetually varying its 
course through the “numerous channels.” ^ 

This Tasman River I came to hate for beings so cruel, deceitful, and uncertain. 

It haa hidden ^quicksands, which not long since claimed a victim, a fine youfig irfan 
recently from Scotland, who had been travelling round the world, and staying w^th 
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his brother. From day to day the river was never the same. We had to 
through some of its channels. At one place^lhe foreman a gang df road'makets 
ppinted ent to ul^ethat we must leave our buggy and creep along the* bank ; whilst 
cur ^luggage must he< lashed on the seats of the buggy, which would pas£ into the 
river and out again. The water* swirled through' the bottom of the buggy and, to our 
great .regret, carried away “ bilJ.j%” whic<h had been trusted to bo heavy enough t6 
withstand its violence. >• On our return journey, three days later, the same {^reparations 
were made, but were not found necessary; Avhilst at, another place the stenan^o which 
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had there treated us well on the hrst day, came pouring into the oarria^ PUjijply 
wettiag frur feet. From Tekapo Mr. Green took a direct road to Mount OoSc but 
this road is described as dependent on the River Tasman, and in summef the Tasman 
does not permit. Most rivers are more easily forded in the summer than in ,the winter, 
but it must be remembered that this is not the case with glacier-f^d strqams. In 
the winter their sources arc bound and their streams scanty ; hot summer weatlSer and 
long drought produce greater melting of the ice, and the rivers are ftill. After a 
single hot day the Tasman was much more headlong and full. 

The road from Pukaki Ferry to the Hermitage at ^he' foot of Mount Cook is a 
hard day’s journey, and in some J>art8, it must be confessed, a shockingly bad road. 
It* is guite true that Mount Cook can be reached on wheels, as the ^vertisement 
promises, but the last part of the way was by no means c^y. It mhst, however, ho 
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lememberod that a better condition of things is being brought * about, as *the Gov^n- 
mcnt is spending £1,000 on the road. We s%w, the road-men and their® camp f we met 
the surveyor. ^ cutting on the side of the hill has taken the place of one 

il&cp^tely bad swamp, and some of ^iie bad fords also will bo avoided* by further ^ 
cutting on the hillside. TourisU of this year are better off than those of last, and 
tourists of next year w^l 'iind tlje road still better. 

At Pukaki there' is a pleasant little inn and a blacksmith’s forge,. The latter^ wo 
found of groat help for our shattered buggy; the fgnner wo welcomed^* inord^, on oar 
return' journey, when wc reached it after a long drive through drenching rain. The 
place was in a state of some excitement, on account of a contest between two parties 
of travellers. The leader of one was angry because, though the later arrival, he had 
not the accommodation for which he had telegraphed; but the carriage that brought 
him brought his telegram also. Travellers must mot expect the comforts of Charing 
Cross, but they will lind cleanliness and attention. The smith is tlyj landlord, a half- 
caste Maori of great strength. A little way btdow the inn is a ferry across the River 
Pukaki worked by wire ropes. Tp work it requires both strength and skill, for the 
river dq,shes down with groat force. It may be as well here to state that the name 
Pukaki is that of a bird, which is^ also known as the swainj) turkey, and in India, wherC' 
it is* very common, as the purple coot. A boy vf\o has shot and eaten the pukaki, 
assured me that it was “grand eating.” T have not tried it. | 

The Heimitago* is a newly-built, comfortable house at the foot of Mount Sefton. 
It is .situated in a broad green vale, with the picturesque background of a wooded 
slope, and in the midst of Alpine scenery. From Mount Cook it is separated both by 
the Miill«r Glacier and by the Hooker Glacier and River. It has before been said that 
from Mount Cook to Lake Pukaki the Ta.sman River bed leads in a straight line. The 
Tasiflan Gjpeior lies to the right as wo face the great mountain. From this the Tasman 
River floAVS, joined at the btsc of the mountain by the Hooker River, which lies to the 
l,eft. The Hoftker River has but a short existence — is, perhajrs, some three or four miles 
long — but the total length of the Miiller, its tributary, is not more than a quarter of a 
raUc. lEach of these rivers receives its name from the glacier which^ gives it birth, and 
.the tAvo glamers are called after the two eminent botanists — the one so well known to 
fame as Director of the Kew Gardens, the other the Baron von ’MilUer, ^h^ernment * 
botanist* in Victoria. Mount ScTton stands to these two glaciers as Mount '(^ok to 
the Tasman and ^e Hooker. The Hooker runs betAveen Mount Sefton and Mount 
Cook, and the Miiller is in front of Mount Sefton. • 

The Mtiller is the glacier Ayith which visitors to the Hermitage make closest 
acquaintance, and we travelled over it from its terminal face upwards to the clear ice. 
Wo were able to see good instances of a terminal moraine and of latS'al moraines — 
able to understand how a river starts clear from the melting of the ice. “ One illusion 
more gone,” was the feeling roused by the first ^ht of a glacier. These lower glaciers 
do not' look like ice at all, but •heaps upon heaps of stones in “most admired con- 
fUsiort” It is not easy walking, but you might go for a ^ long time Avithout slipping 
on the ice, for,the simple reason that so many stones and so much d&ms are l)etween 
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yom and it, ''In ports, howorar, the ice is seen, and unless you proceed very carefully 
tumbles *enSue.* The whole sur&ce o^ the glacier is constantly chapging. The ice 
melts underneath, and the superstructbre of |^nes tumbles into 4 Kw position. One 
, day there will be ice caves visible, oj an ice bridge, a week later these willvhirvS 
disappeared. It may be thought that on this account! there is !ft>me ganger in crossing 
the glacier, but it is very slight Of course, one must 436 caibful and on the alertr, but, 
thqngh the ehanges are great, each step in the shifting is small, and |;enerally gives 
some wamjpg^ The glaci^ Avas at very interesting study, but a very fatiguing scramble. 
When we rdbebod the clear ice on Mount Sefton, that was found to be more in 
accordance wirti our original ideas of a glacier. Above, constant avalanches were 
falling. We came to a place jvhere fragments had but tecgntly — say, half an hour * 
previously — fallen, . and Avero oiily permitted to linger there a* 'short time. The 
roar of the avalanches was a constant accompaniment to our whole sojourn at the 
Hermitage. * . * , 

The Hiirmitage, though it is the property of a company “limjted,” has been built 
by the energy of a single individujil, who manages^ the place. Mr. Huddleston is an 
enthusiast about Mount Cook. Great mountains have a Avuy of rousing enthusiasm, 
%,nd it may bo doubted whether in the future Mount Cook will be more Connected 
• with the nairie of Mr. Green, who* first scaled it, or of Mr. Huddleston, who is making 
its clear, health-giving air and beautiful views the common property of visitors. Mr. 
Gjeen prophesied in his book that there would soon be a Mount Cook Hotel on the 
Kirch Hill station, and within three years here, just beyond the boundaries ofi that run,* 
stands the Hermitage, now a completed building. It is built in cob — that is, the clay 
of the place stamped tind puddled into a building material. It is really a vciy 
comfortable house, Jind the tourist will find here everything which he has a right to 
expect, together with great kindness and attention from the manager, who is perfectly 
at home on the glacier, and is on speaking terms with^ the kea-pan’ots and other 
birds. In the cool of the evening he would call in their own language? to the birds, 
who responded from the bush. There must be a big future before the Hermitage, 
because everyone vho has been once will advise friends to go. The one thing needful 
in the Ivay of clothing, it may be added, is a pair of very strong boots — dll the better* 
if hdb-nails and ar(3 shod with iron. 

The visitof to the Hermitage will find much? to interest him in birds anef flowers. 

Of the former, there is the weka or Maori-hen, the kea-porrot, and the little Alpine- 
wren. Tho*weka is a bird with a bad reputation for pilfering. The kea pretty to 
look at,^hifving ilch red and green plumage, but it is a cruel bird. It is said that it 
will fasten on^the back of a living sheep and peck its way down to the kidney-fat, 
for wliich this parrot has a special fancy. No tourist need feel compunction about 
shooting a kea. The flora will ^interest a botanist, for there is a great variety of flowers, 
ferns, and mosses ; but everyone is delighted to find the edelweiss, which grows here as 
it does in Switzerland, especially in inaccessible places. Perhaps some day the youths 
of Ne\y Zealand .will be required by their lady-loves to climb into dangerous places {o 
fetch them edelweiss for their wedding-mom; but it is to bo hoped that visitors will 
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not denude the more accessible ground, gathering thn flower by its roots. The 


edelweiss has a fecial chann for all lovers o£ noiuance. * * > * 

< The famous explorer, Captain Cook^ holds such a high place in thd estimation of 
all ...who know about 'him that it is hard to m^o objection to the use of *1119 prostuc ^ 
name for the grjmdest/ of New Zealand mountains. Yet it is a pity that the native 
nainct-Aorangi — has been' changed. In* the J^aori language the name means the 


“ sky-piercer,” and, in' that name there is some poetical fancy worthy of th« snowcjjad 
king of these Southern Alpa It is a noble range,. taking it as a whol^, ^do this is 
a veiy noble mountain, whether seen from close under by travellers staying at tlie 
Hermitage, or fort^y^ miles off from the further end of Lake Pukald it is said, also, 
that the view from the deck of a steamer passing also the west coast of New Zealand 
is the finest view of all. A glance at the map will show that the range lies close to 


the west coast In most parts it is an absolute barrier. As time goes on other passes 
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may j)erhaps be found; but at present, from the Otira Gorge to the south of the 
island, there are only two possible ways of reaching, the west coast, and both are 
attended with danger as well as difficulty. The ‘firat to attempt to climb Mount Cook 
was the Mr. Green who has already been several times spoken of,, an F.nglinb^ or rather 
ah Irish, clergyman fond of Alpine travelling, He came o»t to New, Zealand fpr the 

express purpose of ascending Mount Cook, and letumed immediately that he 
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Accomplished his purpose. His adventures, and those of the two Swiss guides whom 
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he broughf with him, are written in aH^terestirig volume called 
IJew Zealarjd,” quoted more than onco^in this ^^haptcr, and well W( 
hardships and great exertions had to Jbe under- , __ — 

gone before the brave traveller accomplished his * 

design. The visitor to the Hermitage* is shown 
the* ledge ^Ifere* Mr. Green and his companions 
Md to*st£yicta whole night wailing for 
the sunrise, * the avalanches thundering 
over them. Tlicre are those who say 
that the climbers never reached* the top 
— a statement which is so I’ar true that 
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FIBSUEKS IN THE FRANCIS 
JOSEPH aLACIER. 


Mr, Green confesses in his 
book that theiv was %, 
peak a few* yards higher 

THK FRAN(MS JOSEPH OliACIER, MOUNT COOK. tliail that wllicB tllCy 

• ^ reached, but needing* 

muclbjAnjj|n' tilnc to reach it. There is, indeed, some wicked local chafl'^to the 
effect tliat, whilst the climbers were unfurling ft flag or singing “ Rule Britannia ! ” at 
the top, a voice, apparently from the clouds, was heard, saying, »Kh! rnon, hae ye 
seen any sheep about?” But this is pure chaff, with this much of trutli, however, 
that Mqjint Cook* was well known to Scotch shepherds years ago. Since the days of 
Mr. Gfoen, a German savant has also scaled the height, accompanied at least part of 
the way by his wife. No doubt, as time goes on, chaletS will bo built, and other 
help afforded. But the ascent, of Mount Cook is not yet brought within the reach of 
the tourist. • 

From Pukaki wo returned by way of Lake TcRapo and Burke’s Pass to Fairlie 
Creek, *where we .met the Timaru railway, and so came again within the range of the 
daily papem, the post,^and other attributes of civilisation. This is tho route by which 


I 
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most people approach Mount Cook, and they have to •return the same way. LAke 
Tekapo is a, vcrjt pretty lake ; but it should d)e seen before and not after Plikaki, as it 
does not gain by rite contrast. On this ^tccoiint *1 cut from a newspaper* an ^account hy 
a^'iady (a “ bird of passage **) ^yho saw Tekapq first, and whose impressions are thus 
graphically recounted * 

This is a lovely slieet of Avfcter of the purest blue, lucalling the tints on the Lake 
of Geneva, an^d indescribably beautiful, as the rays of a westering suft it^sjed upon it 
in streaks of turquoise sheen, deepening into sapphire in the, shadows of tlie, moantaifis. 
Tekapo is about sixteen miles long, and varies in width from two to foui^ miles. It is 
a glacier-fed lake ; the Rivem Godley and Macaulay, which drain the mountains to the 
north of J^Iount Cook, , run into it, bringing down a ,vast 'amount of depo.^it. At the 
southern end, wh^Vs the River Tekapo issues through a deep gorge, it is spanned by 
a ^landsome suspension-bridge, and a neat little ifin, with verandah and flower-garden 
facing the lake, aflbrds a most £empting‘ retreat after the dusty ride. It would be 
, difficult to imagine^ anything much more lovely than Tekapo on a sunny afternoon. 
The inountains on the left come idown abniptlj^ to the water’s edge ; on the opposite 
bank the hills slope down gently, and swell one above the other to a considerable 
heig^jt. On the shore and on a« small island stand one or two prettily-built homesleadd 
surrounded by trees; while at the uj)per end, the purple mountains, crowned by the* 
snowy peaks of Mount Sinclair, fonn a fine background to the picture. The whole 
^ scene is bathed in a delicious rosy light; a slight breeze ruifling the water gives^a 
tauch of ^mimution, and one would feel inclined to linger here, were not the greater 
attractions of Mount Cook in the fntun?.’' 

The country near Tekaj )0 and Pukald, and, indeed, for miles round, is known jis the 
Mackenzie country. The name is not that of a distinguished 8cotchTnan, an explorer, 
a governof, a gix'iit general ; it is the name of a bushranger, a freebooter, who, like 
the borderers of old in his own country, stole or “ lifU'd ” cal, tic. A^irious legends 
fU’c told of Ilfs daring, and of the method by which at length he was captured. Some 
say that thfi country was called after him because he hid in its fastnesses; some 
that wlien he took to clean living he lived there. The facts are not, clearly ascertained 
' al)ont the eminent man. To me it is a wonder that the residents do not change the 
name. But perhaps they had better forbear: our countrymen arc nbt the 

giving of names. • 

One last word about the roads. Those from the railway to Pukaki are at present 
decidedly ibetter than the road that leads from Pukaki to Mount Cook ; ^perhaps the 
expenditure of the Government gmnts may improve the Mount Cook foad. it^must be 
remembered that it leads nowhithcr else. On the forty miles there are only two 
stations — Glentanner, with ‘its out-station ten miles further on ; and Birch Hill, about 
which Mr. Green speaks a good deal. On the other s]de of the Tasman River there 
are stations — one called Mount Cook station, and others with such attractive Scotch 
names as Braemar and Balmoral,* the picturesque homestead of which lies near Tekapo. 
But as the Tasman River is often unfordable, these two st#,tions wou}d not be ^hh to 
use the Mount Cook road even were it macadamised. If station-holders were consulted 
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thus : Will you have good roads and a stream of tourists, or will you have bad roads ? 
— ^they •would •probably take the lattoc alternative. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Government Made its grant in order to open up the natural beai\tils of the countijr, 
and it desWod a vote of thanks froin all who use, or mean to nse, New Zealand f 
summer playground. • • 
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GOLDFIEIDS AND SILVER STREAMS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

• • f * . • * 

^e^Onkaparin^a — Olarendbn— The Torrens and the Bremer — Chapman's Discovery — The New Bra and Bird* f 
iu-the-Hand Miijes — The Bar^a Goldfield — The Lady Alice and other Mines— An^raston. 

t 

T hough this colony* Has Ijut^no stre&in whose size entitles it to bo classed with the 
rivers of the.wofld, yet near to Adelaide run many picturesque and*be4u#ifiil brooks. 
Of these, the Onltaparinga takes first place. It rises at Mouijt Torrens, soaiQ foi^y miles 
§ast of the city, and thence flows in a south-westerly direction through the Mount 
Lofty ranges, falling into the sea at Noarlunga. Its course is rock-strowfi and tortuous, 

' and no boat can ply uppn it except here and there, wh^TO a* stretch of deep water may 
be found. On every side arc hills, some treeless, others (dothed Avith forests that resound 
to the whistle of the magpie and the shrill cry of parrots ; but all arc rocky and precipitous, 
lending to the scene an aspect of rugged grandeur. Many small towns stand upon the 
banks, adding beautjs^ in that they relieve the sombre solitude of nature Of these 
towns, or rather villages, Clarendwi is most noticeable, for Iku'o the hills bordering 
the strevain are vine-clad, and on the heights stands a cellar built after the fashion of a 
castle on^thc Rhine. , ^ * 

tjnlike the brook sung by the Laureate, the Onkaparinga does not ‘‘go on forever.'"' 
In the summer, Avhen no ram falls, the waters dry up until nothing remains but a 
succession of Avater-holes hardly linked together l>y an attenuated rill, yet in these 
pools lie hidden trout, and perch, and caq), and beneath the shade of frowming rocks or 
overhanging V)ough and bush the follower of the “gentle craft” imiy spend many happy 
hours. Ifi the hot evenings the tish are forced to share the ])ool's cool depths with the 
village youths who come to swim and dive, and who Avake the ready echo of the hills 
with laugh ^"uid uncouth jest. Or pleasanter still, in the musical lines of A. L. Gordon — 

f 

” The bells on distant cattle 
Waft across the mnge, 

1 Through the golden tufted wattle, 

Music low and strange.” 

I 

,But in winter months there is no bathing for the boys ; the floodgates have been* loosed, 
and the sluggish current has become a raging flood, impetuous and undtontn^aU^' 
Froln the neighbourhood of Mount Torrens two other small streams ,take their rise, 
viz., the Torrens, flawing westerly through Adelaide, and the Bremer, rutming directly 
south to Lake Alexandrina. The valley of each of' those three rivers has ttfeon proved 
to be motaHiierous. On the banks or in the bod of the Torrens,* gold, ‘bpth reef 
and alluvial, in varying quantities, has been obtained. The once celebrated Collington 
copper mines are on the JBremer, together with numerous argentiferous lodes, while 
the Onkaparinga valley, from source to mouth, is richly auriferous. The first re- 
corded discovery of the precious metal , on this ‘river was made in 1852 by Mr. W. 
Chapman, who, when returning icom the Yictorian diggings, obtained a considerable 
quantity of gold from near the old Wheatshcaf Inn, on the |)chinga ro^d. , 

On the day/ollowing that upon which Mr. Chapman made known his disooveiy to the 
• ' 
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Crovemment, and claimed th« reward, a party of from fifty to sixty horsemen, headed by 
Mr. B. T.* Finniss (then Colonial Secretary), and a number of police troopers, visited the 
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dace. Mr, Chapman was ordered to wash out some gold in the presence of the Secretary, 
tnd^ order tQ guard agvnst fraud, ho was told to take oft‘ his coat and roll up his sfiirt- 
leeves.^ Mr. Chapman gatheretl up a dish of dirt and began to wash. Slowly the dirt was 
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poured off, but not a speck of gold was to be seen. Tiic crowd became angrj^ and 
impatient ; tlu^’^ vowed that the whole thing wm •a swindle, and expressed *a very* strong 
desire to hang the prospector upon the Imib of a* neighbouring gum-tree. * 

yery possibly the inan would have received ilj-treatiuent at their hands, l&ad it n<^t 
been that, with a quick twist of th<f dish, the rest of the dirt was shot out, and gold was 
seen gfeaining in the bottoifl of thl pan. Thereupon,” says Mr. Chapman in his account 
of this scene, “great exefitement ensued. The noise and shouting was so great •that horsps 
broke their fastenings and galloped away into the busli. Everybody began ;to^ waeh foi 
gold, and saucepan-lids, cans, and even hats were called into requisition. Therb could now 
be no doubt respecting the presence of gold, and the spot was duly proclaimed as a 
goldfield.” * * ^ ^ • 

Many of the gulKes were very ritdi, and alluvial washing in a desultory Avay has been 
carried on in the neighbourhood ever since. The presefit Blackwood Gully diggings are on 
the southern edge of the Onkapafii^^fa valley,* Avhi 1st the Forest Range rush, from which 
^ood results have been got, is but a few miles north of the northern bank of the river 
at Ralhannah. ^ 

The most imj)ortiint find of gold of late years in this district was made by Mr. Andrew 
Mitchell orf a small southerly tributary of the Onlcaparinga, lujar the beautiful little town of < 
Woodside. The country in this vicinity is excoecfingly fertile*, and is for the most part 
under crop. Mr. Mitchell, in clearing sonio land, imoarlhed some wondcriully rich s])cci- 
mens of gold in quartz from beneath a stump, an<l, following down a stringer, or leader, 
obtained a considerable quantity of splendid quartz, which he actually pulverised in an 
oat-crusher, yet got as a result many hundreds of pounds’ worth of gold. This hd to 
further prospecting, and eventually a iium found what is now the Bird-in Umvl Mine, and 
this again resulted in the discovery ot the Ridge, I’wo in the Rush, Eureka, the Mint, and, 
though last,, by no means least, the well-known New Era. Tliis mine, without having 
a jK^iiny of capital put into it, has been steadily cru.shing-out at the rate of 250 ounces of 
go^d per month lor the last two yeans. Rinl-iii-Hand has been e.qually i>rolific, and 

although this gi'oup of claims has during the last few years made vast addition to the 
wealth of the colony, the workings are only now gettiiig down to what should be the most 
jwoductivc part of their lodes. Rich alluvial gold has also been found in the neighbour- 
hood, and one nugget, of very curious fonn, weighing over sixteen ounces, was jjichcedmp 
close to tlio sui’fa(!C. * 

Travelling nortluvards along the Mount Lofty range, the Rarossa Goldfield is reached. 
It was discovered in October, 1808, gold having l)een found in a long gully, now dignified 
by the name o!‘ Spike Gully. Soinp of the claims wore very rich, it being stated, on 
good authority, (hat they yielded as much as £1,000 per man. To obtain this, holes 
had to be sunk to dejUhs varying from five to twenty feet. But the greater portion of 
the old gold-drifts remain unproved, for the reason that they coidd only be reached by 
deep shafts sunk down through hard congloyierate ; !ind up to tlic present time few diggers 
have cared to undertake the risk af doing a great deal of hard work for the chance of 
finTling ^ gutter containing g<d(L These patches of old gold-drift, generally known as 
“ made hills,” arc jiiarked by fcn’uginous sandstone and cement capping. 
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' The alliudal fields of thiif district were very limited in extent, and were not at all richl 
On the tefefs a great deal of work was done, but without much success. At the Parra Wirra 
reefs; lyin^ to the south of the Parra River, thc^Lady Alice mine and the Young Australian 
were the only two that yielded results |)f any conseiiuence. The L^dy Alice was disoavefed 
in 1871, and a great deal of work has been done on* it. During the^ last six months of 
1874, the mine was worked on tribute, and l,149ozJ lOdwf. of gold was obtained. The 
value of* the Ijoppcr procured at the same time, less the cost ctf cjirri^e and smelting, 
•equalted jE2ll8 2s. 8d. F^‘om tho floating of the company in 1873, to its being wound up 
in 1879 — SIX years — the value of gold raised was £22,000, and of copper, £4,000. 

Tlie Yoiftig Australian No. 1 contains, in addition to gold, manganese, native copper, * 
co]:>pcr pyrites, galena, baiy'ta, ^alcite, carbonate of iron, and, iron pyrites. 'It was verf 
rich in places, and some of the gold was so coarse as to be alniost*nuggcty. Some forty 
tons of stone were crushed, but the result was not made public. * 

Proceeding further northward aloni^ the same Jine of country, the to>vnship of 
Angaston ^s reached. It lies about fifty-one miles north-cast of ^Adelaide, and is easily’ 
accessible either by road or by rail. The sceneyy of this neighbourhood is park-like, 
and all the charibs of luxuriant grass, stately timber, and flowing streams,»^ arc hen^ 

* to be found. In this nt‘ighbourhood also arc the tine estates of Mr. J. H.*An^£is and 
Mr. Keyens, who arc justly (jolehrated for their well-bred sheep and cattle. The 
Yalumba and other vineyards, too, are in this district. Fruits of every description 
.grow in abundance, and the ])]aee is ca])ablo of supporting a large population. At the 
present time the township (‘oidains about six hundred persons. The country is hilly, 
but not rough, and eastward it stretches to the River Murra}' in an extensive scrub- 
covered plain. • 

As a place of residen(*e, Angastoji has many attractions. It, yields corn and wool 
and silk, together with the wine that gladdens the heart of man, and th(k oil of olives 
that causes his face to shine. In metals also it is rich, and while the aged sit beneath 
the vine and the fig-tree, t he younger generiition can employ themselves in tilling Jhe 
ground, shepherding the flocks and the herds, .md digging for gold. The almond tree 
flourishes and is.proHtable, while only occasionally does the grasshoiq^er become tvburden. 
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^ PORT ARTHUR, D’ENTRECASTIi4.nX CkANNEI., AND THE HIJON. 

Por£ Arthur — History of the Pqjial Settlemeht-^Captaiu Booth’s Administration — Inflexible but not Oaprioions— 
His Successors— -Driven to Despair— The Solitary System — From Carnarvon to Taranno — ^Pirates’ Bay—The 
T<fliselated Pavements — Tiisman's Arch^-Climate of Tasmania — Fruit Culture— Down the Channel and up the 
Huon River — The Shot Tower — Bruny Island — Pearson’s Point— Great and Little Oyster Covea— iJiVoodbrid^e 
— ^Long Bay ahd Gordon— The Cow and The Calf — Port Cygnet — Franklin — Bock to Hobart by Coach. ^ 

« ‘ 9 

part of Tasmania is better known by name to the 
world than Port Arthur, a place a^’ lovely in its 
on as it is ugly jn its* memories. It rests in a 
inlet on tlie sf)Uth of Tasman s Peninsula. This 
i>pens up fronPthe middle of Maingon Hay, which 
)etvvccii the two grand hcjadlaiids of Oape Raoul 
C'apc Pillar. About a mile and a l^ilf up the 
Arthur Sound, l\)int Puor and Dead Man’s Island 
in front of what was fornuM-ly the. penal esta- 
. Point Piu‘r was the prison for young boys ; * 
Mans Island was the (jonvict CHaiu^ter}', aiul holds * 
.‘inains of nearly two thousand human beings, not 
»v. exactly the best of iiumkind. The (‘iitrance to th(^ 

, ’the chatn-gano. sound from the south shows oih 3 of the l(»veliest spots 

that can be found in this land of beautiful scenery. 
The riclily-woodod bay, the pretty green island to which such a gloomy name attaches, 
the pleasant residences once occupied by the ofti(;ials, the cluirch s])ire pc(iping up 
amongst trcfs, the military prison in ruins, batthanented like a inediaival castle — all 
tend to make the first sight ot^ Port Arthur a rncmoraldo one to anyone who appreciates 
betutiful sceIlerJ^ 

The histofy of the place as a j)enal settlement dates from the year 1832, In that 
year (lovernor Arthur decided to break uj) the settlement at Macquarie Harbour, and 
frxed upon the inlet at the head of Maingon Ray as the site of a now one, •wlujre 
rigorous discipline might be preserved without exposing either prisoners ®or eiflScyJs^to 
the dangers and miseries which they had experienced at the earlier pena\, station. It 
must not be supposorl that the great mass of transported prisoners were sent to either 
of these pen^l settlements. These Avere reserved for men ctinvicted of what Afore called 
colonial crimes — that is, crimes committed afu^r their an’ival as prisoners in thb folony, 
for those who had misconducted themselves as assigned servants, or had been mutmous 
and insubordinate in the rf.)ad-gangs ; in fact, for all those who proved difficult to 
manage, or repeated in the colony the crimes which hml J:)anished them from England. 
The first commandant, Captain Booth, organised, under Colonel Arthur’s direction, a 
system which was intended to reifdei” Port Arthur a terror to evil-doers, and which 
cannot IIjo fairly judged unless the extreme difficulty of dealing at pnee hum^ely 
and strictly with* the most depraved characters is carefully home in mind. 
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man fell, it was almost certain death to himself 
and severe injury to others. If the men threw 
oti’ their burden in desperation theji were flogged, taken 
back, and compelled to raise by almost ^upematui'al 
efi'ort the load they had laid down. (Orders were en- 
forced without a moment's relaxation, and the scourge 
was the chief agent of control. Gentlemen convicts were* employed in lighter labour, 
and were not associated mth those of a lower class, so long as their conduct 
was exemplary: but for the least *irrcgulaiity they were transferred to more penal 
gangs. 

The hand^of authoijty was certain!}^ heavy, but it had the one merit of being 
uniform' and impartial. The overseers and constables, being themselves undor strict 
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rule, were less brutal than those at the road-parties ejiA at the detached pensiil 
stations. Compared with other settlements of iH class, the management oi‘ Portr 'Arthur 
dunng Booth's administration was comparatively^ humane. It is, true he never par- 
doned, and was incxoAble in enforcing the prescribed punishments for every offence*; 
but ho succeeded in ciMshing ou€ all spirit of resistance. Cases of great individual 
hardship undoubtedly occujiTfed ; bU^i mutinies, murders, and suicides were more frequent 
under those commandants who afterwards endeavoured to temper justico with*) mercy-r- 
an attempt which generally resulted in rendering punishment more capacious, and 
therefore moi’e irritating. Under the most ocpiitablc and unifonn administratioris of 
Port Arthur, the system of repression employed there reached the extreme limit of 
human endurance ; but when caprice or personal ill-will came into play, that limit 
was often overpassed,* and the sufferers would throw away life to escape their misery. 
This, however, was not usually effected by suicide. The difficulties in the Avay of it 
wore great, and the punishment very severe when the attempt was detected. Those who 
were anxious at any cost to escajxj the crushing misery of their position would more 
frequently do it by means of a murder. Two men weary of life would draw lots which 
should b4 murdered and which murderer. Tlic murderer Avould be committed for trial, 
and from tSie time of his trial would be a privileged being, no longer subject to the 
lash or to prison labour. Then would come the journey to Hobart, the transfer to the 
town-jail, and, presently, the excitement and importance of a trial, in which ho w’as an 
object of interest to all spectator To a man who had made uj) his mind to death, all 
this was a delightful break in the monotony of a wretched existcnc(‘, divested of eveiy 
enjoyment, where even the possession of a “quid" of tobacco would be punished by 
severe flogging. It w'as, in fact, a common saying amongst the prisoners, that “ Tobacco 
was worse than murder,” meaning that in the scale of prison crimes it involved 
consequences, more dreaded by the prisoners. 

The conformation of Tasmans Peninsula, taken in conjunction with its dense forests, 
deijscr ravines, impassable scrub, and barren mountains, fitted it naturally for a prison 
settlement. It . is nearly an island, connected merely by a narrow spit of sand with 
another peninsula of similar character, which in its turn is connected by an equally 
narrow neck 'v/ith the mainland. Long before the era of the electric telegraph, a 
system of telegraphy was established here by means of semaphores, and stations ‘ clcaily 
in sight eff one another passed signals on from Port Arthur to Hobart and back again. 
Thus if a prisoner attempted to escape, the intelligence was rapidly conveyed to every 
part of the peninsula, and on to the capital. Then, again, as there could be cao escape 
within the peiiinsula, the attempt .necessarily involved the passage of Eagb Hawk 
Neck, the narrow isthmus connecting Tasman’s Peninsula with Forcstier’s Peninsula, 
and the neck was closely guarded by cordons of sentries and by savage mastiflfe, so 
chained that their tethers met across the causeway ; while^ the bays on each «ide of it 
swarmed with sharks, systematically fed, sq as to ffaniish an additional security against 
escape. For some time after tranaj)ortation had ceased Port Arthur was sti^ main- 
taih'od ks an Imperial establishment. It was then handed over to^ the Colonial 
Government, who, continued to use it as a prison, but with a very relaxed discipline; 
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ultimately the establishment Vvas broken up altogether, and the remnant of old 
pnsond!*s (^onfeyed to the Hobart Penit^tiary. 

^ Since then tho whole peninsula Jias been marked out into Qovemment lots, and 
a* good m&ny gentleman-settlers have taken u]^ land on Tasman’^ Peninsula. The^P^rt 
Arthur settlement has been rechristened, and is now* known officially as the township 
of Carnarvon. Tho objects of interest to visitors therfl are tiie^ now (flsuaed penitentiary, 
a ^ vast buikling admirably arranged for purposes of order, discipline, and inspection; 
die ganoral ^lospital, and the hospital for the insane, in appropriate conSiguity with the 
so-called ni<f(lol prison, aii establishment thoroughly adapted for keeping up the** supply 
of patients I’cr the aforesaid hospital. The inmates of the model prison were treated on 
tho silent system combined with the 
solitary system, and a more tiori’ible 
system of mental torture could hardly 
be devised. They were shut in separate 
cells, so padded that no sound, (3ithcr 
by voice or rapping, could pass from 
one to the other. They Avalkod in list 
• slippers on matted floors. They could 
^ not see their fellows either at church 
or during exercise. When exercising 
they wore vizors, whi(3h shut off the 
sight of everything cxciept tho ground 
they trod on; at church they were 
placed in pew-colls, so arranged that 
each man could sec no one but the 
clergyman. The climax of horror in 
this system was the c-ontincment of 
offenders in colls so dark that not (‘ven 
the faintest ray could penetrate tho absolute and utter blackness, and sp padded that 
no sound could reach the ear of the inmate. From time to time Port Arthur* was the 
scene rf)f experiments in prison discipline, and the model prison was one of the fads qtf 
oiw of^he reforrafers who were allowed to work their will for d time in this region of 
misery, , 

All those dire mementoes of a hateful past stand, as we have said, amidst scenes of 
romantic Jbeauty, which are now the abode of industrious settlers, and the sites of 
comfortable homes. A regular access to the peninsula has been establislied of late 
years l)y steamers running twice a week to Taranna, a little sectlemcnt at the north 
of tlie ponini^hla, standing on an inlet of Norfolk Bay. Frpm Carnarvon to Taranna is 
seven miles of a nearly straight track. The road is on the line of an old wooden 
tram, which was one of the earliest* works constructed on the peninsula w’^hen it was 
made a j^enal settlement. It was worked entirely by prisoners, for no other beasts of 
burden were ever employed in the penal settlements. The convicts were not enga^d 
in useless or make-believo work. They constructed every building in the settlement. 
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including their own prison. - They cleared the forest,' worlaed the cleared land, grew 
the corn and vegetables required for their owT><consumption and that of' the ofiicials ; 
th^y worked at saw-jpits, and converted into planks and house-timber tHo trees they 
had felled ; they built boats and coasting%essels ; ^and they worked some coal-mines oh 
the peninsula, which produced an * excellent anthracite. This last occupation was par- 
* , «* I ticularlydisliked, and 
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regaiiled*aj5Cordingly 
as a me^nfi ofcextre^ 
punishmfent 

There is a regular 
conveyance between 
Carnarvon and Ta- 
ranna, and at no great 
(listaiKJC beyond Ta- 
rainia lie some of the 
show [daces of tlie 
[Hminsula. One of 
thesis is Kagle Hawk " 
N(‘(jk, already men- ■ 
tifni(‘d. TliO road 
hitluT from Taranna 
coasts a small inlet 
lying between Tas- 
mans and Forestier's 


roiiiusula. The Nock 


lies at*the Vad of the inlet. On a knoll commanding it are the remains of the military 
guard-house, and the stages ort which were chained the savage dogs already mentioned as 
addling to the danger of any attempted escape. On the east of the Ne(tk is Pinites’ Kay, on 
which at a little distance up the coast lie the Tessellated I'aveincnfs, immense floors of flat 
rocks fitted together like a work of art, and studded at intcn^als with great honeycombed 
boulders that appear like mammoth sponges. Then in an opposite direction going*down 

the coast a little way is the Blowhole, a deoj) cave in the rocks, worn ou^ iSie 

action of*rho sea, and extending far under the neck of a small promontoiy to a point 
where a large portioij of the land on the opposite slope has fallen in, and whore the 
dash of the water can Ihj watcjhed in its ebb and flow from the ocean. ♦ 

About a iflile along the beach , from this opening rises the grandest o^ ^11 the 

strange formations of this coast, namely Tasmim’s Arch. It is due, no doubt, to^long 
continued action of the s('.a, wearing away both rwk and land. Two long parallel walls 
of cliff, eighty or ninety feet high, support a vast mass of j*ock crowned with earth and 
forest to a thickness of fifty or sixty feet; and thVough the arch thus formed is seen 
the wash of the ocean between the •sustaining walls that fonu the entrance to the long 
natural •tunnel which finds its outlet at the mouth of the Blqwhole. ^ 

The next section of our article deals with D'Entrecasteaux Channel and the Huon 
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Ei^, along which lie fhe mosj .imjfortant fruit-growing districts of Tasmania. Fruit 
and jam«tea*6^anfongst the principal exportg of the colony. It is a striking evidence of 

^he essential similarity of the English and Tasmanian climates that ^every sort of fruity 
TOieh ripenS well in the open air in England thrives equally welb in Tasmania, while 

• those which require artificial culture in Englandf will Aot arrive* at any perfection in 
Tasmania without some similar aid. Hence it comes tljit the*tropical hid semi-tropical 
colonies in jtljo 4iJistraIian group are mainly dependent on Tasmania for the sorts of 

- fript mojgt acceptable to the English palate. From here they get their supply of those 
classes of jftars and apples which arc suitable for winter keeping; "while hundreds of 
tons of the sof^pr and smaller fruits reach them annually from Tasmania in the shape 
of jam. The names of some of the jam-making firms in Tasmania afe even ^as house- 
hold words from Cape Howe * 
to the (lulf of Carpentaria. • 

ITic physical conformation • • • 

of the Channel and Huon dis- 
tricts has had much to do 
» with the development ,of fruit 

* «ultiirc. No one who takes 

^ho journey from north to 
south along the main road can 
fail to notice that tlui aspect 
of\he scenery changes as soon 
as ho surmounts the cnsst, of 
Constitution Hill, and that 
it assumes thenceforward the 
characteristics of Scottish as 
distinguished from Engl ish 
scenery. In facjt, Tasmania 
north of Constitution Hill may 
bo considered a sort of smaller 
England* while south of that 
boundary® it becomes a much- 
diminislied Scothmd — a country 
of rugged mountains and narrow 
valleys. This renders it far less 
suitable for agriculture and pas- 
ture thaJk the northern parts 
of the* island!; but by no , 

moans less fitted for horticulture. In the valleys amongst the hills the soil 
is an accumulation of detrifiis from the mountain-side, and is generally very 
rich and productive, and these characteristics qf Southern Tasmania become 
more marked as we get further south. Hence the settled portions of the klandf 
south of Hobart* are principally held by small proprietors, and these, chiefly turn 
63* « 
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their attention to fruit-culture, as being more profitable thafti agriculture for sj^U 
holdings. * o' 

The scenery of those regions is very plet^sing, and one can scarcely find in anj/ 
part of the island more to delight tllb eye than may be met with in s£n excunsidn 
down the Channel an/i up the**Huon River, as far as the Franklin township. The^ " 
oppQrtunitics for* such an,excui*j^^on occur almost daily. Four times a week small but 
well-equipped steamboats run do^vn the Channel, ascending the Uuqp^, River, and 
returning to ‘town next day. The way to enjoy the^ excursion thoroughly 'is r)>y 
water as far as Franklin, and return to Hobart by coach. The distance'' by road is 
"less than half the distance by water, and it would be difficult to say^, which part of 
the journey is the more fascinating to the lover of .fine scenery. In his trip 
down the Channel, the 'tourist can bo put ashore at®any spot which he would like to 
explore, and may always feel confident of being ^ble to go on next daj", or the day 
after at latest. • , 

Throughout the journey * there is always something to interest and delight. 
Looking back as Wb leave the wharf, we get that grand panoramic viov^? of the town 
and m^)unUiin which was described in our account of the approach to Hobart by sea,* 
Turning •our back to the town, when w'e have passed the Ciistray Esplanade, we see ' 
on bur right the whole of tfie Sandy Ba}’^ suburb, standing at the foot of the 
hills which culminate in Mount Nelsoix Running past it, the vessel skirts the 
coast, which rises gradually from sandhills to grand sandstone cliffs. Two or three 
' miles beyond the Grange, a very fine ctountry house, cons})iciiously situated, comes the 
Shot Tower. The cliftis rise liighcr and higher for about a mile bc3’^()n(l the tower, 
when tbc coast bends inwards with an abrupt dij) towards Brown's ilivor, officially 
known as Kingston. Having crossed the mouth of the Jhown's River liny, we come 
to a fine headland, Pearson’s Point, called also Passage Point. High u]) on this stand 
the residences of two pilots^ whoso duty it is to boanl and take chaige of every vessel 
that comes up the bay, except in the case of those which hold mi exc^mption from pilotage 
t)y authority of the Hobart Marine Board. The front windows of the pilots’ houses 
comrn^d a (ionqilcte view of the bay, so that no ship can pass unseen into die 
^ Estuary of (the iJerwent. Iminediatclj^ oppcisite is the northern point of Bruny Island. 
Bruny Island 'was so named from General Briiny D’Entrecasteaux, }vho cdcninijnded 
one of dhose French expeditions which explored the South Seas about the end of die 
last ecnturj% and which have loft many records f)f their visits in the tiamos given to 
various headlands, islands, and rivers along the coast of Tasmania. The ^uon River 
itself wiis*" named from a Captain Huon Kermandec, from whose sqmame^ somewhat 
blundered, the Kennandie River has been named. The island consists of two pSninsulas, 
North and South Bruny, connected by a narrow stri}) of sand. North Bruny fofms the 
west coast of Storm Bay. The northern point of it is almost duo west of the Iron 
Pot Lighthouse, which guards the entrance to the DerWent Estuary. 

Between Bniny and the njainland lies D’Entrecasteaux Channel. If there has 
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been rough weather down the l»ay, a marked difference is felt as soon as Pearaon’s Point 
is passed* aud the Channel entered. Thtf shelter of the land renders this part of the 
journey a sort of river excursion, thouj^h we are far below the lin<^ of fresh water. ThS 
^ steamers stop habitually at every township or settlement possessing a jetty, but tliey 
will also put out a boat to accomuK)date passengers who wish to' go Oj^hore at any part 
of the coast, or to take on board others who have signallefl > the vessel by light/ng a 
lire on the* beach. The first regular halting^place after Pearson’s Point is Great Oyster 
Obve, emee^ tUe abode of |he last> remnant of aborigines. Here they resided, under the 
care of a suf>crintoiideiit. They were well housed, well clothed, and well fed ; but they, 
dropped oft* one by one, till at length the only survivor was a woman ^ named Truganini, 
and she died in 187G. More than forty years previously she had aided Mr. Robinson 
in his endeavour to induce the natives to submit to the Colonial Gov^ernment, and had 
contributed greatly to his success by her influence with her countrymen. 

After Great Oj^stcr Cove, the next st(f{)pagc is at* the far prettier bay of Little 
Oyster Covc.^ Hero is an exvicllent jetty, and on each side of thejbay are houses with 
well-kept gardens and orchards sloping to the wajerside. About three miles more 
along the c.oast brings us to the township of W oodbridge, better known by its unofficial 
^lesignation of Pepj)cnnint Lay. Within the last few jxuirs this has been rising step-dily 
Jnto note as a favourite summer rcsoit. Most of the inhabitants of the bay are fruit- 
growers, and a strong, well- constructed jetty, with tram-rails, furnishes the means of 
conviying their produce to the steamer. The value of property in this neighbourhood^ 
has greatly imjrcasod of late years, for the beauty of the bay, with its sheltering 
amphitheatre of hills and its delightful climate, has been the means of attracting 
not merely summer visitors, but several pennanent residents, who have purchased land, 
built houses, and in many ways im})roved the township. From the bay itself, and 
especially from some of the hills surrounding it, there are exquisite views of^ the 
Channel. The peculiarity of the coast scenery in tlie Chaniiel consists in the succession 
of small bays bounded by points of land projecting far out, so that each Cay is a smuli 
sheltered harbour. In some jdatjes six or sc*.ven such points may be se(‘n overlapping 
one another within a range of about live miles as we look along the Channel fiWi an 
elevated* position. • 

•After \\' oodbridge, Long Lay and (Tordon arc passed, both thriving little settle- 
ments, the foraier lying partly at the foot and jmrtly on the slope of a hill ma'fkod in 
the more recent surveys as Grove’s Hill. From this we get the filmiest views both up 
and down «tho Channel that are obtainable anywh(*re. Rounding the pointy on which 
Gordon lie«, we enter the Iluon River ; but as there are two opportunities every week 
of going further down the coast, we will suppose that we are availing ourselves oi’ one 
of these, and that wo run past the estuary of the Huon to Port Esperance. This is 
a beautiful land-locked bay, ajid the sc^enc of on annual regatta, whicli brings great 
numbers of visitors from every part of the Clumncl and from Hobart. In the mouth 
of the bay arc thrt)o small islands, known respectively as Faith, Hope, and Charity.^ 
Hope Island, tlje larg(^st „of the three, is a thriving and productive farm. Port 
Esperance and the more southern bays of Southport and Recherche derive tlieir 
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importance from their saw-mills. They lie on the edge vast forests, which for many 
years to come arc likely to supply timber sufficient to meet all the wants -of •'fasmania 
ftself, and to leave ’a^large surplus for exportation. ^ 

' Returning up the coast, wo, see behind usrtwo grand mountain peaks. These are , 
collectively knoWcU as' Adamsoi^s Peak, but separately as the Cow and the Calf. 
Entenng the estuary of** the Hubn, we pass Huon Island, a fertile farm of 105 acres 
prettily fringed with sheltering trees, up to Port Cygnet, the estuary bf rf Tiver which 
discharges itself into the estuary of the Huon. The township of Port Cygnet, officially 
'known as Lovett, is a thriving place, with jam manufactories, saw-milfs, and coal- 
mines. Leaving tjie Cygnet estuary, we cross to Shipwrights* Point, oh. the mouth of 
the Huon. A regatta is held here every New Year’s Day. It is one of the favourite 
holidays of the Hobart people. Ever}^ available steamer is chartered for the occasion, 
j ^ and every one is sure 

to bo crowded. The 
navigation of the Huon 
is difficult, owing to 
shifting sands, hence 
the progr(?ss up the" 
river is slow. The jour-v' 
iiey terminates at Frank- 
lin, the capital of tlic 
Huon (listri(*t. The 
town is Imilt on the 





right bank of the river, and ex 
tends in a somewhat straggling os thk huon koao. ^ 

array for about a mile. A fevr 

days may be pleasantly spent in Franklin and its neighbourhood. , The lianks of the stream 
are beautifully wooded ; and fishing and boating excursions form the chief attraction to the 
^visitor. As he sits watching his* line, or slowly paddling along the stream, he will be 
struck by the mirror-like effects of the water. Every objocj is reflected, with wonderhil 
accuracy of colour and minuteness of detail The overhanging trees and foliage in all 
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their fantastic, forms, the tints of the clouds and colour of the sky, with the green 
of the oi'chUrds and gardens beyond, fegether form a picture which will never he 
forgotten, and which in after days will often “flash upon that inil^ard eye which is th*e 

bliss of solitude/' • * • 

• • 

The journey back to Hobart by coach is twenty-fife miles. The road runs through 
pictur(»que mountain gorges, and round the ends of gullies* abounding in the giant 
fern and tfie, graceful grass- tree. It is terraced round the spurs of “Mount Wellington, 
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and in some places it runs on the side of such a steep incline that the top of tall gum- 
trees are on a Icrel with the coach as it bowls along the highway. The necessity for 
heading jimncrous Qteeks and gorges makes the bends of the rcMwl very abrupt in some 
parts, and arches and culverts are of frequent occurrence. Coming from the I^uon to 
Hobart, the incline is almost continuously upward till we arrive quite near the town, 
when a bend in the road brings to view the bright and beautiful panorama of tlie 
city and tlio bay, and a rapid drive downhill soon lauds us at the cpaoh-officc in 
Liverpool Street * 
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^ ^ THE EARLIER MAORI WARS. 
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The' First Cause of the Troubles —Distribution of Blame— Tbt, Maori Charaotor — The Wairau Massacre — Raupa- 
raha and Rangihaeata— Governor Fitzroy’s Decision- -Its Misconception by the Natives — Heke's ** Rebellion ” 
— Stran^»’o Allies— An Assault on tSe Fah Repulsed— -A Soldier Tortured — Taken Unawares — ^The Chiefs 
Latter Fiid— Trouble in the Hutt Valley — Arrest of Rauparaha — Kanfrihaeata's Lament — A Mischanoe at 
Wanffaiiuij^'Revcnifre and Retribution — Pride and Appetite — Superior Savages— The Proofs ‘bf Superiority. 

T he pliraKsc “Maori Wars” is, perhaps, somewhat misleading, although it js«that which 
is generally used to denote the whole of the incidents to he related hero and in a 
• subsccjuent article.® For there was only one war worthv the name. From the signing 
of the Treaty of Waitangi, which formally coded to the Queen the sovcreigrity of New 
Zealand in LS40, uj) till about 1870 or later, troubles Averc continually arising between 
t.hfc settlers and the natives. At various, times during these thirty years, and at 
various places, the disagreemciit took the shape of actinil fighting. The first blood 
was shed, and theMong, fierce, disheartening struggle begun in real oifrncst, in the 
northerfi part of the South Island, hut the rest of the fighting was entirely confined 
to the Ncrth Island. Even there the petty wars, as th(iv may be called, were neither 
wides])read nor }>rotracted, thouj^h they vv'erc Woody and nninerons, and found their 
theatres of action, from time to time, in nearly every part of the island. Many of 
the tribes continued friendly throughout and often fought as bravely and consistently 
•on our side against their countrymen jus the latter did in their own defence. 

Tlie- immediate causes of the greater j)art of the bloodshed were disputes about 
land ; bul; it is not at all clear that the more distant and real causes w(‘re not very 
different, Flveryhody seems to have been to blame — Administration, settlors, and natives 
— birf. th(5^ natives undoubtedly least of all. The chiefs who had suhsciribed to the 
t-reaty oi cession had beei^ persuaded to do so by roprcscntat/ions of the resulting 
benefits, aud «by the assuran(*e that their full territoi-ial rights would be secured to 
them; but. many powcii-ful chiefs of the iitterior had never signed at all — had not oven 
been asked to sign. It soon becauno evident that the intentions of the white man were 
pur(^ly sellis]!, and that, while ho did not in the least object to any scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of the Maoris that might be accomplished without trouble to himself, his ijple object 
was to acquire the largest possible quantity of land at the lowest possible cost. The 
Maoris were not only neglected by the Administration, but they were often treated with 
indignity by the settlers. Many of the latter regarded them as mere niggers, and did 
not find out *that they were not till blood had flowed like water and many a homestead 
had smoked to the sky. 

It could not be expected that the Maoris wmidd submit to such treatment mthout 
very oinphatic protests. At first those were merely verbal. The Maoris were fond of the 
“pakeha.” He brought them luxuries formerly iUnimagined. They had a vast respect 
for him, too, for they at once an^ instinctively recognised him as their superior. By- 
Imd-by they gauged his motives more accurately, for as time went on he was less 
careful to conceal them. They found that he was neither so infallible nor so invulnerable 
as ho would have them believe. So they finally, and not unsuccessfully, protested with 
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gunpowder and percussion-caps and double-barrelled guns. In this there is nothing 
that is in the^ smallest degree wonderful The Maoris were mtelli^ent, courageous, and 
utterly ‘fearless of death. They were, moreovei^ savages of a mdst cruel and ferocious 
type. Before the advent of the white* they were comrtantly fighting with one another ; 
war was their vocation, war was their recreation, wail was a princijfti] source of, their 
food supply.^ To con({uer was their highest ambition. To be* defeated was worse than 
death. ^ ‘They drank the warm blood of their fallen enemies. They pluRftked out and 
swallowed the eyes of the* chiefs whom they vanquished. Captives of war were fastened, 
and then they were eaten. Human flesh was a staple commodity, bartered from one 
tribe to another, in strict accordance with the laws of supply and •demand. Charles • 
Hiirsthousc — and few men knew •the Maori better than he — says in ^his book on New 
Zealand, “ The- day the two races jnet, the Anglo-Saxon saw he had found a dark- 
skinned man — no slave-negro, clumsy Kafly, pig-headed Hottentot, emasculate Hindoo, 
or soft Paphian islander nourished on bread-fruit paj); but a black Scandinavian of 
the south, a very ckjver and ferocious six-feet savage, who al.e •the dog and shark, * 
drank blood, scofied at death, and who anj^ da}’^ in*tlic year would tight his (#iemy to 
^jthc death for the prize of the corpse to feast on; a fierce but* shrewd pagan, wont to 
procure his food and eiiforc(j his rights b}^ the argi^tenf tcvi baxmlinum, the (a 

‘sort of axe), and the Avar-club.’' 

Such Ix'ing tlu^ cliarac.tcr of the Maoris, it was oul}'’ natural they should resent 
the neglect and contempt they experienced at 4ho hands of the whites. They saw that 
what the latter wore most desirous of obtaining was land; and by way of ipetaliatfon 
they refused to let them have it. But the ^vhitcs would have it — honestly il* possible, 
but have it they would. So there was war in the land. It would be stating only 
half the truth, however, to say that the sole motive of the Maoris for keepipg soyie of 
the best pieces of land to themselves was revenge. Witli ^11 their good qusJities, they 
were not only vindictive but avaricious. If the land was, and would Abo still mor^ 
a source of wealth to tlic white man, why not to the Maori also ? For the same reason 
that the white man was anxious to acejuire land, the Maori became anxious to keep it. 

The money we 'got for the land,'' he said, is soon gone, but the lancl remains for 
over.” Ho was^ wise enough not to kill the g-ooso that laid the g’oldou eggs ; but he 
was hardly wise enough to sec that by keepii^ the goose to himself he uiaterially 
depre(jiated the value of the eggs. 

The history of the war may be naturally divided into three epochs — the first being 
the fightinjf between 1843 and 1848; the second, the Taranaki war of 1S(#0-S1, and the 
war of 1863-C4, which was fought out in the country south of Auckland, and was 
the greatest ofc the Maori wars ; the third, which must be reserved for a subsequent 
chapter, the troubles arising from the foundation atnong the Maoris of a superstitious 
fanaticism, the votaries of whifih vrere •called the Han Haus. 

The Wairau massacre is one of the most lameptahle incidents in the authentic 
histoy of New Zealand. It is especially so because not only was there a less ot 
English life, hut* there wa^ a lack of English justice in the cause for which it was laid 
down. Rauparaha and Kaugihaeata w’^ere great chiefs, who lived for the most part on 
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the northern shore of Cook Strait They were the proprietors also of a large* tract of 
fertile land on the opposite side of the strkit. This block, known as ‘ the Wairau 
"(/'alley, lies about seX^enty miles from fNelson, in a south-easterly direction.** The New 
Zeciland Company profpssed to h§,vo purchased it from the natives. This company had 
been^ formed in 1*839 for the pnr{)ose of acquiring land for settlement by immigrants^ 
and what are now the principal towns in the neighbourhood of Cook Strait — Welling* 
ton, Wanganui, NtJw Plymouth, and Nelson — were founded by it. It was tlie*action thus 
taken • by private gentlemen that induced the British' Goverfiment to negotiate for tile 
‘sovereignty of New Zealand. In 1840 it became a dependency of the Crown, and the 
Maoris obtained all the rights of British subjects on paper. Had they obtained these 

rights in itreality, many difficulties might 
have been avoided. The imphilosophical 
Briton usually regards himself as belonging 
to a race superior to all other races, con- 
temporary or defunct; and he is disj)osed 
to grant equal rights and liberties only to 
those who are able to take them by force^ 
in the event of his refusal. In plain words^ 
the average Briton is somewhat of a bully; 
and nowhere is this trait of character — co- 
existing, of course, with many traits that two 
admirable — more clearly shovni than in the 
early history of our various colonics. It 
was this spirit that, led to the aflray at the 
Wairau. Rauparaha denied having sold 
the land, refused the payment which was 
offered, and said the land was his own, and 
he meant to keep it. The Company, more- 
over, had nothing to show in evidence of their purchase, as was afterwards declared 
by the commissioner apjiointed to impure into disputes about land. ‘The agent of the 
Company at Nelson sent surveyors to the place. Rau]>araha and Rangihac^ta, who 
had crossed the strait in canoes, fired the surveyors’ huts, alleging that the materials of 
which they were constructed belonged *to themselves. The surveyors’ own projjerty had 
been first removed ‘to a distance and carefully preserved from injury. 

Upon* this the Government magistrate at Nelson issued a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the two chiefs on a charge of ari^on, and, accompanied by the*Company’s 
agent and a party of constables, proceeded to execute it. In the Governjnont brig they 
sailed for Cloudy Bay, into which the Wairau River discharges itself and landed there 
on the 15th of June, 1843. On the 16th, while soarching^for Rauparaha, they fell in with 
a friendly chief, a nephew of Rauparaha, who warned them not to deal harshly with hia 
^incle» On the 17th they came upon the two chiefs, with about a hundred followers, 
on a strong position on the farther side of a deep and rapid tributary of the Wairau* 
Bchgid was a dense scrub, which would afford them a safe retreat Several of the 
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European party crossed the stream in a canoe. The usual salutations were not omitted, 
only the magistrate refusing to join. The waWnt was then produced, asid a demand 
made for Rauparaha land Rangihaeata. ^ The former said that the land belonged to 
him,' that he could do what he pleased with his that he would not go, and that he 
would stay where he was ; and t^e passionate Rangihaeata exclaimed furiously, ** I am 
on my own settlement; 1 do not go to England to interfere 'with you.” Meanwhile 
Rauparaha’s iv^phew, who was perhaps the only man in the whole agsdmblj^ who 
followed an entirely blameless line of conduct, read 'passages from the'^New Testa- 
ment, and besought that peace might be preserved. His injunctions 'were unheeded, 
' ^not only by the savages, but also by those who called themselves Christians. The 
conduct of the nmgistrale was highly reprehensible. rHo ^vas not only hasty in the 
issue of the warrant, but overbearing in the execution of it. On the chiefs re- 
fusing to submit to his authority, .he threatened to fire. Their answer was the same. 
From the European side a shot was fired, which hit one of the natives. A 'inelec 
''ensued. The Europeans, overpowered by numbers, fled across the stream into the 
woods, but not before thirteen laid keen killed and nine taken prison(*rs. llie blood of 
the chiefs jyas up. Fierce hereditary instincts W'ere high in the ascendent, overwhelm- 
ing every consideration of prudence or policy. iRauparaha, an old man now, had in 
his younger days made a tdanghtering cxi)edition half-waj" down the South Island, 
killing, roasting, and eating as he w^ent. What Rauparaha had been tlien, Rangihaeata 

now. Te Ronga, "wife of Ilangihaeata and ilaughtcr of Rauparaha, was lying dead, 
killed by pie bullets of the pakehas.” Tn the heat of the moment, and in conformity 
with the Maori usage, which demands blood for blood, the captives were slain as they stood, 
all defenceless. The magistrate and the Company’s agent were among those that found 
a grave where a larger estate had been hoped for ; and a monument to their memory, 
and that of \he rest of the faljen, now marks the spot, wdiich is known as Massacre Hill. 

The tw'o chiefs w^ent back to their old haunts on the north side ol’ the strait, 
aiW took up their residence at Otaki. There a ^^’osl^.^an missionary obtaiiie<l Raii- 
paraha’s consent to bury the European dead, who still lay ghastly in tlie light of 
day. He journeyed to the Wairau, and like a Christian man, and n bravo one, he 
performed the* sacred duty he had midertaken. He found that every skull h^ been 
cleft, but that the Maoris had refrained from practising their usual bloody rites upon 
the bodies. 

In the colony tke event caused sis gresit a shock as wdien a gj'eat stone is cast into 
a quiet pond, and the outennost rings and ripples of the dire consternation \>eat with 
no small force oven against the distant shores of Europe, but especially on those of 
the home-land. The tide of immigrants W’as checked. Sympathy with thoeNew Zealand 
settlers was expressed in every quarter. At Paris, as reported in Galirpia^i Vs Meaaenger for 
April 3rd, 1844, “a proposition w’as made to coq)mence«a subscription to enable the 
unfortunate settlers to return home.” 

« Thp natives were highly elated, for it had been demonstrated that the ** pakeha ” 
was neither invincible in the field nor incapable of moral error, and •there followed, 
very naturally, a decrease of faith in him and an increase of faith in themsel'^s. 
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Ip tho year following that of the so-called inassacro, Governor Fitzroy had an 
interview with Kauparaha. After inqiiiAng into the whole matter, ho gave his decision 
as foUowij: — “Hearken, O chiefs and elders, to ^ny decision. . . ) In the first place the 
‘ pakehas ’ were in tho wrong. They Lad no right to build houses on the land, the sAlo of 
which you disputed. . . . They were wrong in tryirg to apprehend) you, who had corn- 
initted no crime. ... As they were greatly to blame, anfl as they began tho fight, 
and fWi yi^ii were hurried into crime by their misconduct, I will not •avenge their deaths.” 
• The ^Governor’s verdict, just 

though it was, was mistaken by 
the natives ®fbr cowardice, and 
turned their admiration for Eu- 
ropeans almost to contemj)t. 

Eauparaha hiiTiself said with a * 
scornful laugh that tho Governor 
was afraid* of him ; and another 
chief is reported to have said 
— “ You white people arc vi'iy 
good for building* houses and 
ships, for biying and selling, for 
making cattle fat, and for grow- 
.ing bread and cabbagt^s ; you arc 
like the rats, always at work ; 
but as to fighting, you arc like 
them also, you only know how 
to run.” What a blow to Eng- 
lish pride was this! — coming, not 
from Frenchman or JInscovite, but 
from one of a pack of savages 
in the South Seas. 

The next conflict bctwo<'u 
the two racjes ran its disastrous 
course in the neighbourhood of 

tlio Bay of Islands. It is generally, but vorj^ crronconsly, called the rebellion of 
Hone, or Johnny, Heke. Notwithstanding that the cases are not exactly parallel, 
it is quite as absurd to (*.all Heke a rebel as it would be to call Kosciusko or 
William AVallace a rebel. Hoke was married to 1?he daughter of the renowned w^arrior 
Hongi, who had in 1820, under the wing of the missionaries, visited England, been 
introduced to George IV., and collected anus and ammunition, and who had re- 
turned to New Zealand only »to carry lire, death, and ruin far to the south by aid of 
his superior weapons. Hoke was less travelled than his father-in-law, though hardly 
less remarkable in other rcspecits. He had reached an advanced stage of civilisation. 
From being a# savage ho became a Christian. WTicn receiving the sacraluent, he was 
so deegly affected as to shod tears. His knovrlodgo of tho Scriptures was^ most 
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profound, and references to Bible events and characters "^were ever on his lips. ^ From 
Christianity he drifted into scepticism. He hrfted the whites, comparing ^therA to the 
Egyptians, and his t)\vn countrymen to the Israelites whom the Egyptians^ hold in 
bondage. He was chief of the Ngapuhi tribe. 

Among the Ngapuln it had c^^)me to bo generally believed that the flagstaff erected 
at Kdrorareka was the cause, or, at any rate, the symbol of the cause, of all their 
calamities. Their grievances were undoubtedly real. Hoke had signed the treaty, but 
he had done so under the impression that he was doing something to^ his owii 
advantage. Before long, however, the price of everything was raised by the imposition 
of Customs^ duties: and the sailors {ind whalers, who were wicked in themselves, but 
good to the Maoris, were all driven aw'ay. The flagstafl*, cause of all their woe, was 
cut down by Heke’fJ men. Previous to the operation, they went through a war dance 
and jecited a chant, partly in honour of the God of' the Bible and partly an invoc.atioii 
to the Maori god of battles, Tu-inataiienga 

« On hearing of thp outrage, Governor Fitzroy hastened to the spot. At an assembly 
of the natives at AVaimate, ten old muskets were f)ficred in atonement of the so-(ialled 
act of robelHon, and twenty-five chiefs apologised for Htikes misconduct. Hoki^ ]iims(‘lf, 
who niiuiifestcd an extravagant fondness for (jpistolary literature throughout his whole 
career, apologised by a letter that showed more detiance than contrition. Thomas 
Walker None, or, as he is designated in the ilaori tongue, Tamati Waka None, was at 
this time and henceforth entirely a Q'ueens man. By his advice the Governor withr 
drew the troops which had been sent in anticipation of hostilities. The flagstaff was 
re-established; and, to romovo the chief cause of the discontent, Kororarcka was 


declared a” free })ort. 

Instead of pacifying the Maoris, this concession simply confirmed thnn in the 
belief ''that 'the white man was afraid of them. The property of two settlers was 
destroyed ; the flag])oIe was again levelled with the gi’oimd ; but no blood was spilt. The 
Governor immeiliately offered a reward of £100 for the ap}»rehensioii of those who had 
interfered with the settlers, and a like sum for the capture of Hoke. Heke was an 
astute and atiibitious savage. Ho had also a fine sense of humour. He offered 
£100 for thd head of (Governor Fitzroy. H,M.S. Hazard was sent to the Bay of 
Islands with a detachment of the OGtli Regiment. Tlie flagstaff’, sheathed with iron 
and surVounded by a stockade, was ' again set uj>, and soldiers were posted to 
defend it. ^ 

In the^first days of March, 1845, Hekc assembled his men in the neighbourhood 
of Kororarcka. A missionary procured leave one Sunday to preach in" his camp, and 
chose for his text, “ Whence come wars and fightings 'f AVhen the sermon was ^,ovor, 
Heko told the preacher he had better have delivered it to the white men, to whom it 
was more applicable. On the llth the signal-station was, again taken, the town sacked 
and burnt, and the inhabitants forced to flee in ships to Auckland. Heke's coup 
spread dismay throughout the colohy. At Auckland, AVellington, and Nelson, defensive 
works were begun. The people of Auckland were daily expecting that Heke would bo 
upon them. A sentry was stationed to report the first appearance of the enemy. At 
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last one night the ]?oll of inuskdtiy was heard in the distance. All through the 

darkn^ t^c citizens watched in a sta^ of suspense and alarm. They heard the beat 
and the call of unseen drums and bugles, and listened to the |%gular tread of unseen 
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feet The soldier were mustered, the sailors were landed from the ships of war in 
the harbour, positions of defence were assumed, but the advancing night brought 
wth it no dusky foemen, and by daylight, when limbs were stiff and eyof were sore, 
it was known that the guns had been fired in a neighbouring village to celebrate the 
death of a chief. 
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In many parts of the country the conduct of thoe natives* waxed in‘iolent; and 
out-settlers, in fear of their lives, began to collect in the towns. The only ^^ay to 
bring about a better rstpe of things was to suppress Heke. On the 3rd of April, 1845, 
troops sailed from Auckland for the Once again the standard was hoisted, 

and martial law was proclaimed^® Heke was entrenched at Okaihau, eighteen miles 
inland,** and approachable .only through the roughest of country. The English force 
consisted of 400 men, who were joined by 400 native allies under Tamati W^xka None. 
The parties to \his strange confederacy were a constant .source of wonder tcf each rothen 
The Englishmen wei*e astonished that a mob of savages, barely removed from canni- 
balism, and full of strange and barbarous customs, should every morning and evening 
bpenly and ’fervently worshij) God; while, on the other hand, the savages, observing 
the conduct of thcr soldiers, seriously doubted w'hether they were C-hristians. In a 
few days Gkaihau was reached. It was defended by two lines of palisades. Inside 
these there was a ditch or shallow 'excavatioii all i*ound, from which the enemy tired. 
The outer fence, being interwoven with the long though leaves of the Now Zealand flax, 
served also as a screim. A sally Avas made from the ** pah,” but it was easily rci>ulsed. 
Within the '‘pah” the enemy were secure. It soon became quite evident that, Avithout 
artillery, the place was impregnable; and the troo))s, therefore, fell back on the coast. 
In their march thither they Avere not once inolei^ted ; and the native allies gained the 
gratitude and aditiiration of the troops by constructing litters and carcliilly convoying 
the Avounded through the wooded and mountainous (jountry Avhicli liad to bo traversed. 
Tlie chivalrous nature of our savage enemies was further apparent from the fact that, 
after wo Had gone, they dee{)ened the graves of our dead, and procured missionaries 
to read the burial service over tlicni. 

Flushed Avith success — for the failure of tlie English he reckoned as success to 
himself— Heke became still more arrogant. In a letter to th»j Governor he said 
“Gesar, Pontius Pilate, Nebuftiiadnezzar, Pharaoh, Nicodemus, A.grippa, and Herod Avere 
kings and governors. Did they confer any benefit? Or did they not rather kill (Jhrist 
Jesus?” Ho attacked our native allies, and received a wound which prevented liim 
for some, time from taking an active part in the Avar. Kawiti, his colleague, became 
fighting general, and took up a strong position at Ohaeawai, nineteen miles froyi the 
coast. An expedition of 900 men, including natives, advanced upon 'him. Thfe time 
the artillery, of which there Avere four, pieces, had not been overlooked. The “pah” 
was surrounded by three roAVs of high palisades, and a ditcjh five feet deep Avas dug on 
the inner side of the inmost roAV. The enemy Avere estimated at 250. A thirty- two* 
pounder Avas fired continuously against the palisades, and when it was t|>ought a 
sufficient breach had been made, a storming party was organised. Shortly after 3 p,m. 
on the 1st of July, 200 men advanced to the assault. It Avas then discovered ‘ that 
the inmost fence Avas quite intact; and after ten minutes of terrible find utterly 
ineffectual fighting, in Avhich half our men Averd' killed or wounded, a retreat wa.^ 
made. To the British soldiery the* night which folloAved was an aAvful one. In the - 
cold arid darkness of an Antipodean winter they lay in momentary expectation of an 
attack from the jubilant enemy. The latter, however, wore ' otherwise engaged. The , 
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night was ^rfectly stiil, and qvery 'sound within the “ pah was distinctly audible. A 
soldier •of the 99 th had been captured, ;^nd every half-hour ho was tortured with red- 
hot irons, feis screams of agony, and ejaculations of “ 0 m jj frod ! 0 my God ! 
together ?vith the yells and ferocious merrinrent of the savages, rang with horrible 
distinctness far into the solitudes. ^The soldiers w>pre driven almost to frenzy, *and 
entreak^d to be allowed to go to the rescue of their Comrade or to die in the attempt. 
For several, days the hostile parties faced each other, but no shots were tired. On 
Jhe Syt the. Maoris hoisted a white flag, and recpiested the English to* come forward 
and biiry^keir dead. OA the 10th the “pah” was abandoned, the retreat being concealed 
by the howling of the dogs, who were tied up for that purpose. A new position was 
taken up at Ikorangi, and there, while dancing their dance of war, the ’ triumphant a 
Ngapuhi sang the following lineal in derision of their ciiouiies:— 


“ An attack ! An attack ! E lia 1 • 

A battle 1 A battle ! £ l\a ! * 

A fijrht on the baiikt^ of the river I 
It is complet.<ily swept and emptied. 

Oh ! you would fif^ht, j^ou would^fiiifht I 
You had bett.er stayed at homo in Europe 
Than have suffered a repulse from W'hareaJiau- 
He has driven you back to your God ! 

You may enst your book behind, 

And leave your relig-ion oti the {jrround. 

An attack ! An attack ! £ ha ! 

A battle! A battle ! E ha I” 


During the next four months Governor Fitzroy did nothing but wait. JThc forces 
at liis command wore insiifticient. to ensure success. Heke and Kawiti continued hostile. 
The former busied himself with letter-writing, and the latter with fortifyng “,pahs.” 
Captain Fitzroy was recalled, find in November Captain# Grey assumed the arduous 
dutioKS of Governor-in-Chief. Ileiriforccments also arrived. • ^ 

Governor Grey immediately proceeded to the Day of Islands, and informed Heko 
that he gave him four days to decide for peace or Avar. In his reply Hekq quoted 
the wqjrds of a w^ar-soug Avhich sufticiently indicated his intentions: — “OhJ let us flght, 
fight, %ht, ahal Lot us tight, aha! for the land that lies open before us!” Kawiti 
was entrenched at Rua-peka-peka, a “pah” of enormous strength. It measured 170 yards 
by 70 yards, and w^as surrounded by tAVo rows of high and strong timber palisades, a 
parapet of earth, and a ditch. Its defenders numbered about five liuiidrcd. In the 
besieging jiarty there were about 1,200 Europeans and 450 Maoris. ^ 

On the last day of 1845 a flag was hoisted within the “pah;” but it was carried 
away*soon aft«r by a shot from one of the English guns, an incident which called forth 
the admiration of the natives, both friendly and hostile. On the 2nd of January a 
sally was made from the “pah,* but it^w^as driven back by our allies mider Tamati Waka 
Nene, vvho requested that the English soldiers shoqld not be allowed to join in the 
fight, because they could not properly distinguish between friends and enemies. Oh 
Saturday, the 10th, firing* from the tliirty-two pounders and some smaller guns was 
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kept Up all day, and two breaches were made in* the ^uter defences. the same 

evening Heke arrived from Ikorangi, having l^een detained there by a. feigned^ attack 
from a body of frieiid^f/ natives. Next day being Sunday, the enemy were under the 
impression that there would be no fighting on the part of those who ‘ were the 
countrymen of the mr3sionaries.j| They retired, therefore, behind the “pah” for the 
purpoce of cooking thoir^ Sunday dinner and holding their Sunday services beyond 
reach of the shot and shell that hurtled and burst around them, r A, .brother of 
Tamati Waka * Nenc, suspecting how matters were, prept close up to • one • of thp. 

breaches. Seeing only a few persc/ns in the 
“pah,” ho made signals to that etfcct. The 
place was soon in the hands of the English ; 
and the Ma&ris, ceasing their hymns and 
prayers, riuhed to attack the position they 
had* so lately defended. To their own serious 
disadvantage, they proved its great strength. 
After making a gallant fight of it for four 
hours, they made a retreat no less gallant, 
carrying ofl* all their wounded comrades under 
fire. 

In a fcAv <lays the fhowers of the in- 
surgent chiefs had all melted away. Kawiti 
sued fur peaces using the words, “ Friend 
Governor, let peace be made between you 
and mo. I have had enough of your riches 
(shot).” Heke, alone and powerless, drowned 
his sorrows in the cup. As he had cut down 
the standard at Kororareka, so now was he 
himself laid low, and aU his wit and talent 
and ambition were mingled with tlie dust. 

* MONUMENT AT wANOANui. Hc died of consuiiiptioii five years later, in 

» 1850. A free pardon was proclaimed, end so, 

in Januarj’, 1846, ended the memorable war of Johnny Heke. • 

There was peace in the north. In, the south, however, the .smouldering ashes of 

disaffection were here and there bursting into flame, and threatened to culminate in a 
general conflagration The Hutt is a fertile valley nine miles north of 'V^^cllington. 
The Maoris*' disputed its possession, and during the first months of 3.846 tjhey com- 
mitted several outrages on the settlers. Soldiers were then quartered in the district 
One morning before daylight seventy Maoris advanced stealthily on a farmhouse, ^hcro 
fifty men of the 58th Regiment were stationed. Only Bugler Allen observed their 
approach. He blew a warning blast Next moment his' right arm was broken by a 
blow from a Maori axe. Snatching cthe bugle with his left baud, he caused the warning 
si^al to ring forth loud and clear once more. Once more only, for a second^ Wow 
sv^tly followed the first, and laid him dead on the spot But he had not perished in 
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vaiil : liis sleeping’ comrades were "by this time aroused. A hand-to-hand combat 
^ ensued, in* whvpb six soldiers were killed aid four wounded. A similar skirmish happened 
in the foll<{wing month. ^ ^ 

Rauparaha and Rangihaeata, of whom mention has already been made in connec- 
tion with the Wairau affair, were supposed to bo at t|ic root of these troubles. Raii- 
paraha professed to be friendly, but it was strongly suspected that from him emanated 
the directions which Rangihaeata carried out Among the natives* thegiselves Rau- 

paraha> cunning was proverbial • When anyone attempted an impossibility, they said 

• • 
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he niiglif as wdll try to know the designs of Rauparaha. He took no trouble to put 
himself beyond reach of the English ; but Rangiliacata, if less wily, was more cautious, 
and made himself unassailable in “ pahs ” the roads to which b>y through rocks, 
ravines, and* bush. 

Governer Grey, taking for granted that Rauparaha was playing double, paralysed 
the enemy by a bold and sudden, if morally dubious, stroke. With a trooji of soldiers 
he proceeded in H.M.S. Driver to tlie residence of the old chief, who lived a few miles 
along the coast from Wellington. Before dawn the dwelling was sun-ounded, and 
Rauparaha was seized before ho was fully awake. He bit and struggled and shouted ; 
but, in spite of all, he was at last a secure captive on board the steamer. Among, the ^ 
natives it was said that thejGovernor was going to hong him, dry his body, and send it 
to the Queen. Rangihaeata addressed to the prisoned warrior a lament, which has been 
64 * . 
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preserved among the Parliamentary papers. The f6llowing are ifome of tl^ introductoiy 
lines from the translation by Mr. Domett: — i 
« ‘ 1 ' 

“My brave canoe, c 
^ In lordly d^oration lordlicBt f^r; 

" t My proud ( anoe, 

the fleet that fleetest flew, 

How wert thou shattered by the surge of war i ^ 

^ ' ’Tis hut the fragments of the wreck of my renowned canoe 

^ That lie all crushed on yonder war8hii>'B deck.” 


Foariifig a f^to similar to that of Ranparaha, Rangihacata retired « farther into the 
inaccessible recesses of a wild country. At last his followers were scattered, and he 
himself became a 'fugitive. This was in August, 1845. 

ToAvards the end of the year there was more fighting in the neighbourhood of • 
Wanganui. The dispersed adherents of Rkngihacata carried thither the tale of their 
wrongs. By this means the discontent of the natives was devcloj>ed into active hostility, 
and disputed land was made the ^ cause of (juarrel. At Wanganui, in April, 1847, a 
chief was accidentally shot in the cheek by a midshipman of the Cnlliope. Maori 
custom (ieinandcd blood for bipod, and on the next day but. one, six young nativcL^ 
murdered Mrs. Gilrillan and four of her children. The Gilfillans were a family thi^t 
lived in a lonely part of the country about six miles from Wanganui. Friendly natives 
pursued the murderers, and five of them were taken. Four wore hanged, and one, on 
account of his youth, was sentenced only to transjiortation. The young men were 
related ^to some of the principal chiefs of the district, and their execution entirely 
roused flie natives from their irresolution. Wsuiganui was attacked on the 19th of 
May, 1847. Stockades were constructed and garrisoned Avith troops; and from time to 
timfj, up®till the 23rd of July, when hostilities ceased, the enemy appeared before the 
defences, and then retired tOAA-ards the bush, hoping, as they afterAvards declared, to 

‘ draw' our soldiers into an ambuscade. Several skirmishes took place, Avith loss on both 
sides. On one occasion the Maoris boro oft* and decently buried, one of the English 
dead.* Although the fighting came to a standstill in tliily, peace was not at that time 
proclaimed.' The Maoris disdained to ask for it. The Wanganui River, (therefore, 
remained in a state of blockade ; and the natives wore thus prevented froirf disposing 
of thdir produce in exchange for tho tea, sugar, and tobacco Avhich had become in- 
dispensable to thgir comfortable existence. After a contest of several months their 
pride at^last succumbed to their appetite, and they sued for peace. On < the 21st of 
February, 1848, therefore, peace Avas formally proclaimed, and a pardon extended to all 

Although the Maoris and the whites were still at variance, there was no further 
bloodshed for twelve years. Inter-tribal feuds, however, Avere not u&commori! They 
were caused by disputes as to the possession of land, to which the advent of the 
“pakeha” had given a new value. 

^ The Maoris are a people inu6h misunderstood. In many quarters, especially at home, 
the Maoris, as now existing, are believed to be tho half-civilised and decreasing^remnant ' 
of a race of cannibals. This belief or impression is the result of nothing but pure ignorance, 
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and its area\s daily contracting. lA other quarters, however, there prevails an opinion 
which IS nqu\lly erroneous, and which c^ainly cannot plead ignorance in extenuation. 

It claims f^r the Maoris a place among the races of mankind not 'far behind the Saxon 
himself. It extols their intelligence^ their cSurage^ their chivalry, the softness knd 
music of their language, the aptness and beauty of thefc rhetoric. It ^compares thejri to 
those barbarians of northern Europe who were ahnost a match* for the legions of Caisar, 
who finally* 5tay8d the flight of the mighty eagle of Rome, and of Whoiiwwe ourselves 
are thcf proud descendanti. It asserts that they have an Aryan descent, or that they 
are the mo(fem representatives of the lost tribes of Israel ; or, less ambitious, that their* 
original home was America or Japan. Those who are possessed by sucl> notions are, some • 
of them, probably unexcelled in their knowledge of Maori history, habits, and speech; 
but in drawing from such kno>\dedge their inferences as to the Maori character, they 
have allowed their imaginations to exercise a disturbing influence. It is only to •be 
expected, indeed, that men possessing some degree of* imagination should be carried 
farther than ;sober jtidgment approves on becoming acquainted with so unusual a type • 
of savage as the Maori. Anthony Trollope, novelist though he was, seldom# allowed 
his imagination to get^ the whip-hand of him, and on that account is a valualde Witness 
•in this matter. Ho says, “I feci grieved that I cannot participate more cordially than 
I do with the sympathies of those who have been stirred by a certain romantic element 
in the Maori character to build up in their own imaginations the fiction of a noble 
race.” 

That the Maoris are not savages, or that they have not an affinity with the race 
of savages that people Polynesia, it would be idle to contend ; and it itvoidd be 
equally foolish to deny that as savages they are both superior and remarkable. If the 
ditlcrcnce between them and the other Pacific races is great, it is due doubtless to the 
educational propcrt.ie^j of their country and climate ; the fertility and magnificence of 
the fonner, the salubrity and variety of the latter, ^ 

The most convincing evidences of the remarkable nature of the Maori savage were* 
drawn from him only after many years of contact with Europeans. These were — the 
formation of a I^^ind League to prevent the further alienation of their lands, the 
appointing of a king to rule over the powerful tribes of the centre of the North Island, 
and the^stablishmcnt of a religion. The first two were the earliest signs of the sprouting 
of the seed which, in the sixties, developed into the fatal upas-tree of the great New 
j^ealand w^ar. The Han Hau religion sprang up during the progress#of the hostilities ; 
and while lo a great extent it was a direct result of the conflict between the Iwo races 
it also became in turn a cause of its increased length cand bitterness. But for an 
account of these matters we must refer the reader who is not tired of our story to its 
continuation on* a later page. 
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PORT LINaUN. 

A liemoto Past — ^Associations with Flinders — What’s in the Name — Boston Bay : a Comparison — Water 
Everywhere — Native Leg^ond and its Possible Basis in Fact. 

rr^HLS beautiful spot lies just within the entrance to Sj>encor’s Gulf, on the western 
shoy't. The coast in the neighbourhood of the port has been made the sport of the 
waves of the Southern Ocean. No doubt in rcniote times there v/as here a bold headland 
pi’escnting a solid unbroken front to the sea, but little by little the waters have made 
breaches in the land, and, now there are islands and bays and inlets innumerable, 
forming a series of marine views which arc of exquisite loveliness. All round the coast 
are indentations in the limestone, some of which have expanded into bays containing an 
area of several square miles. Above these in many places tower rugged cliffs and 
lofty hills, covered with trees and scrub; while the waters with which the indentations 
are tilled are like sapphires margined with emerald. In them are inexhaustible 'jsupplies 
of fish of endless variety, while their beds are literally paved with the succulent oyster, 
and toothsome shellfish of other sorts. 

It was here tSiat Flinders cast anchor in February, 1802, and lost one of his 
officers, Mr. Thistle, and six seamen by the upsetting of the ship*s cutter. 'In memory 
of the melancholy event he named the islands in the bay after the mefi who were 
drowned. The name " Lincoln ” was given in honour of the cathedral ,town aerpss the 
jseas where the great navigator passed his earliest years. 

The township which thus came by its style and title is situated on Boston Bay, , 
a sheet of .water comparing for beauty with the far-famed Bay of Naples itself. Behind 
vise low ranges of hills, covered here with she-oak and there with dense tldckets 
of mallee. Further again, there are some higher hills, front which a«magnificent 
can J>e obtained of the glorious sea scenery which adorns these regions. At^ their f^t 
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are exjiensivte plains containing tracts of^ arable land, but still larger areas of undulatoiy 
country ’which is only useful for pasUirage. Variety and cbjirm are given to the 
landscape by frequent lakes, by water glistening in swamps, and by far-away peeps of 
the Southern Ocean. • • , , * 

AU round the coast, fresh water is to be found at a depth of £t few feet. Ipdeed, 
there is such a multitude of springs that the visitor from the arid North is smitten 
with iijcurablo envy as he travels through the country. Agriculturists iiave got hold 
*of some j^ytions of the fand, but the pastoralLsts monopohse most of it ; and the native 
station of Poonindie holds some 20,000 acres of the best of the territory, within 
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gerate the beauty of the port itself. The entrance to it — or, rather, the entrances, 
for there* are two — wind among islands and bays and peninsulas and estuaries, which 
open outgone after the other in ever-alternating ffuccession. South Australia is rich 
in sqenery; ^d in Port Lincoln and the surrounding bays she possesses a thing of 
beauty for surpassing in extent and variety anything of the sort in this part of the 
world, with the •single exception of Sydney Harbour. 

Next to the scenery the aboriginal inhabitants may prove most interesting. Of 
their general customs we have elsewhere written,* but an account of one of their qurioiiB 
traditfons may^here be given, for which we are .indebted to the observations of Mr. 
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C. W. Schtirrnann, contained in a work entitled^“ The Native Tribes of Soi^ Australia.” 
It is the only tradi|i(jQ amongst any of the bribes, as far as we are awafe,^which in 
any way makes refcjrence to the marsupial lion, known to have existed in Australia in 
past ages. The legend ^has to d^ with a monster named Kupirri, of stupendous size, 
which “devoured all those who attempted to spear it. Its very appearance inspired the 
natives of old with ovcrvvlieliinng terror, so that they lo£?t aU presence erf nrfnd, flinging 
away the wo0den lover (mi<U<t) with the spear, which was thereby pre^vente^ fronj 
takmg*ct}‘oct. At last, however, a match was found for the monster kangart)o in two 
, renowned hunters named Pilla and Indya, who, falling upon its track near Port Lincoln, 
•followed and overtook it^on Mount Nillaroo, situated about thirty miles from that place. 
Finding it asleep tjiey at once attacked it, but before^ they could quite kill it their 
spears became blunt, a disappointment that must have soured their tempers a good 
deal! as it caused a violent quarrel between them, in which IHlla stabbed his antagonist with 
one of the blunt spears in many places, while he himseK received a severe blow over 
^his nose with the vfldla. Becoming reconciled, the friends again attacked and killed 
Kupirri, and, on opening it. found, to their utter astonishment, the dead bodies of their 
comrades, previously devoured by this monster kangaroo. But being no less sldllcd < 
in the medical art than in himtiilg, they succeeded in reviving and healing these un- 
fortunate men, and they all immediately betook themselves to roasting and devouring* 
the Kupirri in return. The least over, and their bodies comfortably greased Avith the 
fat of the animal, they proceeded in search of their mouniing wives and families, tb 
acquaint them Avith the ha})py termination of their disastrous adventures. The two heroes 
Avere afterwards metamorphosed into, and gave origin to, two s])ccies of animals — the 
opossum and native cat, retaining as such not only their names, but also the scars of 
the wounds^ they had inflict cd upon each other, in the shape of a furrow doAvn the fbmier's 
uOkSC, and a number of white apots sprinkled over the skin of the latter.” 

^ If perchance there be some ready to scoff* at this tradition as improbable, avc can at anj" 
rate testify that at the present day both the opossum and the native cat bear these 
distinctive marks. 
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On the Sea and in the Forest — From Melbourne to Fernshaw — Lilydale—St. Hubert's Vineyard— An “ Ezpenenoc** 
— ^\yitheftft Gula-Trees— Raspberries and Cream— At Fernshaw — A Solitude that Might be Felt— A Cheery 
• Go«d-nigh^ Ascending Mount Juliet. * • 


M elbourne is “ inarvellous ” as the fifty years* work of man ; Fernshaw is even more • 
marvellous as the immemorial handiwork of nature. The toilers •f the great city of 
the Antipodes possess a boon indexed in the wide tracts of forest Vilderness which stretch 
across the Victorian ranges. The forest is the proper refuge for the tired dweller among 
city streets. It is so now as it was when^tho Hebrew poet long ago sighed for ihe 
wings of a dove, that he might fly far into the wilderness and bo at rest. Many men, 
not unwisely,* go to sea when they would recover spring and encrgyti but life at sea acts 
in different ways. The calm, the sense of pause, which one associates with tl]« vacant 
•spaces of the ocean, is for the most part a fiction of fond imagination, the facj generally 
being that to be at sea is to be cooiM^d up unavoidably in the more or less exacting 
society of a miscellaneous company of complete strangers, to pitch and roll distress- 
fully in high running seas, to be shut under liatches in stifling cabins, and to spend 
slSepless nights of humid somi-sufi'oeation amid the ceaseless roar and racket of weather 
and steam. Life at sea to the unwonted landsman is the apotheosis of unrest, and the 
abnegation of seclusion. Still it doe.s undoubtedly put new energy into many weary 
people, only its way of doing so is different from that of the wild woods. Here it is 
the solitude, the silence of infinite life uiKionscious of itself, the stillness with which 
the very air is charged, only rendered deeper by the soundj which now and then break 
in upon the silence — it is this jicrfect calm which, “ felt in the heart and^felt along the 
blood,*’ enters into us, and marvellously charms away all fretful, anxious moods from 
our tired senses. Long may the quietudes ot Fernshaw renew the flagging energies 
of Mel^jounic’s w6rkers. 

Fowshaw, licf^ some fifty miles north-east of Melbourne, about a half-day’s 
journey, made partly b}’^ rail partly by coach. The whole wtiy is full of interest. 
First one notices the long straggling suburb.'; of the city, with their pleasant-gardenod 
villas (Hawthorn, perhaps, the pleasantest of all), where an English eye may he 
gratified to see the new homes of our people making themselves a seclusion among 
trees and shrubs brought out from the country-gardens of the old. Latei the train 
passes the “ Surrey Hills,” and stops at '■ Box Hill ” station. O^ie looks in vain, indeed, 
for the short, smooth, thymy sward that clothes the slopes of Betchworth r)o\vns and 
Ranmore, and which I can nflw see from the open door near which I am writing on a 
pleasant morning of our northern Juno ; but it was kindl\^ done to preserve such names 
as will to many immigrants be full of endeared associations. From ‘'Box HiU” tlie 
first ^mpse caught of the wild hill-country lying under blue haze to the north- 
-east. But for many miles after getting beyond the suburbs the scenery we pass through 
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is not beautiful at all ; that it will beoome so^ I firmly believe, and indeec^ now 4t is full 
of interest and illustration of colonial life. TJie land is broken up into small holdings, 
Und still in the transition state between the wilderness and agricultural ifiisticity; it 
lacks the charm beloijging to either Condition.* It is a wilderness disrobed — a region “ 
of disorderly farm lands. At ^.ingwood the landscape improves, long tracts of datk 
wooded hills opening out in range beyond range ; and after passing by^Croydon, another 
five miles brings • us to Lilydale, where the railway ends, and we change intp^ one of 
Cobb'? coaches. This strong contrivance does actually ac^jomplish the,, rest of the . 
•journey without being overturned or necessarily even damaged at all, vrhich, however 
small a thing it «iiay seem to the inexperienced, will ever remain a memorable fact to 
those who have made flic excursion. The road is somewhat rough. On the occasion 
the present writer has in mind the coach was exceptionally full, and it seems a sug- 
goiitivc incident that before we c^imc to what he called the “ bad ])art,” the driver 
requested that some who had olitsido seats would ride inside the coach, so as to lessen 
its topheaviness ! 1 must confess to having sometimes considered it* necessary to 

“bold on,’* though that may have •been but an instanc.o of a “new chums’' unboroic 
particularity. ^ . 

Lilydale is pleasantly surrounded with pa^^ture lands and vineyards, but is not 
itself picturesque. Colonial townships, indeed, cannot be picturesque till planks and 
corrugated iron have bt^en abandoned, or some style ol* building houses found hotter 
suited to those materials than the model of an English villa. Jleyond the township 
the country is beautiful at once. About three miles along the road a point is reached 
where the* view has an interest quite apart from its oxtiuisitc natural beauty. Beyond 
the level pasture-fields, bright with herds of grazing cattle, can be so^.^u the already 
famous vineyard of St. Hubert's, clothing with a mantle of fresh pale-green fcfiiago the 
further slopes of tlio Yarra valley, and closed in by a sheltering range of darkly- wooded 
hills. It wou^cl be out of place to speak in those pages of that sweetest of industries 
which, under the gracious influences of sun and soil, is hero growing to vrorld-wido 
recognition. Those who would know something of what has here been done, and what 
the future seasons may he trusted to bring, should read the delightfiil sketches of aii 
Australian vine-grower’s experiences, written by the cultivated owner, of these v^oyards, 
Mr. Hubert de Castella, and which ho has called “John Bull’s Vineyard.” Quite apart 
from its immediate subject, it is a capital sample of the buoyant, persistent tempera- 
ment of enterprising Australia. But for us vrho come to look upon the loveliness of 
nature, not to study industries, and, coming with that intention, find it a region more 
lovely than words can express, let* us merely say that hero the cliarms * of inany- 
moadowed Surrey and of the vine-clad slopes of Southern Italy are hlonded in one 
delightful stretch of sunny country. 

Some way further along a ratlier ugly ojysode occurred, which somewhat dis- 
turbed the Aesthetic rapture of the ladies. We had got down a nasty bit of road, and 
down jn the hollow the mud was tliick and the ruts phenomenally deep. Here we stuck 
fast The leaders pulled and strained bravely, the coach refused to stir, •when suddenly, 
with^a report like a gunshot, the swingle-bar snapped. The broken pieces of the bar 
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^ and thg loose, heavy traces fell agamst the horses’ hind legs, and with a terrified leap, 

which, if he Jrad not dexterously slipped t^e reins, must have pulled^ the driver ofi‘ his seal, 

\ • • • 



• IN THB /OREST AT FERNSHAW. 


they fled at full gallop, the traces striking them at every step. Harnessed togethey, and 
so misguiding anoth^, they at length brought up full against a large gum-tree 
root, which had been dragged out of the ground and left upon the road-side. ^ The 
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force of the collision must have been terrible ; ^but they nv^ere not killed, rmr oven were 
their lo^s broken. OiW3‘ hoi*se, indeed, did scen^ for about ten minutes to oe dead ; but 
he came round, and then a new swin{flo-bar being extemporised, they were all .three 
re-Kamessed, and trt)tt 9 d along tv the fnd of tlfcir stage as if nothing unusual had 
happened. This Ifttle event seemiKl to me to have a savour of what is called colonial 
“ experience.” * ^ ^ 

There is^one part of the road which is rather dismal: for miles on eitt^cr.side 
thousands upon thousands of the gaunt, bleached trunks of *gum-trees, doiid., but still 
standing grim and unsightly — the ghosts of trees, as it were. What we see is, however, 
t but a part 'of tlnlft transition from the wdiderness to agriculture of wliich we spoke. 
The trees are “ nnig,” *^that there may be more pasture for the sheep and cattle. 
Thousands of acres arc gradually (deared in this way, an<l the withering stage is 
onc^of mournful ugliness. Still it. is pleasant U» ri^flect that a new beauty of rural 
homesteads and of lives of pastoral industry is slowly arising amid the ruin of the 
• forest. • • 

Some* while before reaching Ferif^haw the coach drew up at a small roadside cottage, 
where raspberries and cream were offered for sale, for this is a ricdi place for raspbeiry- ^ 
gardens, where capital incomes niiij^ bo made by ijicn who own quite small holdings. Of 
course the raspberries and cream wei’O delicious, but it was the flower-garden which* 
caught my English eyes, with its cnnvded luxuriance of h()llyh(>cks and fuchsias, yellow 
mouse-car, evening primroses, and honeysuckle, exactly recalling a thousand cottage- 
gahlcus in Kent and Devonshire. It is a sweet, redeeming trait, that English love of 
flowers, ajid covers a multitude of uglinesses. 

Soon after this the forest dtiepeued, and the road passed through the dense serried 
ranks^of giant gum-trees rising from three to four hundred feet, and in the gullies even 
sometimes towering to hvo^ hundred. They arc the tallest trees in the world — more 
than a himdrQ,d feet taller than the famous innes of the Yosemite Valley in California, 
"the one desire is now to escape from the racket of the jolting coach, to get away into 
the silence, and to listen and watch at pause among all this strangeness. 

The village of Fernshaw is decidedly pretty, its small white homesteads are pic- 
turesquely gathered round about an o]>cn space of green sward, ,cneompassg^ with 
mighty grey trunks, while at one end the Watts River tumbles its noisy and never- 
failing watoi*s over a bed of dark rocits. This is not a place to linger long indoors, 
for there is still tiftie on the dfiy of arrival to follow up one of the wood splitters’ 
tracks leading from the coach road a little way into tlie bush. It is but a little 
way, indeed, for as yet men have ’not penetrated far into these mountain* fastnesses 
of primeval forest. , . 

It was the gullies of the Dandonong ranges whicli won from Anthony Trollope his 
first exclamation of real satisfaction with Austri^lian scenery, and certainly this is a 
region of stately loveliness which ^ is probaldy unsurpassed throughout the world. I 
took one of these narrow tra(jks which lead in from the main road, and in a few 
moments I found myself in a solitude so intense that it seemed a pi*esei1ice in Ishe air 
and f>ver all things. Ft>rest-clothed ranges rose before, behind, and on either side of 
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j»the gully— literally myriads of these enqpnous trees, thJir smooth, grey trunks rising 
two hundred *fcet and more before throwing out their first light? branches, and their 
bases hidden in the dense undergrowth m musk, white (Christmas flower, and the large 

* feathery discs of the tree-ferns. Then,*tlo, the strangi^jwild crcaifcures which have here 
their ancient dwelling-places : flocks of gorgeous cockatoos, black one5, with bands ^d 
crests of yell 9 w, fheir shrill, hai-sh ciy softened in its fall through five hundred feet of 
fr|igrantgrfiun)iver air; the blue and orange parrakeets, and the sumptuousl 3 fc-attired lory, 
all in scarlet, with deep jnirple 'stains upon his wings; and the voice of the laughing 
jackass, strangest of all bird-cries, beginning with a low croodle of^^gg^L content, then, as * 
his mirth heightens, rising slowly to a louder chuckle, a»d*1ficrcasiftg till 'at last it 
bui*sts into one loud, riotous gi^faw, as if it gave itself in 'wild abandonment to its 
uncouth, irrepressible fun. The best time at wdiich to hear these birds, and perhaps to 
fool deeply the charm of this virgin wondc^;land, is the last half-hour of sunlight, what 
time the day birds are (dioosing their roosts for the night, 'when, looking westward down 
the gullies, wo see between the giant boles of the trees, where the suft is sinking through 
an atTnos])hcro of mellow gold, and, high above, tRe wooded summits of the ranges 
gleam wdth a iiionient’s lustre of pink radiance and doej) purple shadow. At* this time 
I have heard the forest ring with tho> Jovial each inmit ions of these merry birds, who 
know no melancholy of the twiliglit. Very imiu’cssive, too, is it when, after these 
sounds are hushed, there follows an interval of ])rofound, breathless silence before it is 
brdkon by the creatures that wake by night It is but a brief moinent, for twilight 
does not linger in the air of Australhi. 

Should there be a clear moon, there remains yet one more thing to be d^ije before 
going indoors. It is very j)loasant to re-ontej- the bush by the track which leads 
along near the banks of the A\'atts; the outline of the overhanging fem-tre^es against 
the moonlight in the clear ex])ansc above, and the broken m;^onlight shooting in sihxry 
arrowheads upon the I’iver running underneath, is a fairylike sight Oiae may hear,^ 
too, while listening to the bubbling note of the frogs and the multitudinous chirrup 
of the crickets, the measured beat upon the ground of a wallaby leaping past, and occa- 
sionally ^tho comical coiriplaining uttxirance of the small native bear, something between 
the grop’d of tlje wild beast of the forest and a domestic grunt 

Let U8 briefly sketcii a second day at Fernshaw, spent in making the ascent of 
Mount Juliet A short walk back along the main road, every foot of the way beautiful 
with the overhanging fringe of drooping fem-fronds and wliite embrdidory of Christmas- 
flower; then a turning to the left, past the ranger's homestead, and the narrow, 
scarcely discernible track lea-ds on into the heart of the forest. Again T felt the sweet 
burden of the ' utter solitude ; the fresh morning air came laden with rich perfume, 
which it had gathered in Altering through the leaves of countless myriads of fragrant 
gums from solitudes ‘'where there was never hoard the sound of men." Again there 
was the sharp cry of the startled parrots as they jlashed tluiir gleaming wings and 
vanished out of sight among the high branches. Lower down, over the tangled under-* 
growth,' the butterflies flic'jkered from flower to flower — black and gold swallow-tails, 
with tiny » brown shipper and other kinds, which we can remember to have seen among 
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the clover-fields of England. I Probably these havb come out in, the egg in jprass-seed^ 
from the old countiy, like tb^ daisies, danefolions, , and ragweed, which sprinkle their ' 
"bright crowns abofit the grassy footways of "metoria and Canada as they do under the 
spring hedgerows of ^ our English lanes. T|e» honey-bees are here, too, with their* 
golden-banded ceusins, munnuring of cowslip meadows and hyacinth woods beyond 
the seas. * 

About ^alf-wy I stood for a while resting and looking down tlie Jdng^^ey and 
coloured aisles. The stillness was intense ; there was no brealfi of wind to si,\f the leaves, 

‘ only the faintest hum of the insects in the sun, when suddenly, with a sound like a 
cry of agony whiSP^kswne^ to make the silence ache, somewhere not far off one of 
the.so gigantic patriarchs of the lonely forest, overdone with years, stretched out his 
four hundred feet* of trunk hi one tei-rific ruinous fafl. It was very impressive; when 
all was still again, it seemed as tjioiigh the smmd had come from somewhere far back 
hi the immemorial years. There was something of the solemnity of death about it. 
Towards tbc top ot the mountain a numlicr of gura-ti-ecs had recently fallen, and in 
making, my way round them I lost and failed to recover the track. The direction of 
the sumrriit, however, could be guessed from tliis point, and working through the busl^ 
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jin as straight a lino as was possiWe, I gained the clear spac^e at the top after two more 
hours of rather hard climbing. The view from here is exqpedingly grand; the whole 
country below— gully, plain, and hill— is clothed with the forest of gum-trw, acacia, 
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' jnountai^-asli, myrtle. It is quite unlike anything |nre ever see in England, not 
•merely bedauise we arc looking across a* real wildemessl through^ the greater part of 
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Many leaves 


tne paio naze wnicn gatuerea in tno 
hollows, the whc^le scene showed in 
the brltht sunlight a dull reddish- '* 
purple, like tile colour of a ripe red 
plum with the bloom upon it. To trie 
south-west the faint blue of the sea in 
Port Phillip was dimly visible, but every 
other way* range rose beyond range of 
purple wooded hills, till the view faded in 
the hazy distance. I remember (and, in- 
deed, am not likely ever to forget) how the 
whole while I rested there a native "" thrush 
sang on incessantly, as if his heart were full o 
air. while somewhere far below in the onnosite 
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LORD SYJ)NEY. 

Co^pmem orated by a Couplet— ThomSli^ Townsh^d’e CoMeitiouH— An Unstable Kinsman— A Supporter of < 
Burke — Baron Sydne/ of Chiseiktrst— Colonial Sicretary—A Penal Colony Founded — Retirement— - 
^ ‘‘Then Cometh 'the End.” 

T homas TOWNSHEND, first Lord Sydney, Uo whom tho 
scheme of Australian colpnisati(^i was origiilally liiie, aiwi 
who has given his pleasant-sounding title to hcf*parcnt city, 
is certainly deserving of something more at^ur hands than 
flTat “ dust and damned oblivion which are too often “ the 
tomb of honoured bones.” Yet, although he was a prominent 
AKMfl OF FiKST LORI) SYDNEY, figurc in the politicul history of the last century, he has 
^ been Jiohoured by no memoir or biography, and is only 

enshrined for the present generation in the immortal couplet of Goldsmith, which 
tells how — 

• “ Edmund BurkS was straininfr his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote.*’ 


The contemporary records of thc*timc have, however, enabled us to obtain a fairly accu- 
rate knowledge of his career, and to appreciate the honourable consistency which he 
displayed, in the course of an active and useful political life, during a period of great 
public corruption and dishonesty. 

Ho was born on February 24th, 1788, of a powerful political family, and had 
liereditarj’ Claims to such honours and emoluments as public service could then bestow. 
His grandfather, Lord Townshend, was brother-in-law and colleague to Sir R()bort Walpole, 
but had (fiarrclled with him, says Macaulay, after many years of close association, on 
the question of who was t© be senior partner in the political firm. His uncle, Lord 
tlohn Townshend, was a distinguished leader of the Whig aristocracy, while his father, 
a man of great reputation for scjholarship, and representative for many years of tho 
Dniver^ity of Cambridge, held the office of Teller of the Exchequer, one of those 
comfortable sinecures which were almost hereditary in tho great revolutionary diiinilies, 
and which Burke, in his comprehensive measure for financial reform*, ])ruj)()sed'^for that 
avowed reason to leave untouched. When we look over the Exchequer list,” he says, 
“we find it filled wdth the descendants of the Walpoles, of the Pelhams, and the 
Townshends, names* to whom this country owes its liberties, and to whom his Majesty 
ow^cs his crown.” • 

Thomas Townshend, then, took to political life as naturiilly as a duck takes to 
water, and with the same Jissurance of being able to swim, entering* the House of 
CommoSBES as member for Whitchurch at the age of twenty-one. He was fortunate 
enough to receive his first official appointment a liord of the Treasury in the first 
ministry of Lord Rockingham, which came into office in July, 1765, and was renewed 
m July, 1766. What that Administration accomplished, what they nii^ht fiirther have 
done, is set forth in the well-merited eulogy of their most illustrious adherent, who, 
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however, was not thought worthy ot a place among diem — Edmund Burke, at that 
j time Private Secretary to Lord Rockingham. They fopealed the American Stamp 
Act. They r&tored personal freedom by ^heir resolutiols against tjie general warrants 
and the seizure of private papers, andj “ whilp they Iprovided for the liberty and 
commerce of their country, as the sure' basis of itSf»^owcr, they asserted its honour 
abroad with temper and firmness.” Above all, “ They practised no corruption,*^ nor 
were they eyen jsuspected of it. They sold no offices ; they obtained no pensions or 
rpversigins, either coming in or going out, for themselves, their famiKes, or their 
dependeiitsfi “Unfortunately, their existence was brief — traversed,” says ^urko, 
“by an Opposition of a new and singular character — an OppogjjiMqpof placemen and 
pensioners.” • •, 

Thomas Townshend remainedii in the subordinate position he had occupied in the 
Rockingham Administration during the first year of their successors’ rule, attracted, 
it would seem, by the personal reputation .of Lord MJhatham, and possibly also by ^he 
fact that his cousin, the brilliant and unstable Oharles, held the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The late Walter Bagehot declared stupidity to be the badge of the Tory, 
folly tlie badge of the Radical party. Tried by this canon, Charles Townshend ihust have 
t been an eminent Radical. Burke fitly eulogised the public deeds of the great revolutionary 
families, but this man, during his brief tenn of office*(for he died in September, 1767), 
did more mischief to England than a regiment of his relatives could repair. For, although 
George Grenville has frc(|ucnt]y been censured as the author of the American revolution, 
itf was the vanity and rashness of Charles Townshend in forcing through the House his 
Bill for imposing certain Gustoms duties on the colonies whicjh actually prodj^iced that 
eatastrojdie ; and yet, as he was heard in his life with delight, so he was remembered with 
pity and afiectiou. “ He was the child of this House,” said Burke, “ and never did any- 
thing but to please us.” Horace Walpole, deprecating the notion of returning^ to parlia- 
mentary life, writes: — “(huld I hear oratory beyond Lord Chatham’s? Will there ever 
be parts equal to Charles Townshond’s ?” “He had,” it is said elsewhere: “ every talonjf 
and little quality, and was witty, volatile, good-tempered, and brilliant beyond all his 
compeers.” But the criticism was perhaps more just which pronounced hiin to bo 
“ wanting in everything common, that is, in common truth, common honesty, common 
sincoritjp, comjnon steadiness, and common sense.” 

His less brilliant, but sounder kinsman, tlje subject of these paragraphs, retired 
from the Ministry in 1767, and remained in opposition during the whole of Lord 
North’s term of office. It is evident that he occupied during that* period a prominent 
position, which, mdeed, is illustrated by the couplet of Goldsmith which I have 
already cited. Goldsmith wrote the “ Retaliation ” in 1774, just before his own 
death, when the opposition to Lord North was composed of two sections, the Whig 
Party, in which Burke was conspicuous, and the personal followers of Lord Chatham, 
•whose votes, it would appear, *“ Tommy Townshend ” directed. Strong in a good cause, 
with immense debating power, and no lack of » invective, they were nevertheless 
powerless against the array of placemen and Court friends which supported thi 
ICnistry, and It was not* until 1 782, in the crisis of the bitterest humiliation which 
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England had ever experienced, |that the second Rcyckingham Adrninistration was formed, 
in which Thomas Tojv^nshend jecamo Secretary at War. During the interval^ fiowever, 
ve have one or two brief iiotLos of his attifcdc, as opposing the expuL^on of Wilkes 
froin the House, after the latAr’s re-dectioiilfo^ Middlesex, and supporting Burke in 
his thunderous declamation agai^; the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, as also in the great 
meaSure of Economical lieform brought forward in 1780, which is perhaps the most 
enduring testimony to the genius and industry of that illustrious statesmali. 

Burke «trid Townshend had also been prominent' two *years before in Another 
jnemorable scene, outside the walls of Parliament, wlicn Lord Chatham, in*^a dark and 
• perilous hour for l!ftl^<a QllRtry which he had loved so well and made so great, was borne 
* to his grave in ^\"estmilister Abbey. The pall was carried by Sir G. Saville, Duning, 
Burke, and Townshend, though somewhat inexplicaRly (unless because he was not a 
regular Whig) Townshciurs name is omitted by Maciaulay in his description of the 
ceremonial. The chief mournci; on that oenjasion, in the absence of his elder brother, 
^ was William Pitt, to whom Townshend soon had an opportunity of attacjiing himself, 
taking office along with him, or jathcr retaining his former post, in the Shelburne 
Administration, which was formed after the death of Lord Rochingham. And on the 
retirement ^of Lord Shelburne before the combined opposition of Fox and Lord North, 
Townshend was raised to the Peerage as Baron ^Sydney of Chiselhurst, a title wliich he 
ap].)ears to have taken in order to mark his descent in the female line from that 
illustrious family. 

.During the short life of the Coalition Ministry the families of Townshend and 
Pitt were further united by the marriage?, in June, 1783, of Lord Sydney's daughter to 
the cldei* brother of William Pitt (that unready Earl of Chatham who is known to 
history as commander of the unfortunate Walcheren expedition), and it was, perhaps, this 
family cormection, as w(;ll as identity of political fe(?ling, wdiich induced Sydney to join 
his young friend in what must liave seemed the insane prqjcvit of taking office in the 
December of Ihe same year against the enormous Parliamentary majority led by the 
combined eloquence and knowledge of Charles James Fox and Lord North. We know what 
success . followed this bold attempt, how “ Fox s martyrs” were swept ^ from Parliament 
at the general election of 1784, and how the young Prime Minister obtained an uninter- 
rupted lease of office until 1801, second only in duration to the Administration of Walpole. 
In tills ministry Lord Sydney took office as Secretary of State for the Colonies, to which 
he added shortly afterwards the functions of President of the Board of Control His 
occupation of the fonner post led him, apparently, to consider whether sometuse could 
not be made of the discoverj^ by Captain Cook of a new and isolated oontinoRt, to form 
a penal colony, where some opportunity might be afforded of ‘‘redeeming lives which 
might otherwise have been forfeited to the State,” and in 1787 the first fleet set sail for 
the harbour of Port Jackson, destined, imder the name of Sydney, to become the beauteous 
capital of a great country. Wliat changes has a century produced ! Could Lord Sydney, 
when he permitted his name to bb conferred on an obscure and distant settlement, 
however hopeful he may have been, have anticipated, or im^ined, all ^he future that 
should be — the city, bright in natural beauty and artificial luxury, the harbour of a 
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thousand masts, the country teeming with flocks and ^rds, the earth pouring forth 
tuntold and iiqmoasurable riches!” * I I 

Lord Sydney remained in office for several years, iJit retired ih 1789 or 1790 to* 
,make room for Grenville, a younger amd^oro dfficient^obater. ^ Pitt, who was a veiy 
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Factoius to his friends, secured for him, in addition to a step in the Peerage, the post of 
Chief Justice in Eyre ’(one of those pleasant sinecures which Burke had spared), with 
a salary of £2,500 per annum, jnd so Lord Sydney disappeared from public life, dying 
in the year 1800. “ His life," says a recent writer, “ had been one of calm and placid 
happiness, his end was in keeping, being sudden, and ’without pain.” , 

Sydpey has^ no cause^ to bo ashamed of her eponjTnous founder. - Without 
commanding talents, or brilliant eloquence, he appears to have been an honest and 
66 * - 
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capable statesman, loved by tiis friends, and^ popular even with his foes. His very 
name, “ Tommy TovJ^shend,*' Romehow suggests to us a good-natured, pleafiant fellow/^ 
and the contemporary satirl of the “ R<^liad,” .savage enough to many of the 
ministeria] party, has, nothing Yg say about iiiift at which he might not have laughed^ 
hiu'self. An efficient and valuable public servant, without the restless ambition which 
might have made lesser powers conspicuous, he has obtained no permanent place in 
the history, of his native country. Yet is his name not Undeserving of pnduring record 
in the colony which, with patriotic and benevolent aspiration^, he assisted in ioundirig. 
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THE GUM-TJLEE. 

Australia's Peculiarities — Justifiable Incredulity— Bark-Skeddin^f— Grotesque Australia ! -4^e Iron-Bark-^G^ 
and Oil— Mr. Froude on tha Gum-Tree— The Currajfong and the Bottle-Tree. 

>IC'!I^U1{ESQTIE Australasia and nothing more than occasional references to the gum- 
tree with the Ghost left out! “Perish India!'’ if the jungle and the* tiger ^ 

bo omitted ; Africa, if no reference be made to the Nile ; Australig,^if tier most special 
production, the eucalyptus, remain unsung. While “ the ash amd the olin^’ and other trees ‘ 
arc the refrain of Old (Country songs^ while “the forest primeval, the miu*muring pines and 
the hemlocks,” are the boast of a newer land ; while Spain talks of orange groves, and 
Italy of the olive and the chestnut, — the country w(? tell of points you to countless 
varieties of evergreen eucalypti. “ Not countless,” interjects the botanist ; “ not 150 
species are distinguished.” Well, I do not write scientifically, and yet I ought to know 
something of the gum-tree. Have 1 not grazed barks with them as I flew T^y them 
^n the ardour of some* chase, to find theirs less sensitive than mine? Have I not 
taken siudi shade as they, more or loss grudgingly, give ? Have I not “ tickled them 
with the tomahawk till they laughed honey”? 

The fate of the prophet in his own country may be theirs, and perhaps the 
Aitstralian who looks at these engravings will never read the letterpress. “ Only gum- 
trees ! ” Does ho know that a plank cut from a member of the family has ineasured 
off the tape 225 feet in length ? Or that A'ictoria can show trees 400 foet high, 
and nearly 100 feet in circumference ? Which is “ coming it strong, yet I state but 
the facts.” • , 

• When one first hoars of th<'. land where the cherries gi’ow inside their stones ; 
where the wagtails wag their tails horizontally and not perpendicularly, aff in Europe ; ^ 
and whore trees shed their bark and not their leaves, he is apt to be iitcreduloiis. 
Well, as to this third averment, sc^epticism is in substance justitied of her children. 
The gum-tree does shed its leaf, though it is not deciduous. It does not really shed its 
bark, altljough^some species tlirow oft* a scale from the bark about the thickness and 
colour of a sheep-skin — a sheep-skin when tanned. 

A weird effect has this process when you sit at your solitary lunch in the primeval 
gum-forest while from the trunks of these trees long strips of cra’^jkling biirk wave 
responsive ?o every zephyr, while over and anon the breeze blows fresher, and brings 
down with '1;he flutter of a falling newspaper the* loosened scale. And a beautiful, 
unnatural, and therefore truly Australian effect is it when the shedding is over, and 
the rcd-borked gum, with its dense gi’ooii foliage atop, is seen springing from a carpet 
of the evergreen spinifex, other^dsc porcupine-grass. In the background, rough crags 
of red sandstone ; above all, the everlasting blue cang 2 >y. Picturescjue Australia ! You 
might say so. Call it also grotesque ! Su(di colouring you will scarcely get in Imy ^ 
landscape elsewhei’e. • 

Down# by the creek, and lining it, is the “gum-tree proper;” the bushnt^ 
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recognises it as the ipum-trea t The rest are spotted gum,” “blue gum,” "iron-barks,”^ 
and so on. If you want a ifcw felloe for your wheel, cut one from it*, from a curly^ 
ai^l bent piece, and you will not be^ wrong. If you want a biiking-board, cut above 
and below to the sizeF you neVk But if y(5ur wheel wants a thorough repair, down' 
witt yonder tall iron-ba^k and split out your spokes. Iron-bark ! '^Nec injmia / ” No 
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harm to call it that, for three or four well-dealt blows with a good American axe will 
scarcely enable you to see the timber, or penetrate the rough hide. Tlfis is in the 
broad-leaved variety ■, the narrow-leaved has a thinner bark and a truer -griin, and, like 
all things good, is more difficult to get at. Like many other good things, too, it, springs 
from the poorest soil, while the broad-leaved kind on rich loam flats has not half, its 
value. The cook loves the box-tree, for it is a fasf-buming and heat-giving wood. 
Moreover, it forms the best of iy)ofs, the most impervious to rain and sun, and the 
onl5^ one that is picturesque in Picturesque Australia. 

With the axe held high over his head, the bushman^ attacks the tree, dircUng it 
eventually, but leaving in his outs a series of triangular sections. Then, about two feet 
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from the ground, and 
Where tht? bple is 
even and free from 
f ridges, the biting axe 
again goes round. 

Now perpendicularly 
from cut to cut the 
aie ciAs its deep 
furrow ; then .with 
bent stick insetted 
into the crevice, the bark is prised from 
the trunk, and if the season of the year 
fitting (after niin and without frost is the 
time), the tree yields its life and its bark, 
like one who is tired of both. The pliant 
bark opens to the careful touch, and with 
Jight weights placed on*it lies on the ground 
till the dray removes it for the scrv’ico of 
man, A good sheet of bark is one measur 
ing seven feet by six fcjct. 

* ].)ircct yonder aboriginal (for who so ex 
pert in getting bark as a blackfellow ?) to 
(jut you a basin, and he selects a knotty old 
vetcnin, on which his quick eye detects a 
hnin-p. Presto ! the tomahawk gleams, and a 
thoroughly substantial and everlasting basin, 
that holds from a (juart to a bucket, is ready 
for you. It is said also that if you take 
your tomahawk and, digging down, cut from 
under the ground* the root of the box-tree 
into sectifons, and then stand these on end in 
a tin can — which the connoisseurs call, for 
some reason or other, a “ billy ’—there will 
exude sufficient water to quench 
dinary moit-ars thirst in the driest time. 

The gum of ‘the eucalyptus, so far as 
1 know, has no^ commercial value. There 
exudes from the brigalow a white gum, in 
outward appearance like gurn*arabic, , and 
even clearer, but as a sticker ” valueless, and 
as a “ chew-gum ” disappointing. From the 
** blood - wood ” (another eucalyptus) 
a gum tljat. crystallises into a porous red 
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substance of the cc^nsistency of charcoal, but the only value it has is that when 
powdered it is a vahiable busl -remedy for drying up the sore on a horse's back, being 
possessed, I suppose, of some caustic properties. The oil of the eucalyptus, however, 
extracted from the leayes, is o\undouftted ai^d of increasing value. 13ut here we enter* 
the* department (rf chemistry, of which probably the reader knows more than the writer. 

Having listened to this inconsequent chatter about tlie gum-tree, the reader will 
bo relieved read the sober yet picturesque words of Mr. Froude on th§ saine subject. 
Describing an expedition from St. Hubert’s to Fernshaw, the ahthor of “Oce^a” says:-^ 

‘'Away wo Avent, squeezed together again on the coach-top, betw’^een the vine-rows 
t and aci’oss the cftisty plains. . Neighbours who liad been forewarned joined our procession 
on ponies or in carriages. Matters mended a little when w^e wore over the Yarra. Wo 
were then in the forest at the foot of the hills. There was at least shade, the road 
winding among the valleys and slowly ascending. A railway from Melbourne is expected 
in these parts shortly, when thfe mountains will be the summer haunt of lodgers and 
• excursionists. To us the solitude was broken only at a single interval, wheii the country 
opened, and there was a scattered Hamlet. There we changed horses, and again plunged 
into the w’gods, the ravines growing wilder and wdlder, the gnm-trecjs grander and grander, 
the clean straight stems rising 200 foot, like ‘ the tall masts of some great Amiral,’ before 
the lowest branch struck out from them. Unique as these trees arc, they ought to bo 
preserved; but the soil which nourishes them is tempting from its fertility, and they 
arc being rapidly destroyed. The Government makes laws about theirj, but in a democr{t<*y 
jieoplo do as they please. Custom and inclination rule, and laws are paper. A notch 
is cut a, yard above the ground, the bark is stripped ott', the circulation of the sap is 
arrested, the tree dies, the leaves at the top wither, the branches stand for a few years 
bare aiid^ ghostlike, and then it rots and falls. Sometimes the forest is wilfully fired ; 
one sees hundrc<ls of trunks, even where there is still life left, scorched and blackened 
on one side. , 

“ The eucalyptus is a fast grower, and <*.an bo restored hereafter when the loss of 
foliage begins, as it wdll, to affect the climate; but the blackwood trees and acacias, 
which,‘ though dwarfed by their iinmenso neighbours, grow to what elsewhere would 
be a res])ectablo size, mature only in centuries. The w'ood is valuable, and is everywhere 
being cut and carried off. The genius of destruction is in the air. In* tlie Fernshaw 
Mountains, however, no groat impression has l^en made as jx't. One drives as through 
the aisles of an immeasurable cathedral, the boughs joining overhead to fonn the roof, 
supported on the grey columns which rise one behind the other all around? There is 
no undergrowth save tree-ferns, fine in their w^ay, for some of theili were thirty feet 
high, but looking like mere green mushrooms among the giant stems. ... At 
length we reached the bottom of the last hill, where stood a picturesque hotel, the 
YaiTa running at the back of it, reduced in volume, but improved in colour — clear, 
pebbly stream, with blackfish, trout, and eels in it. 

^ «.“The hill was steep. We w^alked up, skirting the ravine wdiere the objects were 
growing which wo had come in search of, their roots far, down in the hollow, their 
heads tewering up as far above our heads. Tliree hundred and fifty, to four hundred 
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feet is their average height, and one was measured which reach^ four hundred and 
'sixty. InUha position in which they stand they are slfcltered from all possible winda 
To this and to the soil they owe their enormous developmint. I inys^f measured rudely 
* the girth of otie which stood near th^ road ; at •the height of luy own shoulder it was 
forty-five feet round ... I was glad to have visited the place. Jt was sometljing 
to have seen the biggest trees in the world, and to be able, in Oalifornia, to aftect disdain 
of the among tree-ferns, and lyre-birds, and eucalyjitus, to be able to 

feel that wore in no* strange land, among strange ways and strange faces. Jt was 
the old country still, with its old habits and old forms of enjoyment” ^ • 

Because thfty arc not gum-trees let us mention the deciduotis ciirragong and the / 
closely-allied (so it seems to me^ boltle-tree. The curragong is the shade-giver of 
the hot interior of Central Queensland. Its stringy bark (that* is, the innermost 
lining of the bark) furnished the twine for the nets.of the old order of savages. JJut 
the ai-t of net-making is lost to the more “civilised” tribes, who prefer chewing 
tobacco or ei)iiim to masticating the bark, which was the preliminary process the • 
fibre underwent with the old net-makers. The timber of the ciirragong, whqn dry is 
flight and, if I may use the word, “(jorky,” and was selected by the aboriginal for his 
shield — which, by the way, either as a ^oint of honouj or of laziness, he never makes 
larger than such an oval as you might draw from this book when open before you. 

But commend me to the curragong for its gratotul shade, its straight clean barrel, and 
itAi bright green foliage. 

The bottle-tree belongs to this land, like its kangaroo and its emu. The relentleis 
hand of the biishman cuts tiiaiigular holes into every one he finds, on fhe same 
principle that a boy who should know better dissects a watch or a doll or a druii^ to 
see what is inside. Inside the bottle-tree is a pulp which you can dig with a sharp 
spade, but no water, unless the tree is old and decayed, Avhen, after rain, water* may 
have lodged in the e.avity. ^ 

If I have not already tried the reader's patience over-much, perhaps before wo part* 
ho will ascend with me this quickly-rising little mountain, and look down on the forest 
below — a box-flat» over which a capful of wind is blowing. Each leaf, on the tremor, 
turns ifnst one side, then the other, to the sun and to your eye, till the sea of leaves — 
for you sec no ground below them — dances and shivers like a moving tide of life. No 
brush could convey the effect, no pen could tell it. 
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JERICHO. 

A Medley of Names—Queenslancl Railways — Oloncurry — Xn Unfulfilled Prophecy — ^Alice — Jericho — Emerald-*- 
* Comotville — Leichhardt's Gum-tree — The Explorer’s Fate : Queensland Droughts and Floods. 

I N the nomenclature of places in Australasia there is a queer jumbje. Sometimes 
an English town (Portland or Newcastle), sometimes an English lady (Jlillicent dr 
* Lilydale), sometunes a letter of the Greek alphabet (Alpha), will figure side by side 
• with musical abbriginal names. Some names come from the diggers (Brandy Crock); 
some from a humorous* incident (Bishop’s Despair).^ The Classical Dictionary gives a 
name here (Numantia), and the poets seem to have been ransai'kcd there (Auburn). 
But it is natural that the Bible also should have lent its share. There is one part of 
Tasmania where Jerusalem, Jericho, and Jjake Tiberias lie in close proximity ; and, 
• curiously enough, Bagdad is not far off. The Biblical town of Jericho has for some 
reason suffered from a bad reputajtion. It lias been selected as a place of resort for 
those wislv^d afar, sharing this selection in common with the towns of Coventry, Bath, 
and Halifax. The suggestion hi^ teen hazarded that this evil reputation is duo to the 
fact that on one occasion a certain man was journeying to Jericho Avben he fell among 
thieves; but it is nowhere implied in the narrative that he was near his destination. 
Let us charitably suppose that the original Jericho did not deserve ‘ its bad character.* 

' Jericho, in Queensland, was for over a year the terminus of tbe Central Queens- 
land Ra/lway. First, a word or two about the Queensland railways. The colony of 
Queensland cannot bo said to possess a railway system. The reason for this lack is 
that, witl} the exception of the country directly inland from Brisbane, settlement first 
took place in a fringe along the coast. Brisbane, the capital, lies in a comer, and could 
not be made, the centre of a railway system. The only method open to the (lovern- 
raent was to take each important town along the coast and strike inland from it. 
Unfortunately, this provides a termhms a qtiOy but no terminm ad qn^m. It is 
intelli^ble enough to make a line joining two towns, Manchester and Liverpool, or 
Sydney and Melbourne ; but the Central Queensland Railway, which starts frorh Rock- 
hampton, is constructed on a principle more like that of some of the American lines, 
being intended to encourage settlement and to bring produce to a town. 

There is a grcyit lack of anything that can be called a town on or near the line, 
and at first its destination was not very clear, until the lino southwards •from Nor- 
manton, on the Gulf of Carpentam (into which the three lines will* be led that start 
respectively from Townsville, Rockhampton, and Brisbane), had been bcj^n. Cloncurry, 
a place remarkably difficult of access, which has prospered in spite of such difl^culty, 
will most likely some day bo a large junction. Cloncurry was the name of a river first, 
of a township afterwards, and the township prospered because of gold, and has already 
• passed into the second gold stage. An enthusiastic warden of this goldfield once pro- 
phesied that it was to bo “the premier mineral-producing locality of Australasia, if not 
of tfie world ’’ — ^for it should be mentioned that the district has tin and copper as well 
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^as gold. But the yrarden has since relui^ntly confessoJ that, as^ alluvial goldfield, 
^loncurry lias^ to use the mining parlance, “ duifered oilb.” This ^second stage in gold 
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mining is the quartz reeling, when machinery is called intci play ; and as machinery neod8 
^capital, gold producing is not so miibh ^an inifividual/ speculation with a charming 
element of uncertainty, when with your own handj} you may And » nugget, or niay 
toil many a day and take nothing, but becomes a steady, s?jttled industry, requiring 
special skill aijd* special knowledge — an investment which may bring returns or may 

ifot, but ir^^ which the iftrpractised man • 

linds his own hands quite unavailing. 

very nearly along the Tropic of Cayricom. 

are crossed, 
but they arc 
^branches of the 
Fitzroy, and 
their water ^ 
roaches the 
Pacific past , 

Rockhampton. 

Tlieri one river " 
is crossed in its 
upper waters 
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the Belyando — a stream which runs 
far away to the north, joining itself to 
• THE POLICE BAEBAGKB. Burdckiii soiiio 150 miles north of 

, the railway. Shortly before Jericho comes 

the watershed. Jericho is on the Alice, a branch of the Barcoo, which lower down is 
known as Cooper’s Greek, historically famous in the Burke and Wills expedition, and 
ATifling in Lake Eyre, if that c^n rightly be called a lake which in the summer months 
£md during dry seasons dries up altogether and disappears from tho earths surface. 

Jericho is a characteristic township, owing its Existence and its temporary jpros- 
perity tP the halt of the railway, but doomed to dwindle as tho line goes further. 
Indeed, the dv^dling has begun. Alice, named after the river, was for a whUe the 
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next terminus, andUkon Alici, too, suftcred practical extinction. Jericho stands on 
the lofty table-land of Central Queensland, high above the sea-level (1,1500 feet). 

Soil consists of a sandy loam, Lu'o wing readily enough currajong, iron-bark, and sandar- 
wood; but there is ver^- little |fass, aifd the ^riacipal fodder plant is spmifex. Indeed, % 
it is no libel on the c,ountry round Jericho to describe it as desert. 

In its palmiest day tlcricho consisted of a railway station, some fifteen “hotels” (the 
curse of the colowies), one branch bimk, a post-office, half-a-dozen stores and the like 
number of blacksmiths* shops, a court-liouse and polujo barpack. The railwaj^ statiOii 
• is wise enough not to bother itself with a platform, which costs unnecessary money. It 
is an American •systcmi to dispense with platforms ; carriages are constructed accord- 
ingly, and the travelle,f soon grows accustomed to do without them. Tanks, like the 
hotels, are a rather conspicuous feature in the view. You see, it is a dry country. 
Tltf) architecture of the court-house^ like the justice dispensed in it, is characterised by a 
severe simplicity. The ])ost-offioe, also, could hardly he des(?ril>ed as an ornate structure. 
Its external aspect suggests that it could readily be moved, and this sftems to lend 
support ^o the idea that the Ik^partment lacked faith in the permanence of eJcricho. 
The police barrack is not large, but it is not imcomfortablc. If a wooden house heat 
quickly in*the daytime, it must be added tliat hi the night season ecpially quick will^ 
bo the cooling. The smallness of the barrack is a testimony to the law-abiding 
cliaracter of the population. The two churches that looked after the higher life 
of the little townshij) were the Homan Catholic and the Primitive Methodist. F^or 
purposes of gathering together for political meetings or upon festive occasions, the 
inhabitants could not have been content without a Masonic Hall. Amusements were 
reproseidod chiefly by two billiard-rooms. The ordinary dwelling-houses of Jericho 
numbered perhaps two hundr(;d, built in very primitive fashion. The materials — bark, 
galviiMisecT iron, or pine timber — bad in many cases served the same purpose at one or 
more jirevious termini of the line, as Bogantungan and Pine Hill. Many of these 
^useful buildings are being moved on wheels to Lagoon Ci'eek, and so cmlisation 
advances, typified by the railway, the Primitive Methodist church, and the public-house. 

About half-way between Rockhampton and Jericho is Emerald, a^townsliip on the 
Nogoa River. The river’s name is said to bo made out of the English slang e:^^^)ression 
“ no go,” and denotes disappointment at its charaetter on the part of* early* settlers. 
From Emerald lines branch south to Springsurc, which is hut a very small township, 
and north to Clermont. In the district of Clermont are sjdendid squatting stations. 
The district is rich in iron-bark forests, and may have a very groat future l)<itfbre it, for 
it is said to have under its soil bo]ih coal and gold. The best known miiicral of the 
district, however, is copper. The Peak Down Copper Mines are about four miles from 
Clermont, and Copperficld is the name of the place that has spnmg up round the haines. 

A station that lies some twenty-five miles east of JJjnerald is Cometville, or Comet 
alone, on the River Comet. Not far from this place, near the junction of the Nogoa 
^and the Comet, is a celebrated gufti-tree marked by Leichhardt. In fact, there are two 
trees in the neighbourhood that bear the initial letter of that intrepid explorer, and 
one of them is the very last that Leichhardt is known to have marked. Speculation 
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^was long busy with tho question of Leichhardt’s fate, vam perhaps/ this chapter cannot 

J o more interestingly closed than by a long extract fiym the best book yet written 
pon Australia — book which is not nearly well enou^ known — -'‘The Dominion of 
xvustralia,” by W. H. Ij. Rankcn. Tho arguincifts in tjie extract are convincing; hut 
the passage is given here not so much as settling the long-vexed question, as for^ its 
admirable description of (Queensland drought followed by flood.* 

“ The, desolation of a drought is not less complete than that of a flood, and it perhaps 
has more ^jjfect upon thi? survivors. For years these droughts gather in force; they 
multiply tlieir action before they are broken by the floods, and their termination is • 
in a melanchol}^ !iwful landscape. 

For days and montlis the earth 
has been hot, parched, and 
cracked ; for months the waters 
have (Miasod to floAv, the trees 
hav(i lived bftt not grown, and 
tho sky has been cloudless. 

^The never-greeii forest is 
browner, sadder, and still in 
tho oppressive air ; tho plains 
are bare and dusty; the water- 
ing-places filled with dead ; and 
the whole scene quivers before 
the eye b}'^ the groat radiation 
of its heat. Daily tho sun rises 
in a hazy sky, sails in a whit(3 
heat through a cloudless (u)urse, and sets, a round red ball of fire, on the 'eidge’of a 
co}»per dome. A sullen dewh'ss niglit follows the dreaded day. The ^leaves of the 
forest and the surviving grass of the field glisten like blades of steel in the glare of thef^ 
mighty sun ; there is no green thing, nor sound of life from bird, or beast, or tree, in 
tho groat noonday' heat. —At longtli clouds mysteriously gather — daily they gather, and 
disappeSr at niglit — at last they form dense, low masses, thunder breaks, and violent 
storms of wind sweep tluj plain ; no raia Again and again those storms break before 
the longed-for rain comes; and with it comes flood. Perhaps the rain, filling the northern 
streams first, floods the southern water-channels before a cloud is in their sky. But 
with the floods destruction to lingering life, no less than hope to withering vegetation, 
is brought^ down.* Many a settler has been ruined by droughts ; but many a flock 
which survived that ordeal has been silently, hopelessly, swallowed by the flood. Many 
a life* has been’ lost thus; and here wo may find a clue to tho fate of Leichhardt. 

“He started to explore the interior. Ihmng already defined much of the coast 
watershed, ho desired to define the inland or southern drainage, and the nature of this 
vast inland plain ; but from this expedition he never returned, nor have any trage 
tidings •of him .been brought in, except of the very beginning of his journey. It has 
been coivjectured that he was miu*dered by natives ; that he perished in a drought, or 
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for want of food; a^ that sy[ie of the party may still be alive. But each of these^^ 
suppositions is weakened by tie fact that no authentic information of such" a fate hafif’ 
been obtained, while some inWit be fairly expected ; for Leichhardt had the scverejsl? 
experience of bush-travelling Before Ift started ^ipon this trip. He was accompanied 
by , chosen men, and he had horses, mules, and goats with him — all sagacious animals. 
And if want overtook hifn, he could, in all probability, meet it by his knowledge of the 
bush and of^ botany ; if the natives attacked him, some of the animal's ,woul4 certainly 
have •escaped and made homewards ; and if any of the parfy still lived, gome certa&i 
• information woyjd have been brought in of him. In either case some animal, some 
c weapon, piece of* cutlery, or. part of their equipment, would have becif found by later 
explorers, and have given a clue to the fate of the party ; but no trace has been found. 
Had, however, one of these floods overtaken the party, weakened by a long draught, 
their total disappearance is quite accountable. 

“ The reader can picture his party toiling over the white withering downs of the inland 
slopes, water becoming at every stage more difficult to find— the grass becoming drier 
• and scantier, the horses weaker, and the party more dispirited. Some- 
times without water, always in a tropical heat, and without any sign of 

a change in the weather, they w\)uld be 
compelled to stay their progress, and to feel 
their way from one watering-place to another. 
This continual scouting would reduce the 
horses and exhaust the men. But the 
water-holes dry up, and they were forced 
to shift camp. At last they found a largo 



lagoon, and determined to wait 

for rain. leichhardt expedition on march. 

“ Let us suppose this 

lagoon to bo in an obscure river channel, 200 or 300 yards long, having grassy, 
slopes leading into and out of it, and not a cleajly-cut channel. It had steep banks, 
thirty feet deep, and some five or six feet of water in the bottom ; it is in on© 
^-channel of a northern stream, where it spreads over the plains, effecting a junction 
with another river — ^forming a network of channels and flooded flats. There hea been 
no good for some years, most of the channels are overgrown with grass aiyi weeds. 
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^BJid patches of downs lie between the *me^es of the net.^ Here tljC party camped, well 

Va 


lowing they .were in flooded ground; but there was no other Vater. They hoped 


\pQO 

Ihieir horses would recover, that they would rest and g^n strength,* and with the first 
^ain move on to a better camp. Thej^ dreamed ^f gi^aj^ic mountains and noble rivers,, 
of plains well watered and shady forests, while all ai*ound was tke mpst dreadful deso- 
lation. There is nothing so oppressive and utterly • 

subduing ,as a, (frought. It is not a fierce calamity, 
ifor a SreOj^ed blow, nor**any brief struggle; here, in 
the vast interior of Australia, it is a torturing Titan, 
overwhelming afid resistless, but slow and monotonous 


in its destruction. 


Daily the same^ glaring, angry sky, 



‘•ONE OP THE PAJTY EE- 
PORTED THE MAIN 
CHANNEL Wa8 BUN- 
NINO.” 




the same cracked, gaping, fliirsty 
earth, the leaden ghastly foliage, the glistening 
few blades of grass — all quivering in the mightj^ 
heat. No green thing, no fresh colour, no breath of wind, no sound from earth or air 
of beast or bird« or insect ; all in silence — ^in a breathless, appalling silence. Nightly 
the sui^ sets in sullen anger, and the moon rises in the cold distant ether. The finna- 
ment is clear beyond conception, the stars bright, tho moon radiant ; all cool, distant, 
dewless, pitiless. 

‘^They camped. Some life began to show itself; kites and grows watched their 
camp, and circled over them from daylight to dusk. This was some change from 
the circling whirlwinds which were the only other* break to the dreariness of the scene. 
Then the air, in excessively hot spots, would silently gather intf* an eddy, gradually 
increase the sweep of its little circle', and, ere it was observed, there would bo a vortex 
of wind towering far into the- sky, lifting up the withered herbs, tlie drj' bushes, the dead 
reeds and grass, to scatter them — its fury spent — ^far over the plain. And at sunset 
some more life enlivened the scene : flocks, clouds of pigeons came and drank at;, thcir» 
water, ♦then swept away into the dusk to roost upon tho hot ground. But ere they 
had be^ many days in comp, one sultry night they were surprised to find that most 
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of the kites * had leA them, aiid that not one; pigeon came to drink. It was strange,^ 
but stranger still tliat one 0 / the party, as he returned from foraging* witli his gmrf 
reported the main* channel, aljcHit a mile from the camp, was running. Not a clou4 
in* the sky, nor any sign of raiV,^l)Ut Here the proof of rain up the country. 

^ “ At first they talked of their plans, of how they would travel up the river slowly, 
and so on. But this was the beginning of the end — they were caught in a^net of floods. 
The last office of -the night was to draw water ; and in doing so they /ound ^at the 
chani^l upon which they had camped was running strong, •Then began Jjie struggfe. 

• Some went for^the horses jxnd animals ; these were scattered over the plain, cut off 
^ from their camp^)y other ragidly-fillirig watercourses. Thus the men bficame separated; 
nor were the horses cfer got together. Some horses, and even men, in the sudden 
knowledge of their fate, struck out wildly, purposelessly, for their lives, and perished. 
Otjicrs struggled at the camp to, save some of their most valuable equipments and 
stores. Tliey dcteimincd to make back to the high land they liad left before they 
crosKsed a creek two miles back — it must be another river, and surely nftt impassable 
.yet. It ivas midnight ; the leader^u-ged all on with what they could take ; ho would 
follow at daylight if neccssiir}\ ^ 

“ But the floods came in to^nts and volumes ; they filled all the channels ; they 
netted all the plain ; they joined each with the other ; they overfloAved all banks, and 

SAvept the plain fifty miles Avide, No man nor horse escaped that night, except the 

solitaiy man and a foAV bewildered animals that happened to gather up to the camp tii*e. 
All Avont before the torrents, droAvned in streams, or bogged in the muddy banks, 
separated; bewildered, and desperate; the waste of Avaters swept over all, buried 1.he 
remains in sand and mud, or scattered them over 100 miles of plains. No A’^estige 
Avas left. Daylight came, and showed Leichhardt his inevitable fate ; alone in a Avilder- 
ness bf water. No sign, no hope of any of his party ; for he <;ould sec many miles of 
Avater on eacl^ side. He AV(dl knew lie Avas in a not of Avaterooiirses. 

“ Water, Avater, hut no sign of life ; no *spot of dry land in sight ; no hope. At the 
camp, his journals and charts, his <x)nn*adcs’ saddles, raised another and a mightier 

flood ill his mind. No friend, no comrade, saAn one or tAvo teiTorn«tric.ken animals; 

only overhead, upon a blasted tree, sat a carrion croAv. Then the dumb anim|ils, their 
feet now in Avaler, dreAv up to the camp fire, and Avhimpered low their last sad appeal 
to friend and comrade. No guidance: and they turned and Avent Avith the flood, and 
sailed doAvn the Ayaters, looking to right and left for dry land. Last of all, as the 
Avaters sapped and droAvned the camp fire, Ludwig Leichhardt strode into thd^ flood, and 
passed away on that exploration of which no traveller has reported.’' ' 
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THE TAMAR AND^THE NOJITH-WEST COAST. 

A Trip by iSteamer — Down the Tamur— Windermere— sfidmouth — ^Ilfracombe — GeorjJe Tow^ — Port Soroll — Mouth 
of the Mersey — Formby and Torquay — Leith— Port Fenton— Hamilton-on-Porih — Penguin — ^Emu Bay — 
Table Oap^ anc^ Rocky Cape by Moonlight— Circular Head— Stanley to Mount Bischoff- The Works — A 
Sa^acyus Prospector — ^A Company Formed — Disappointment — The Turning Point— •Fabulous Profits — The 

* Ringarooma District — Excess and Reaction. 

•• • 

T he north-west coast of Tasmania is that part of the island in whicK there has been ’ 
of late yeaA the greatest increase of population and tho^catest spreiad of cultivation. C 
Long before the tin discoveries ha^ so greatly enhanced the value of property in the 
district, population was gradually, though slowly, converging upon the north-vrest ; while 
many of the older settled districts were in a state of slow decay. But since this 
region l^ccamc the scene of extensive mining c>perati5ns, its relative prosperity and 
importance hive enormously increased. 

A very pleasant mode of visiting the north-west^ coast Is to take the steauMsr Devon 
Jx) Circular Head, and ‘return by road, diverging on the way back to pay, a visit to 
Mounc Bischoff. The Devon makes a trip westward ^very week. The run down the 
Tamar is always interesting on a fine day, the scenery all the way being lovely. In 
the first few miles we pass a number of pleasantly-situated residences, with extensive 
gardens and shrubberies. The very abrupt bends of the river yield all the charm that 
arises from a frequent change of the points of view. Then, as we go on, the rivefr 
expji tds into wide reaches dotted with islands, and opening into lovely bays? As in 
tht. l)erwent, we often seem to bo in a lake shut in at each end. The course lies 
lK:twecn wooded hills. Now and then wo caUdi sight of the George Town road, and of 

inn or dwelling-hoL,so on the roadside. In some parts, where the river widens 

out, we see with surprise the extent f circuitous sweep which the steamy must make 
it .order to keep the channel. About four miles down we pass Stephenson’s Bend. 
Hvre the annual regatta is held ; and on that occasion the hillside on the right bank 
s iniea with spectators, and presents a brilliant aspect of animation and enjoyment 
The re^ta is the one holiday of the year in which, above all others, whole families 
take part. Te*nts are pitched on the hillside, picnics are organised, and if the weather 
is fine an ideal holiday is enjoyed. 

A mile or two further down we come to Gardener’s Point, whenpe the first view of 

Launceston is obtained by vessels coming up the river. Turn round and have a good 

look at it, Tf you* have not already done so before’ coming thus far. The view is the 
exact ^converse of that which is to be had from the Westbury road. There the city itself 
is the central object of vision, and the hill-suburbs subordinate objects. Here the 
city is comparatively effaced, %nd th§ eye rests on the bright, white, clean-looking 
houses rising to the very crests of the encircling hUls. Few cities in the world are 
more beautifully placed than Hobart and Launceston ; and of the two the situation * 
of Launbeston is the more» striking at first sight, since the eye takes it in at once. 

A few miles further on the pictty litdo church of Windermere attracts the 
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But tho noticeable Maces alon^ the banks are not many; tho*river itself is of sufficient 
interest, apart from names and associations. * About two- thirds ot our way down 
eeo on our left a church and manse, indicating the vicinity of the township of Si|- 
mouth. In this part of the rive* is Whi^pool Reach, a somewhat dangerou^ 
portion of the s^eam.* The water seems to* be always boiling and eddying, and there 
are some obstructions to tho navigation, which have been partially removed by blasting. 
Steamers can always keep a safe course through the reach, but casualties tavC occurred 
to thp smafl sailing-vessels which trade along the coagt anddup tho river. Further on, 
• and on the loft bank of the river, we see the Ilfracombe Smelting WorPs. There is 
iron in this ne^lfhbourhood, which has been worked to some extent, Jihough not with 
groat profit. At Georg© Town the Devon is sui*e to land a good many passengers, and 
to take up a few.* There is generally a stoppage Ifcng enough to enable anyone who 
plgases to take a good look round the township. It is the favourite summer resort 
and watering-place for families from Launceston and from tho northern districts 
generally. On leaving George Town it is not long before the steamer passes outside 
the headg ; then, turning to the vfDst, she runs along a coast which shows little signs 
of settlement or cultivation till she has passed Port Sorell. Westward of Port Sorell 
the interest of the coast increases greatly. Dwelling-houses are dotted along the coastf 
at intervals, some of them largo and handsomb. This line of shore, with the country 
for several miles ])ack, has been much resorted to of late years by the class of settlers 
who used generally in former days to go to (Janada — ^namely, gentlemen of sinall 
income, who take up land and work it without any thought or expectation of making 
a fortius by it. Many homes replete with every evidence of refined taste are to be 
found in the Devon district. 

Twelve miles along the coast from Port Sorell brings us to tho mouth of the 
Mersey. Here arc two townships facing one another on opposite sides of the river 
— namely, Formby and Torquay; the latter on the right bank, tho other on the 
‘^left. Till the Western Line of Railway was extended from Deloraine to the Mersey, 
Torquay was the more important of the two, and ser\’’ed as shipping-port to the town 
of Latrobe, which lies seven miles higher up the river. Tho extension of thq railway 
brought the terminus of tho line to Formby ; and this has given such an advtcitage to 
tho place that it seems likely to swallow up the trade both of Torquay and^ Latrobe. 
Formby is a very pretty village, much resorted to as a sanatorium. It has a pleasant 
esplanade along the river-side, with pretty residences. These will no doubt give way 
to warehouses anef mercantile offices, for this little township seems likely ♦to become 
ere long the most important maj*t for export and import on tho northern coast, 
Launceston itself hardly excepted. 

The steamer remains in the Mersey on Tuesday night, and starts early the 
next morning. A short run of seven or eight miles brjpgs it to the township of Leith, 
generally known as “ Tho Don,” from the name* of the river on which it standa The 
River Don Trading Company, which has its establishments at Leith, is a most exten- 
sive exporter of timber and general prodiwse. It has splendid saw-mills, wjiich are 
an object of interest to all visitors ; it also has a tramway with branches running 
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HAMILTON-ON-FORTH AND ULVERSTONE. 
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«gTeral miles^ inland to convey timber to its mills, wliile its own vessels trade from the 
to the neighbouring colonies. • 


i‘ A few miles further along the coast brings us to. Port Fenton on the Forth, and herp 
tne Devon is sure to put in, tide permitting.. Like Mil the small h&rboum on this coast, 
i’ort Fenton is afflicted with a bar which requires humouring. Thp important township of 
Hamilton-on-Fqrth J.ies a little way up the river. It is called Homilton-pn-Forth, to dis- 
tin^ish j)t from the other imd older Hamilton on the Clyde. Then on alon^ the coast 
•• 
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to pretty harbour of Dlverstone, at the mouth of the Loven, a flourishing little .town- 

ship of recent* d^to, Wving as the port of a heavily-timbered district. For more than 
half a mjle along the frontage of the township are to be soon stacks of timber awaiting 
shipment. Penguin, where wo now find ourselves, had silver mines, of which great hopes 
were entertained a little while before the dis(?overy of tin at Bischoff*.^ The hopes proved 
fallacious, and the same has since^ occurred with respeet to some attempts at copper- 
mining in the neighbourhood ; yet it is believed that better management might make 
this Kttle tfiwmship* an important centre of mining industry. 

. From Penguin we have a good long coast-run to Emu Bay, where we iMor alongside? 
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the wharf. Here ye find some thousands « of small bags piled up and waitmg for 
^ embarkation. Try the weight of one of them, and you will be ratl^cr ^surprised At 
the effort needed to lift it. The fact is that these are bags of tin-ore, and eifch 
contains an exact hundrodweiglit. ^hey jjre tvaiting to be convoyed to the smeltihg 
works at Launceston. Emu Bay is the tenninus of the Mount Bischoff‘ Railway. The 
township which has arisen around the bay is officially designated Bumie; but the 
name is Mttle used, the place being popularly known as Emu Bay.^ It^is probably 
night by the time the Devon has transacted its business at^the bay. If the weathel' is 
fine and the flight bright and clear, the vessel will most likely at once resume its 
journey, in order to reach •Circular Head by the Thursday morning? In this case it 
depends on the.state of the moon whether or not we sec the tine headlands of Table 
Capo and Rocky Cape, the latter of which rises more than one thousand feet above the 
sea-level. The morning will se0 us moored beneath the wonderful headland whence 
Circular Head derives its name. It is a grand truncated column of greenstone rock 
478 feet high ; its top is flat, eighty acres in extent, and covered with rich deep grass, 
aflbrding excellent pasture. It is generally spoken of as “ The Bluff.” The ascent is 
steep, birt practicable from the land side. 

At the foot of the Bluff lies the townshrj) of Stanley, an interesting little place, to 
which a peculiar character has been imparted by its long isolation from the rest of the 
island. A quarter of a century ago there was little else tlian impenetrable forest all the 
^ way from Deloraine to Stanley, and a land journey between tlie two places would have 
been impracticable. Consequently, the only communication between Stanley and the 
outer*world was by water ; and its intercourse with Melbourne was more frequent and 
regular than with any port of Tasmania. It is the nearest Tasmanian port to Victoria, 
ai^l steam communication with Melbourne w'as established before there was any n^gular 
communication with Launceston. Even now the journey to Melbourne, being a clear 
run withotit stoppages, takes considerably less time than the journey to Launceston; 
and in conversation with the ladies of Stanley, it will generally be found that they 
wenjt to school in Melbourne, and that they are still in the habit of going there when 
tlicy want a change of air or a renewal of their wardrobe. 

The whole j)eninsula of Circular Head, with several large blocks of ItVnd to tlie 
south of it, belongs to a company established in 1826, and named the Van Diemen’s 
Land Company. The township of Stanley grew up around the spot where the agents 
of this company fixed their headquarters. Its appearance indicates age, and it is, in 
fact, considerably the oldest of the townships along the north-west coasfc* The wealth 
of the community consists in thte splendid pasturages of the surrounding country and 
the wonderful fertility of the soil, which is still unexhausted after sixty years of 
cultivation, during which no regard has been paid to rotation of crops, and no 
necessity has been experienced for artificial ai^s to fertility. The ascent of the Bluff* is 
sufficiently difficult to be somewhat exciting, without being dangerous or over-fatiguing. 
The view from the plateau at the top extends eastward to the Tamar, westward to the 
Barren and Hummock islands and to Cape Orim, the cji^treme poiitf, of the north-west“ 
tsoast. 
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The isolation of* Stanley is ntow a thing of the past T^e road along the north 
coast has within the last few years been prolonged from Emu Bay to Circular Head ; so 
^ that the cdminunication with the northern townships is complfete both by land ^d 
by water. Nor is the Devon the* only meiais of coirimunication with the northern 
ports. Every Saturday morning the Thsmanian Steam Navigation Company's £|J;eamer 
Mangana leaves Fonnby and runs along the coast to Circular Head, arriving there the 
same evoifing,* and starting a few hours later for Melbourne; and every Wednesday it 
I is b^tek* again at (Circular He^d on its way to Formby. It may be mentioned further, 
with regard to this interesting little jHminsula, that its climate is about the most equable 
of any spot the Southern Hemisphere; and this, perhaps, is ^iie amongst oth§r 
causes of the marvellous fertility of its soil. • 

The traveller who has got? to this remotest point of Noftlicm Tasmania will 
scarcely be willing to leave the north-west coast without paying a visit to tli^ far- 
faiiKHl Mount Bischoff. To do this he Aust return Emu Bay, and this can be done 
either by ^onc of the steamers, or by a land journey down the coast road. The latter 
plan would have the advantage of variety, and* the journey is a very ejijoyable one 
indeed, especially if it be made on hoi’seback, so as to aflbrd the opportunity of pausing 
from lime to time tx) enjoy the gnmd coast-scenery. The road runs for twelve miles 
along the edg(^ of lofty cliffs, s<.>7nfl bare and abrupt, others slightly shelving and 
clothed with trees and shrubs to the water’s edge. Thirty-eight miles from Stanley 
the road passes through the flourishing little township of Wynyard, which lies at the 
mouth of the River liiglis and under the shadow of Table Cape. It rises almost 
j)erpcndicularly 600 feet from the sea. The space between the cape and •the mouth 
of the Inglis River is a favourite roadstead for vessels seeking shelter from*tho north- 
west gales. From Wynyard a dozen miles of road closely skirting the coast brings 
the traveller to Emu Bay (Bumie). Here he will take the rail to Moimt Bischoff 
The journey is over mountains and through forests, with frequent rock -cuttings and 
embankments. The length of the line is forty-eight miles, and the ascent is almost 
continuous till it reaches the Mount BischolV township Waratah, which lies 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level. • 

To say that the jouniey is fascinating would convey no idea of its grandeur. 
The fine winds through and round gorges and gullies clothed with the richest 
foliage — past deep solitary ravines walled in by precipitous cliffs, whore the pure 
crystal w^aters of the hills leap from rock to rock till they reach the flowing 
streamlets below. The engineering difficulties in the construction of the line were 
very gre^t. F^om Emu Bay inwards the country is a series of steppes or terraces 
intersected by ravines and river-beds of the most rugged character, heavily timbered, 
and closely packed with almost impenetrable undergrowth. The mere labour of sur- 
veying was excessive. A lyll-range lying a few miles up the left bank of the Emu 
could be surmounted only by the* use of gradients of one in thirty-five, and curves 
of five chains’ radius. The lino is on the narrow of three feet six inc^ies. It 

follovgs the valley of the Emu, crosses the Hampshire Hills, skirts the foot of Valen- 
tine’s Peak, then enters the region of the Surrey Hills, and (bending westward) 
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reaches Waratah, the town which the works ^ at ‘ Mount Bischoff have called into 
existence. , ‘ 

• The Surrey Hills' are remarkable for their rich growth of mosses, ferns, and wild 
flowers, and, above all, for the abundance- of that most gbrious of all flowering shrubs, 
the waratah. A tributary of the Arthur River, ' rising in the Surrey Hills, was named 
the Waratah, from the copious growth of this flower on its banks; and the town, in 
its turn, has taken its name from the river. The rapidity of its growth' is remarkable. 
From a {fingle log-hut constructed on the hillside in 1&73 it had become the fourth 
terwn in the Mand before the end of 1885. It has a bright and cheerful appearance. 
Built chiefly of w^d, the houses are, for the most part, neatly painted in light tints. 
The town lies on both sidbs of the river, which is crossed by three bridges. It has 
comfortable hotels, good general stores, post and telegraph office, court-house, institute 
and library, and churches of different, denominations. WTiile the town itself, as already 
mentioned, is 2,000 feet above the sea-level, 'the tin-bearing ])ortion of the mountain 
cises 600 feet above the level of the town. The mining ojwrations are rather of the 
nature of quarrying than of oid.inary •inining. Broad sections have been cut away fi'om 
the flank of the mountain, laying bare three faces from 1,000 to 1,800 feet in width. Each 
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of these gives rich stanniferous rock. A railway a mile in length conveys the rough 
ore to the batteries and dressing-sheds in the township. Fifty-five head of stampers 
are kept constantly at work in the btftterias. The whole of the machinery is worked by 
water-i)Ower, the river having a fall of one hundred feet Thjs also enaljles the* com- 
pany to use the electric light in all their offices, sheds, and workshops. The annual 
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several mineral discoveries before the one grcat*discovery which brought fortune both 
to the colony and tq himself. He had found gold up the Forth, copper on the 
Leven, and silver on the Fenguin. None of these had led to any important 
result A silver-mine was, indeed, opened qn tiie Penguin, but it collapsed after 
two dr three years' of mismanagement Still Mr. Smith went on with his re- 
searches. He pressed further and further inland, pushing his way thrpugl} trackless 
forests and w/er snow-clad mountains, crossing flooded rivers, desisting only at 
intervals 'when exhausted by fatigue and privation, but' setting forth again «with his 
trowel, his blow-pipe, and a few chemical tests as soon as his strength was recruited. 
"J!.t length came the crownjpg result of long years of patient researcL * 

How he had managed to force his way forty-five n)iles south from the coast as far 
as Mount Bischoff is in itself a wonder. Jbe lower slopes of the mountain lie, it is 
true, ^n the Surrey Hills Block, ^ which had. been granted years before to the Van 
Diemen’s Land Company; but the Company had not yet cleared or cultivated this 
portion of their property. The nmpntain had received its name from 5lr. James 
Bischoff, whS was Chairman of the Company in 1828 ; but its summit had never been 
reached, except by a party of surveyors engaged in a trigonometrical survey of the 
island in 1843. No one else, os* far as is known, had ever ventured through the 
dense horizontal scrub that surrounds the base of the mountain — an undergiwth so 
impenetrable that to get through one hundred yards of it in an hour is considered 
good progre.ss for a pedestrian. Yet into this region Mr. Smith mode his way, jmd ** 
here it Ivas that in December, 1871, he found tin. Ho carried home some of the ore, 
smelted it,«and obtained the first lump of metallic tin produced in Tasmania. In con- 
sideration of his discovery he ivas permitted by the Government of the day to secure 
two sections* of eighty acres each for mining operations. 

His next difficulty was in forming a company to work the mine. In 1871 and 
18^2 the colony had reached the lowest ebb of a depression which had begun about 
1855, and had gone from bad re worse over since. Agricultural interests had been 
checked by a variety of causes: blight and rust had attacked the wheat-fields; New 
Zealand was deluging tlie colonial markets with potatoes and oats; while the large 
surplus of grain produced in South Australia, and the imposition of a protective 
tarifif' in Victoria, had almost put an end to export from Tasmania. All attempts at 
profitable mining had failed. The Fingal gold-fields had long ceased to yield anything 
but disapiK>intment ; the Penguin silver-mine had brought nothing but loss ; of ninety 
gold-mining companies which had been formed in the course of the preceding decade, 
only two were still alive in 1872. Pwple had become sceptical of mineral* wealth ; 
depression had checked enterprise; and there was groat difficulty in forming and 
floating a company for any purpose. However, a solicitor in Launceston, who had great 
experience in mining matters, was induced by Mr. ^imith {o accompany him to Mount 
Bischotf. Convinced of the exceptiqnal richness of the “prospects,” he returned to 
LaunceSton fully resolved to float a company; and in the course of 1873 the Mount 
Bischoff Tin Mining Company was formed, with a nominal capifttl of £60,000, in t2,000 
shares ref £5 each. , 
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But dij9[iculties were *not all brought to an* end by tue format!^ of the company^ 
ft was no dasy matter to work a mine situated in a country so difficult of adcess, and 
utterly void of anything like a formed road. The appliances for treating the ore were, 
imperfect, the bush-track to the coast ^was scarcely passable even in fine weather, and 
utterly impassable for more than half the •year. Meailwhile the*expe^ses of the mine 
wore far exceeding its receipts, its banking account was overdrawn to the extent of 
£40,000, the Shares had sunk to a quarter of their paid-up value, ^d the enterprise 
scorned likely to add one «nore tp the long list of disheartening failures, whfen the bold 
and wise prevision of one man averted the threatening danger. The resident agent . 
of the Van Die^jicn’s Land Agricultural Company prevailed on the dlfectors of that • 
company to construct a tram-road from Emu Bay to the mine. • This was the turning- ^ 
point in the history of the Mount •Bischoff Tin Mining Company. Henceforward there 
was no difficulty in getting the ore to the coast, and the fortune of the shareholders 
was made. The Van Diemen’s Land Company also reaped the benefit of their outlay 
in an enorrxmus increase to the value of their property; for it so happened that all 
the land through which the trams passed was* included in three contiguous blocks 
which had been granted to the Company soon after its formation in 1825. In the 
course of 1884 and 1885 a regular railway was substituted for the wooded tramway, 
and steam-power took the place of Ifbrse-power ; but long before this the Mount 
Bischoff Mine had revolutionised the fortunes of the colony. 

^ Simultaneously with the great development of wealth from Mount Bischoff, dis- 
covery was made of rich alluvial tin-deposits in the rivers and creeks of the north-east 
coa.st, chiefly in the district of Ringarooma; while the same decade which brought to 
light the fact that Tasmania possesscss the richest tin-muie in the world established 
also the scarcely less interesting fact that it owns the richest gold-mine in the Australian 
colonics. After a quarter of a century of unsuccessful gold-mining, rich tiuriferous 
quartz was discovered in 1877 on a little affluent of the Tamar, known as Brandy 
Creek. Here the flourishing town of Beaconsfield has sprung into rapid ihiportanco as® 
the c(}ntre of a mining district in which six or seven mines arc at work. Of these 
the most important is the Tasmania Mine, which, like the Mount Bischoff tiij-mine, 
made Iwge fortunes for the original shareholders, and is at present the most productive 
gold-mine in rfic Southern Hemispheic. 

This new outpouring of mineral wealth was like an awakening from death to life 
in Tasmania. The hcart-sickncss of hope deferred seemed to have taken possession of 
the whole# communit}’^; but now trade began to revive, employment was becoming 
plentiful, the wealth raised from beneath the soil was permeating all classes of society, 
and large fortunes were being made by those who had been fortunate or judicious 
enough to invest at the right moment In the case of the Mount Bischoff Mine, the 
profits of those who took sharers at the outset, and had the tenacity to hold on when 
the shares rose to ten times, twenty *times, and ultimately sixty times their original 
cost, were almost fabulous. The man who with mitch doubt and misgiving ventured 
£100 to •secure ^one hundred shares at their first issue, found himself after a few years 
in receipt of a sure income of £600 a year from t^is small outlay. For years past the 
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dividends in the lAount Biscfioff Company have, never been Ibss than 10s. a month on 

each share of £5. But even this is nothihg to the good fortune which. befell somo 

, investors ; for at 'the time when tho fortunes of the Company were at their lowest 

ebh, their shares could sometimes be .purchased^ at six or seven shillings, and there are 

instances in which inBomes of three or four thousand a year resulted from an outlay 

of' two or three himdred pounds at tho period of depression. 

The returns. from the alluvial deposits in the Ringarooma distriot were for a while 

as marvcllbus as those from Mount Bischoffi They were wprked priricipalty by suydl 
« * •• 



MOUNT BISCHOFF. » 


companies of ten or twelve shareholders, who made a rich harvest while tho yield 
lasted; but several of the alluvial claims are already exhausted. It cannot be won- 
dered at that such dazzling strokes of fortune produced a diseased craving for mining 
speculation. Everybody had some* acquaintance who had achieved independence by 
an utterly insignificant outlay, who was in receipt perhaps of £100 a month the 
result of an ori^nal investment of £50 or less. When ^such cases wore heard of every 
day, it can hardly be wondered at that for several years almost all the savings of the 
trading and professional classes »rere swallowed up by mining speculations. Mount 
‘ Heemskirk, on the west coast, was found to be stanniferous, and several experts pro- 
nounced it to be afiother Bischoff. Allotments were edgerly takdh up 'both by 
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, Tasmanian, and by Victoirian spoculatorsr Companies wore formed with l^wildering 
rapidity between the years 1878 and 1881, until they numbe^ more than one 
hundred. By 1885 the great majority of these had collapsed, with hopeless loss to the 
shareholders; and the some late hacf befallen 1:he gold-mining companies which had 
sprung up like mushrooms as soon as the Beaconsfield Gold Miifes had made* the 
fortunes of ^hei^ lucky shareholders. All this, however, was but the reaction which 
always, follows ‘a period of exceptioiuil prosperity. Great loss and disappgintment has 
befallon thousands in the comilnmity, but even they are better off than they wore 
before the great development of mineral wealth had taken, place ; and meanwhile there ^ 
are no symptoms of proximate exhaustion in the steady output of tin at Bischoff and i 
of gold at Beaconsfield. , , 

Besides the Mount Bischoff Company, there are several other companies working 
claims in the same district. Nor is tin, the only product of the Bischoff regton. 
Antimony, copper, bismuth, and silver-lead are found there in considerable quantities; 
while the country to the wo.st and north-west of the Mount abounds in alluvial gold. * 
In the years 1884 to 1880 gold to the value of £120,000 was sent from those districts 
• to the banks of Laimccston. • 

The country arolmd Bischoff, it, should be added, is covered with a dense 
forest of myrtle, sassafras, pine and beech; while an almost endless variety of small 
plants, ferns, and moss may bo found in the gullies and creeks about the township. 
^10 view from the top of Bischoff, over the vast cxpan.se of beautiful variegated foliage, 
with mountain-peaks rismg in all directions, is one of the grandest sights in the 
colony. *. 
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Tra\Eellingf under Difficulties — Narracoorte— The Caves — Stony Shroud — Gambiertown — The Blue Lake-- The 
Le" of Mutton Lake — Thfi Valley Lake— Mount Schanok— Lakes Leake and Edward— Vansittart Cave— 
Mitcheirs Gave — Incidents of a Volcunio District. 
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M OUNT^ GAMBIER and its neighbourhood; in the south-cftstorn extremity oi* South 
Australm, represent one of those spots upon which geologists lia^e exercised 
4 * their imaginations in the endeavour to account for the features by ^which they ai*o 
peculiarised. That the^hills, lakes, and caves have been fonned by volcanic agency 
is certain ; as to the particular manner of their creittion we are left to conjecture and 
inkigination. The mount itself wa/^ discovered in the year 1800, by Lieutenant Grant, 
commander of the Lady Nelsm, a surveying brig. The to™ which nestles at it^i 
► foot was laid out in 1855 — a date which, reckoning by the age of the cplon}', makes 
it more Xhan middle-aged. Yet <Irambiertown has not become the resort of sight- 
seers, nor of those in search of health, to so great an extent as cither the picturesque 
scenery or the salubriousncss of the air might have led one to expect. ' 

This neglect of a spot whieh well rt'pays fhe toil of the traveller may be duo to 
the fact that, until recently, it was not easilj^ accessible. Approached by way of the 
water, the dismal experiences of sea-sickness had to bo endured, and did it happen that 
a heavy sea made the harbours of Robe and Port Macdonnell unsafe for ships, tfie 
traveller*must needs be carried whither he Avould not The land journey had little 
more in its favour, for, though sea-sickness was avoided, the traveller reached his goal 
with wearied body and bmised and shaken limbs. The greater part of tlie road from 
Adelaide to Gambiertown was unmetallcd, and, in places, was famous for the depth of 
the ruts and the height of the lumps of limestone, or the hardness of the knots 
of mallee roots, which marked its course. Ladies travelling by coach were invariably 
fastened to the scats by straps, and though men scorned these tics, they were forced 
to cling tightly to the sides of the vehicle to avoid being thrown out. Considering 
the discomforts that met travellers on cither side, it Is not much wonder that only 
tho.se whose business drew them thither visited the mount. • • 

But those days are past; steamers still call at the ports, but the coach rusts and 
rots, while the railway tears along with those who travel by land. Of the journey by 
rail from Adelaide along the Intcrcjolonial line a description has else\^here been 
given.* At Wolseley, on the soutjicm margin of the Ninety AVlo Dejpert, a line 
branches westward and southward to Mount Gambicr. 

The first place of any importance upon this line is Narracoorte, and froln the 
tourist’s point of view its importance lies in the that it is the nearest town to 
the Mosquito Plains Caves. These are situated in* a range of hills, and are distant about 
• sixjniles from the town. Of thh.se caves the Rev. J. E, Woods has given a most 
minute and graphic account in his work, "Geological Observations in South .\ustralia,*' 

• * See Vol. m., pp. 269—298. 
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land we feel t^t we cannot do better than transcribe his words. After r emi^rfemg ' 
that the internal .beauty of the caverns is at strange variance with ,the wildness of 
the scenery around, he continues:— 

“ There is nothing, outwardly, to slilbw ^that ahy gycat subterraneous excavation * 
might be expected. The entrance to them is merely a round hole situatdd on top of a* 
hill. . . Onjgoii^ to the edge of the hole, a small sloping path is observed, which 
leads unde^r a shelf of rock, and, on descending this for a depth of about tw,enty-live 
feet,*then it is«onb gets a glunpse of the magnificence enshrined below. The observer 
finds himself at the entrance of a large oblong chamber, low, but perfectly lighted by 
an aperture at the Opposite end, and all round, above and below, the eye is bewildered 
by a profusion of ornaments and decoration of Nature’s own devising. , It is like an 
immense Gothic cathedral, and the number of half-finished stalagmites, which rise 
from the ground like hnccling or prostrate fonns, seem* worshippers in that silent and “ 
solemn place. 

“The walls *are pretty equal in outline, generally unbroken nearly to the floor, and 
then, for the most part, they shelve in as far as the eye can reach, leaving a wedge- 
sh:yx-d aperture nearly all round. This seems devised by Nature to add . to the 
embellishments of the place: for in the gpace thus left, .droppings of limestone have 
formed the most fiuicifiil triu-cry, where pillars of every shape wind into small groups 
like garlands or flowers, or stand out like the portico of a Grecian temple, the su2)2X)rts 
boedhiing smaller and smaller till they join like a mass of carved marble. 

" At the farther end them is an immense stalactite, which a2>2K!ars like a support 
to the whole roof. . . . The jiillar is about ten feet in diameter, and ‘being 

fonned of the dripping of limestune from above in successive layers, seems as though 
it owed its elaborate apiiearatice to the hand of Art, not the least l)eautifnl part of 
' it l>oing that it is tinted by almost every variety of colour, one aide being a delicate 
azure, witlr 2>ivssages of blue and green and 2nnk intermingleil, and again it. is .snowy 
white, finally merging into a golden yellow. It stands U2)on a raised platform of 
stalagmite, which extends some w^ay down the chamber, about three feet high, at 
the end of which is the 2>'llar. . . . The whole length of the cavern, as far* as 

I could as^jertain. Is about one hundred and ninety feet, the width about forty feet, 

and the height twenty feet.” 

On passing round this large stalactite, " the second cave that now meets the 

view is diflerent in many 2iai‘ticnlars to the former. It is smaller, and so thickly 

studded with* stalactites as to render a clear glance through it inqwssible. . . . 
Some are thiif, and 'look, from the manner in which they arc deposited, as if they 
were grafefully festooned in honour of some festival; some are mere delicate shafts; 
and every now and then some large, imfinished stalagmite appears in the form of a 
veiled statue, mysteriously enshroifUod in ..heavy white drapery. On looking back . . . 
one titould thmk a dense aventic of statuary before some palace had been pitssed — so 
solemn, so great, and yet so life-like are the oinious wreathed and twisted columns, 
wiUi their flumcroms groupings and strange varieties of form." 

lire third cave (entrance to which is gained by means of an oijcning from tire ona 
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' just described) “is so thickly studded with stalactites, and those sometimes so very* 

wide at the ba§e, that from the outside it seems like a carefully-arranged scene, which, 

from the interminable variety of form, a magic effect of light and shade, might easily 

' bo thought intended to represent a fidry ‘palace. On proceeding a little way the 

‘ground becoihos painfully unevea . . . Very soon tlie cavern becomes as dark 

as night, so that no 'further exploration can bo made without candles^ and even with 

these the utihost caution is necessary, as there are pits, caverns,, and. hpies in all 

dhections. . . . There is one in pjaticnlar, which fs rt great fispure, extending 
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E.NTRAXCE TO THE CAVES. 


nearly from side to side. It is very deep. The sides are .smooth and slippery, and 
as the light is thrown into its gloomy depths, the sides are seen to l)e divided in 
some places into columns and pillars, making even that dark place elaborate with 
natural architecture. ' 

“Farther into the cave the roof becomes lower and lower btill, sitrmounted with 

the ghostly white stalactites, and at last the passage onward is so small, that one 

must stoop very low in order to proceed. ... A painful stillness reigns in this 
last cavern, which becomes perfectly unbcarip.blc affer remaining a little time. . . , 
Any noise would be less dreary than the dead silence that reigns here. Whether it 
is that the air is hot or close, or whether the depth compresses the atmosphere 

bc^'ond its usual density, I cannot say; but certainly the quiet presSes painfully 

fUpon the sense of hearing, and the closeness gives a feeling of,, smothering 
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in the earth and far hrom the lights 


>irhich adds to the horror 'of a place 
of heaTea * 

“ At the side ’ of one of the boulders, on the right-hand side in entering, in a 
crevice between it and the wall, where jiature seems to have made a natural couch, * 

j •> 

lies, in the position of one asleep, with the head resting on the hand, and the other > 
limbs reclining, the dried and shrivelled corpse of a native, but slightly decayed, 
and almost petriH6d*by the droppings of the limestone.” 



INTERIOR OF ONE OP THE CAVF^. 


The story Is a sad one. The natives had been troublesome to the settlers, and at last 
had murdered one of the whites. It was decided to punish them. “One wandering 
near these cav,ps was. seen, and brought to the ground hy a rifle-ball. Badly wounded, 
he managed to crawl away unobserved, and, thinking that he would be sought for 
as long ks life was in him, crept down into the lowest and darkest recess of the 
cavern, where, he rightly judged, «few' w'ould venture to follow. There he lay dowm 
and - died. Time went on. Not a tear was shed on him as he lay there uncoffined, 
but drops of water fell upon him from the rock above"; and when, a long time after, 
his remaini^ were ^ discovered, the limestone had encased him in a stony shroud, 
which to this day preserves his rema^ from decay.” ^ 
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True ; but, unfortunately, those petrified remains no 'longer lie where they were 
when Mr. Woods wrote. The visitor to the cave may behold the place of their repose/ b]ut 
not their form.' The temptation to possess so genuine a curiosity proved too great 
t to an enterprising showman. Ho* stole thej^body, and made oft* with it; the Govern* 

, ment caught ohim, and made him give ' up his spoil. The native was 'again placed 
on his deathbed, and an iron railing was put around it. Even this, however, was of 
no avail; again the showman robbed the cave, and on tliis occasion ' escaped capture, 

a matter of fact, indeed, there was no law fonnulat^d by which tci prevent this 
man from removing the body. A Member of Parliament recommended*^ that he should 
be arraigned for “removing atone from Crown lands without % licence,” but this 
suggestion was not Carried oijt. 

Upon leaving this last chamber, and rotuiliiing to the light of day. “a narrow 
, fissure, richly wreathed with Jimestonc, is observable on the right hand going out. 
Proceeding a little Avay down, a largfi vaulted chamber is reached. . . . Here, 
above all other portions of the eaves, has Nature been prodigal of tl 4 ? fantastic ormi- 
ment with which the whole place abounds. There are pillars so finely formed and 
covered with such delicate trellis-work, there are droppings of lime marking such 
scroll-work, that the eye is bewildered with the extent and variety of the adornment; 
it is like a palace of icc, wuth frozen casc^ldes and fountains all round. At one side 
there is a stalactite like a huge candle that has gutteied down at the side ; at 
another there is a group of pillars, which w('ro originally like a series of hour-gli».sses, 
set one upon the other from the roof to the ground, and the parts bulging out are 
connected by droppings like icicles, making them appear most elatorately earned. In 
addition to this, there is above and below — so that the ro4)f glistens and the ground 
crackles as you walk — a multitude of small stalactites, which fill the" whole scene with 
frostiiigs that sparkle like gems in the torchlight.” 

Hut wc have paused too long, and must complete our journey to the centre of 
the volcanic district, Gambiertown, which lies some sixty miles to the south, and is 
only 623 fcet above the level of the sea. What would ha})pen to the town should 
the volcano ever again become active is not pleasant to contemplate, lliat another 
eruption is not impossible, we are reminded by what has happened in New Zealand 
and elsewhere. A volcano can no more be depended upon than a sleeping tiger. 

But wc must hope that the town will not become a second Pompeii, for it is 

a pretty little place, with its houses built of coralinc limestone or red or grey 

dolomite, and set amid fields perennially green. It is almost unnecessary to pay that 
it possesses a large library and ^a town-hall, together with post, ^ police^ and telegraph 
stations — for is it not an Australian town ? For many miles on every side there are 
fertile meadows of volcanic soil, and pigs and potatoes, cheese and butter? together 
with distillery works, form the chief articles of commerce. J^igs are not generally 
considered to be entertaining animals, and yet Cliarles Lamb and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
have both shown that to the beeing eye they are fraught with interest Has not the 

author of “ The American Note-Book ” testified of their language that, it is “ the 

most copious of that of any quadruped; and, indeed, there is something deeply and 
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indefinably interesting m the swinish r^e”? Those who are curious in the rna^t^U'" 
* may be left to study it at the feet of the great writer during their visit to Gambier- 
town. ^ » 

Situated on the spurs of the motint are tlwree lakes — ^the Blue, the Leg of Mutton, 
and the Valley Lake. They stand in a* line bearing almost east and west, and, the 
most easterly of the three is the Blue Lake, an oval-shaped sheet of water covering 
an area of about 165 acres. It lies at the bottom of what is commonly termed a 
tjrater * but which, as Mr. Heijry Y. L Brown, the Government geologist of , South 
Australia, points out, is probably nothing more than a subsidence ^ of the groimd* 
caused by the •removal of substrata by the action of the volcano when in eruption.*. 
The surface of the lake is seldom, if ever, ruffled by a passing breeze, for it is 
sheltered by walls of rock that fise precipitously from its edge to a height varying 
from 200 to 300. feet. So steep and rugged are these banks that, except in one, or 
two places, it is impossible to descend to the water.* The melaleuca — the ti-tree of 
the colonies — clothes the sides as with a garment, except where in places huge rocks 
jut out, and, falling perpendicularly for forty or fifty feet, break the dujl tinge of 
perennial green. 

The water is always dark-blue in colour, the effect probably of its depth and of 
the reflection of a sky that seldom frcfwns. Where the rocks overhang the water, the 
azure darkens to a more sombre colour. The prevailing tone of the place, indeed, 
sombre and wild to a degree. It is not easy to imagine the lake’s surface dotted 
with gay pleasure-boats, and the sound of a gay laugh or song would jar upon the 
deep silence that broods for ever upon the deep. The croak of a crow, tha. splash of 
a water-bird, is all that may, at most times, be heard, and these sounds sciW to make 
the silence more noticeable. It is on^ from the summit of the surrounding hills that 
the hue of the water is to be observed. On descending to the brink, the water is seen 
to be ius clear as the purest crystal that can be conceived From the rocks the water 
rapidly dee[)cns, and at a short distance away takes on a most delicate blue tin?, 
through which may be seen the outlines of huge rocks whoso foundations are set far 
below. ^ * • 

Fbr many years it was the popular belief that the w^aters of the Blue Lake were 
unfathomable. Legend, however, has fled before the uncompromising plumb-line of 
science, and the lead has touched bottom at an average depth of not more than 
200 to 250 feet, though in the centre, over a very limited area, 675 feet has been 
recordedf 

One imight •almost fancy this spot to be tlyo haunt of water-nymphs, were it not 
that the water is too icily cold to sustain the idea, for those beings delight to play in 
the warm shallows of the sunlit stream. More in keeping with the genius of the place 
would be the octopus, risimg from the glassy depths and snatching unsuspecting 
tourists from the rocks to bear them to caverns dark and drear. 

The three lakes are merely separated by walls •of rock, the western side of th^ Blu^ 
Lake becomioig the eastern boundary of the Middle or I^eg of Mutton Lake. The 
latter is not in any I'espect so picturesciue or awe-inspiring as the Blue Lake. It 
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is jiot much more than a good-sized pond of moderate depth. The ^wal]s are, 
however, almost as high as those which surround the Blue Lake ; , but they aro 
not so steep, and t^ey slope to the water’s edge at an equal inclination. They are 
weB grassed, and are^ adorned by she-oak ind honeysuckle-trees. To prevent 
misconception on -the part of those who kifow hot Australia, it may be as well, to 
explain that the “honeysuckle” is not the climber which adorns houses, but the 
BanhtUi integrifoUa, a peculiar but not altogether beautiful tree. The local pame has 
been bestowed upon it for the reason that the flowers contain 11 large quantity of lioney.^ 

■ The Valley, Lake — or, more strictly speaking, the depression in which it lies^ — 
,*is larger than the Blue Lakf, and in appearance differs greatly both from that and 
Irom the Middle Lake. *In form it is almost circular, and tho bottom is not wholly 
covered with water, which is very deep at the eastern end but shallow at the 
western. The water is divided into two portions by a strip of land in the centre of 
the basin, and on this strip are "throe imnds, which from a distance give tho appear- 
ance of three wells sunk side by side. The walls are very remarkable. ^ They are 
lowest at the east end, whence they rise gradually until about a thirtl of the way 
round on tl^e north side; here they moimt into an abrupt peak, and, descending, again 
rise to nearly double tho previous height, whence they gently slope upward and form 
the cone of Mount Gambler pnqxjr. 

From the summit of tho mount a beautiful view spreads before tho oyo; IxjIow 
lio the waters of the Blue Lake shut in by froAvning walls, to the north the white ' 
houses of the town glimmer amid gi'assy meadows, the smoke from tho chimne3’’8 
curling upwards against the dark background of waving, heavy-folijigod treea The 
hollow ground echoes to the rumble of wheels, and warns the people that only a thin 
crust of limestone lies between them and th^ places under tho earth. To the 
north-west may be seen Leake’s Bluff, and through the haze looms indistinctly tho 
outline of Mopnt McIntyre; and then the eye rests upon tho blue line which tells of 
the limits the oceair sets to this fair land. 

Seven miles to the southw'ard stands Mount Schanck, in appearance a cone shorn 
of its narrowest part It rises from an apparently leA'ol plain, with no hills to dwarf 
its height The country lying between tho two mounts is well wooded, fortUA and 
pleasing. Ton miles beyond lies the sea. Mount Schanck is not so large a bnountain as 
.Mount Gambler, nor is it on the whole, perhaps, so interesting, yet it is worth a visit 
Passing through rich meadow'-land gay with buttercup and bluebell, on the way to 
Mount fclchanck, some curious holes are to be found in the rocks. They are'^' circular 
in shape; sumo are three feet in diameter, others less, and all go^ perpendicularly 
down into the earth, but no bottom has l>een found. If a stone or other substance 
be let fall, it can be heard rumbling for a long time, but cannot be heard to stop. 
Possibly it may fall upon soft mud, but at great depth is any case. 

Close to the volcano tho ground becomes broken and hilly, immense blocks of 
iava lie strewn about, the underwoo?! becomes tangled and impedes walking, while A ■ 
curious brown ash rises in a cloud of dust about one’s head. At the foot of the cone 
lies a miniature lake enclosed in a beautiftil delL From the dense scrub protrpde, ip 
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black and white patches,* boulders ot lava and limestone, while here and Jihere slop^-* 
•f grass brdak the continuity of the wood and add beauty to the scene. The ti-tree 
stands reflected *in the still water ; green moss forms a carpet beneath the wattle laden* 
with goldep bloom, and ferns wave they graceful Jfronds on every side. • 

From the edge of this beautiful lake, then, the* cone of Mouiit Schanck ri^ 
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MOUNT GAMBIEB. 


""abruptly to a height of five hundred feet 
V The ascent is diflicult, for, besides being ex- 

I '■ ceedingly stoop, the ground is covered with grass that 

gives but an insecure foothold ; and there Is but little timber. The summit gained, 
you stand upon the edge of the deep and gloomy crater. It is circular in shape, and 
' the walls are of almost equal ^height all round. It differs in one respect from the 
craters of Hount Gambler; there is no water at the bottom, but the walls, clothed 
with shrubs, are sublime in their dark grandeur, ©n two sides they are precipitous, 
but elsewhere they descend in a series of broken and undulating terraces. The general 
fwm of tlie cra&r is that of a funnel. 
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. Further afield — ^some twenty-two miles Mount Gamtier — lie Lakes Leake and 
Edward, both formed by volcanic action. The former lake is about a ’mile and % 
'quarter in diameter; shallow at the edges, but very deep in the cent^; and entirely 
snrrounded by reeds and bushes. The banlsis rise to an even height of ten or 
twelve feet from the water, except at the eastern side, where a roimd eminence 
attains to an elevation ©f sixty or seventy feet 

Close to Mount Gambler are some caves worthy of being visited. ' Hie first of. 
these is known as Yansittart Cave ; it is an opening ua the ground, abbut forty 
’ feet wide, to .Ihe bottom of which winds a precipitous path covered with ferns and 
rank vegetation. It is not, until this has been followed to a depth, of some seventy 
feet that the entrance of the cave can be said to have been gained. Here stands 
an arch, which slopes away under the limestone fbr a distance of at least forty feet, 
aad beneath it lies a pool of water. There is much danger of falling into this 
pool, for so dim is the light' and so clear the water, allowing the rocks below to be 
seen, that one is hardly conscious that water is there at all. At the water’s edge 
the cava is about twenty feet wide, but suddenly narrows to a mere passage, which 
goes inwi^rd for a groat distance. 

Not far from here is another cave, small in size, but curious from the fact that 
in it grows a species of fern tree not common to the neighbourhood. Mitchell’s Cave 
is also close at hand, and is similar to Vansittart’s, lioth as regards tire means 
of ingress and the presence of water at the bottom. The winding path leads intp, a 
chamber at right angles with the ojwning, and hero under shelter of a shelving rock 
lies tha water ; it is deep and clear, and the depth gives it a sea-blue tint. 

'There are many other caves in the immediate neighbourhood, each possessing a 
peculiarity of its own, but of wliich no description can convey an adequate idea. One 
very remarkable one, however, differing in every way ftnm those already noticed, is to 
^ be found five miles from Mount Gambier, on Mr. Ellis’s sheep run. Looking down 
through an opening in the rocks, at the depth of about seventy feet is seen a 
long passage, through which flows a gloomy looking stream of water. During some 
seascAis of the year a strong current or ripple is seen on die surface, showing that 
this is a genuine underground river. But whence it comes or whither it goes 
no one knowa It has been followed in a boat for a long distance towards die sea, 
and as far as it has been explored the passage does not bcc/ome narrower or the 
water less deep. 

In a land so hollow it is not surprising that occasionally the crust gi'^s way and 
lets poor mortals through to the Ipwer regions; and though there jvater has taken the 
place of fire, the situation is none the less irksome. We read of a team of bullocks 
and a dray suddenly disappearing, and of a maid-servant, going in the early Ihoming 
to take wood from the stack in the backyard, finding £o her dismay that the ya^ has 
subsided, and that a hole has taken the place *of a heap. But these are incidents that, 
may be expected to happen in a*volcanic district, and one quickly becomes accustom^ 
to them. At any rate they do not place a bar to the increase (ff populaticm, whii^ 
steadily growu^ , . 
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SOME BUSHRAUGERS. 

« • 

Morgan’s Last Exploit— The Kelly Ganp— The Police dknght in a Trap— Captaring a Township— Imprisoning 
the Police in their own Lock-up— Vengeance — ^Bnn to Earth — The Morality of Bushxanging. 






T HE fitst record of busluranging bears the data of 182C, 
when a fierce encounter took place between the police 
. and seven desperate men in the Bathurst* district. New 
V South Wales. In this encounter *one of the gang was 
^ shot ^ead. In 1827 a much-respected colonist was shot 
\\ by a party of bushrangers, one of whom was a mere 
boy. This lad turnedT Queen’s evidence, and secured 
.!| the condemnation of his associates. One of these, a 
!;| man named Jenkins, was a terrible scoundrel. In court 
If ho made use of most atrocious language to tfie judge, 
t'i lawyers, and stnick his fellow-prisorifer in the 

dock a viplent blow on *he head. No less than six 
f constables were required to overpower him and remove 
him to his cell. 

Out of tho number of these ruflSans who at various 


MONUMBST TO THE poMCB KILLED ponods havc hamcd the colonists, Daniel organ takes 

BV THE KELLY OANO. \ , -i . 

the lead in bloodthirstiness and audacity. Hi» mur- 
derous exploits have never been equalled in Australia. In 1864 a rewartl of £500 was 
offered for his apprehension by the New South Wales (lovemment ; and late#, when 
he had committed several murders, this amount was raised to £1,500. In 1865 ho 
made a raid on Victorian territory, and shortly afterwards the Nemesis tliJlt dogs the 
steps of the Ishmaclite overtook him, and the land was freed from the curse of his 
existence. Ho stuck up the sheep-station of a Mr. M'Bhcrson, some twenty miles 
from Wangaratta. • Having secured all the inmates of the house in one room, with 
the exce^ion of Mrs. M'Pherson, he commanded that unfortunate lady to do his 
bidding. She ^t food before him, and in the evening was forced to play and sing, 

while Moigan kept time by tapping the piano-case with the barrel of his loaded 

revolver. Later on ho grew tired and dozed; but so fearful was lie of the doom which 
he knew nfust inevitably be his, that his sleep was broken and fevered. Ever and 
anon would Me start* to his feet, believing that justice had overtaken him. His mental 
conditiqp was imenviable. But while he had been amusing liimself, the house was 
being surrounded by armed men. 

Morgan had no intimate knowledge of the locality. A few hundred yards away 
lay another homestead. From the room -where M’l^herson’s people had been con- 
fined, a maid-servant managed to escape by the window. She made her way through 
the dark \o the* neighWiring station, and measures for Morgan’s capture were at 
CKOoe set •on foot la the morning, having had breakfast he reconnoitred dfti 
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front of the house, and, seeing that all was quiet, prepared to depart But he 
, required a fresh horsa He ordered Mr. M'Pherson and three others to precede him 
to the stsibles, and behind them he walked, revolver in hand. On his way he passed 
within range of a tree, behind which was hidden one of the men from the adjoinii^ 
homestead This man stepped out and fii^ Morgan fell, shot through the back; 
he died in a few hours' time, making no confession of his deeds. As a beast of prey 
he had devastated the country, and as a beast of prey he was deservedly, shot down. 
Legends have grown round his memory. It is said that one of his favoiyite pastinfes, 
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put into practice when he was in a good humour, was to station a bby a few 
yards away and make a target of him for revolver practice. The victim would have 
to hold his hand against the wall, and Morgan would shoot between the fingers. 

It is not proposed hero to give a complete history of all the various bushrangers 
that have afflicted Australia, and so we pass at once to the latest and mcfet notorious 
party, the Kelly gang, who took to* the bush as recently as the year 

In April of that year an attempt was made to arrest Daniel Kelly on a charge of 
horsestealing. This man was one of a family who, with their confederates, had been 
for years notorious as stealers of cattle and sl^eep, and more especially of horses. The 
mountainous country where tho)'^ lived favoured their pursuits, for it is very sparsely 
populated in the few places suitalde for settlement, and is for the most part of the 
wildest and most rugged nature. Heavily-timbered ranges of almost perpmidicuhur 
hills are there, intersected by deep gullies covered with long grase and ^j^inse scoub^; 
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and rendered still more difficult to pass* by immense fallen trees. The constable, a man 
named Fitapatr^k, who sought to make the arrest at the house, of Daniel Kelly’s 
mother, was resisted by the inmates, and in the scuffie which followed received a* 
gunshot wound. Kelly and his eldft: brother** £d\prd escaped to the bush, ahd 
concealed themselves in the secret fastnessel well known to them and \heir associate!. 

In the following October a sergeant of police named Eeimedy, and constables 



DEATH OF MOBOAH. 


Seanlan, !bonigan, and McIntyre, having ascertained that the Kellys were in hiding 
in the Wombat Banges, near Mansfield, set out on horseback to search for them. As 
tlie police rode through the ranges, two of them — McIntyre and Lonigan — ^whilo some 
distance in advance of the other two, were suddenly surprised by four armed men, 
who rushed out from the fordfet calling on tliera to surrender. McIntyre surrendered 
at once, but Lonigan made as if he would resist^ and was immediately shot dead. 
The four men — who proved to be Edward Kelly, Daniel Kelly, Stephen Hart, nnd * 
JpiK^h Byrne, .all previously notorious cattle-stealers — ^then compelled McIntyre to 
di^ount^ and keeping him within range of their guns, hid themselves behind 
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te wait for the sergeant and the third constable. When Kennedy and Scanlan came 
up, McIntyre told them that they were entrapped. Kennedy surrendered; Scanhm, 
'however, was Icilled while he was trying to get shelter behind a tree. Soon after> 
wards McIntyre managed to get (fway, and ' galloped off. He reached Mansfield 
thoroughly cxharastod, having had to walk nearly the whole way, as his horse* had 
soon failed him. The news of these murders caused groat excitement, and numbers 
of people joined the police to aid them in their search ibr Keimedy. ,But it wRs 
not untU several days had passed that his body, covered* with wounds, was fouifd, 
about half>a-uulc from the place where the two constables had been killed. 

For the next two months the police were entirely baffled in their efforts to arrest the 
murderers. The p^ovemment of Victoria offered the .sum of £4,000 for their capture, and 
the Government of New South Wales followed vuth the offer of a similar amount 
Jua Act, also, declaring the gang outlaws, was passed by the Victorian Legislature. But 
neither offer of reward nor legal threats to confederates had any effect, and the police 
remained unsuccessful in their search. The Kellys, however, were not igftorant of the 
movements of the police. For early in the afternoon of December 9th, tlie four outlaws, 
heavily arpicd, rode up to the Faithful Creek Station, some three and a half miles fronj, 
Euroa, a little township about one hundred miles from Melbourne on the North-Eastern 
Railway. Taking possession of the station, they shut up in an outhouse used as a 
store the overeeer and all the station hands, together with several farmers and labourers 
whom they had mot and “ bailed up ” on the road. In the morning the telegraph wiics 
had been cut a short distance on either side of Euroa. The mechanic sent out to repair 
the line* hapjwjned on his way to call in at Faithful Creek, and w'as at once made 
captive. A hawker, too, who drove up in his cart, further aided the outlaws. Sending 
him to jihe store, now fflled with some twenty prisoners, they clothed themselves in 
new suits from among his goods. The next day Byrne was left in charge of the station, 
^ and the twe^ Kellys, with Hart, drove to Euroa in the hawker’s cart. 

Between three and four o’clock in the afternoon the three bushrangers came into 
Euroa, w'here considerablo btisiness is transac^ted, owing to its nearness to the large 
agricultural district of the Goulbum River Valley. The well-known havker’s cart excited 
no suspicion. Edward Kelly gained admis.sion to the bank, though it was a^r office 
hours, by presenting a cheque he had stolen at the station. Ho and ‘the other two 
then made prisoners of the people at the bank, and robbed it of nearly £2,000 in 
notes, gold, and silver. Taking their plunder with them, they compelled their prisoners 
— the bank manager, his wife and family, and two clerks, twelve in all — to*drive with 
them to Faitliful Creek. For the journey back they used the havdeer’s cart and the 
manager’s buggy, and drove out of the town without any of the townspeople knowing 
what had happened. Late in the evening the gang loft the station and rode away to 
the ranges. . 

Tlie grim joke of the capture of a town by four armed men was soon afterwards 
repeated with stUl greater daring. Hitherto it had been. supi> 08 ed that the outlaws 
were imablc to leave the shelter of the mountains. But their next appearance was at 
Jcplderie, a township with about two hundred inhabitants some eighty ihtl^ on the 
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JTew South. Wales side of the Rive^Mufray. Again the plunder of a bank was the 
object of the byshrangers' expe<lition, and again they were suocessfyj. At midnight on 
Februtuy 8th, 1879, the four, armed as usual with guns and revolvers, went to the 
police-station at Jerilderie, and, inducing the two*polic*men in charge on some pretence 
or other to come outside, seized them ahd imprisoned them in tKeir own lock-up. 
The following day, Sunday, they remained quietly at the* police-station. On the 
Monda]( they tirst visitetl^the telegraph office, compelling the clerks there, to cut the 
wires and then to go to the lock-up. They next surprised the local bank and fbbbed 
it of £1,500. And, after confining the bank clerks and a number of the townspeople, 
for several hours in the Royal Hotel while they amused thon^lvcs by drinlring^i gnd * 
boasting of their exploits, they hn^y rode out of Jerilderie about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

After the Jerilderie robbery more thaq a year ^a^ed without any action on fhe 
part of the bu.shrangers. The reward was increased, and all vigilance exorcised, but 
people in general began to think tliat they had escaped from Australia. It seemed as 
if the police would never succeed in their search Yet, as was afterwards known, the 
•outlaws all that time led the lives of wild beasts, hunted by their pursuers from one 
hiding-place to another. * At last, too,, they began to, have fears of their associates. 
On June 27th, 1880, they went to the hut of a former confederate, a man named 
Shorritt, at a place l»etwoen the town of Beechworth and the once celebrated Eldorado 
gold diggings. Byrne shot Sherritt dead as he came out of the hut Four policemen 
were in the hut at. the time, and the bushrangers challenged them to come out and 
fight Rut the police remained inside, preferring not to fight an enemy pro^ted by 
the darkness of the night while their own pasition was exposed owing to the light of 
the hut fire. And the outlaws went away, vowing vengeanee on all confedesates who 
should betniy them. 

News of the murder having been telegraphed, a special train left Melbourne on# 
the nigrht of Sunday, June 2<Stb, with reinforcements of police, five black trackers, 
and several newspaper reporters. The train started from Bcnalla for Beechworth at 
two o’clock tlie next morning, and travelled at the rate of about sixty miles an hour 
for four^n miles, when it "was stopped a mile beyond Glenrowan by the return of the 
pilot engine, ’which had gone on in front. The engine brought the news that the 
gang were hiding in ambush beyond Glenrowan, at a place where they had tom up 
the railway line as it passed over a watercourse crossed by a deep culvert. The pilot 
engine ha^ been stopped by Mr. Thomas Oumow, the schoolmaster at Glenrowan, who 
at the-rislf of his life had gone down the line to warn any train that might be 
comity. On reaching Glenrowan it was foimd that the bushrangers were a few yards 
from the station in a public-house — a small wooden building with no upper storey, 
containing five rooms. The ^lice at once advanced. The gang fired at them, and 
they returned tlm fire, unfortunately killing a son qf the landlady of the public-housa 
The supejintendent of police, too, was wounded. The firing was kept up by the * 
police uwl daybreak, when reinforcements from the neighbouring towns arrived and 
increased|i^||ir numbers to thirty. > 
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Before daylight Edward Kelly, who had* escaped from the house, suddenly cam^ 
yp at the back of*tho police and began liring at them as they attacked the building. 
He walked about boldly, and seemed impervioys to bullets as he exchanged shots 
witji theia Sergeant Steele^ thinking he might be in mail, tired at his legs. Kelly 

full, howling and cursing. Steele 
at once grappled, with him, and 
narrowl}^ osctapcd ft shot fi»>in his 
revolver, but soon had him dis- 
armed. It was then found that 
Kelly was encusec! in iron armour 
made from ploughshares, con- 
sisting of a breastplate, shoulder- 
plates, guard for the back, and 
helmet. When these were re- 
moved it was scon that he was 
covered with wounds, though no 
bullet had penetrated his armour. « 
It was said that the armour 
was made to his order by a 
bush blacksmith, using as a 
model a picture in an illustrated 
edition of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. 

After the attack iiad lasted 
for twelve Lours, it was de- 
termined to set tiro to the 
•public-house.* All inside were called on to surrender, and twenty-livo terrified 
people rushed out They were ordered to lie down, and the police passed them one 
by one, in case any of the bushrangers should he among them. The house was 
then set on fire. A Homan Catholic priest, the Rev. M. Gihney, since consecrated 
Bishop of Perth, Western Australia, bravely went into the burning building, and 
during the few seconds the flames allowed him to stay, recognised the dead bodies 
of Daniel Kelly and Stephen Hart lying on the floor. Tliey had died before th^ 
fire touched them. The two boch'es were afterwards found burnt beyond recognition. 
Byrne’s body was less disfigured, and could be identified. 

Edward Kelly’s wounds were dressed, and ho was taken to Slelboufne. Some 
months after, when he had recovered sufficiently to stand his trial, ho vias tripd at 
Melbourne, found guilty of the murder of constable Lonjgan, and hanged on November 
11th, 1880. . 

Hemp and load and fire were never used to better purpose than in dealii^ death 
to these men. Yet so greatly warped were the minds of a small section of tlte colonistt 
that these criminals had many sympathisers, and amongst young AustrUiai^l^ere was 
a tendency to rank them with Bobin Hood, Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, and^jr^mr piutljr 
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^mythical Qutlaws, Sober reflection ^ow8 that hardly any life can be' inoro>, degrading 
or more subversive of the higher motives of manhood than that, of the bushraugeEr, 
He cats Iflmself ofl' from the sympa^y of the best of his fellow-men; his meanness 
is intense, for, though endowed with brain and muscle, he prefers to wrest ,from 
others the result of their providence and patient toil rather than to emulate them 
in fhoir efforts;. his mind is ever in a state of anxiety, and undisturbed slumber is 
^ thing imkno^n to him,; life in the present has no joys to offer him, and upon his 
path ever glowers the shadow of the gallows. If he lives alone, his thoughts turn in, 
upon him till death comes as a relief; if he gathers to himself meu^of like calibre^ 
his anxiety increases, for in each of his companions he secs a possible betrayer, «4(y^.^he ’ 
knows that on the same ground they also regard him with suspicion. Nowhere has 
he rest for his foot, or place where ho can with security lay his head. In that he is 
a cumberer of the ground, a waster and despoiler of .other men’s labour, the hand of 
man is against him ; and let him run 
never so cunningly, let him double never 
so often, he knows that, as surely as the 
> sun rises, the day will, come when jus- 
tice shall overtake him; that even if* 
he fortunately escape the bullet or the 
rope, there remain the iron bars and stone 
walls of the prison, Jind that within 
^thein shall the remainder of his days be spent 
in toil.tliat bears no fruit tor him, and in 
companiortship Ij^at only serves to mark the 
completeness of his isolation from the world. 
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• PERTH, FREMANTLE, AND ALBANY. 

Situation of Perth— Tho Streets — The Park that is to be — Imprivements — ^The Principal Buildings— Fremanite— 

« The Harbour — Qottnest Island — The Journey to Albany— The Situation of the Town — Climate — ^ECing 
George’s Sound. 

"rTTHATEVEK may be. the opinion of visitors regarding the architect^ural attractions 
» • of the capital city of Western Australia, as compared wth the chief t^wns of th6 
* neighbouring provinces, there are few who would be disposed to deny that the " fair 
* beauty and picturesqueness, occupies a site hardly rivalled by any of them. 

Situated on the north bank of the River Swan, Perth looks out upon a large sheet 
of water which has the appearance of a large lake, the outlet being hidden by the 
natural formation of tho southern bank. The city is connected with its port, 
Fremantle, by road and river, *as well as by rail, and the approach by road lies at 
the base of a shrub-covered hill, some three himdrod feet in height, and is one of 
the favourite promenades and carriage-drives. 

Owing.to the size of the original allotments, the area of the city is very large, and^ 
up to a few years ago the houses wore widely scattered. The streets are, on the 
whole, regularly laid out, the principal thoroughfares running, roughly speaking, from 
east to west. The roads are, as a rule, good, and tho footpaths are being gradually 
improved by the laying doivn of Yorkshire flags, or gravel from the Darling Range. 
From the old militaiy barracks (now used by the police) in tho west end to Perth 
causewqy*at the opposite extremity, tho thoroughfare known as St. George’s and Adelaide 
Terraces is planted on each side with Cape lilac trees, and tliese, together with the 
omamential trees which have been planted in front of the houses, give it a very 
pleasing aspect. Hay Street is the principal business thoroughfare. 

, As yet Perth possesses no suburbs, nor has it any public gardens worthy of the 
name. Many years ago a bit of land near the river was enclosed, and the Govern- 
ment has spent a large amount of money upon it in hoiticulture and arboricultura 
Some years later an attempt was made to convert a piece of land ac^juining the river 
at tho eastern end of Perth into a public garden; neither of these attempts has been 
persevered in. A movement has, however, been started in favour of recl&iming a por- 
tion of tlio river to the roar of Government House, and com'erting it into a park and 
recreation ground. 

Until lately Perth could boast of little architectural beauty; indeed, mftst of the 
houses presented a very homely appearance. Nor were tho places cf puhiic business 
much better. With the exception of Government House, the Town Hall, the CathoHo 
cathedral, and a few residences of the better class, the buildings were undeniably 
ugly and unprepossessing in the extreme. A change h&s, however, taken plaoa The 
influx of business men from " the other side ” (the comprehensive designation in Western 
* Australia for the eastern colonies) attracted to the colony led to a surpruing change ; 
in the appesuance of tho place. In response to the demand for buBiaeaA*premisea, 
buiJdings sprang up with mushroom rapidity ; shops and offices — some of 




]ai^, most of them, it must be cosessed, oxceediuglj ugly — were everywhere erected. 
^The old-established merehants found* themselves compelled to take ^action, and to keep 
pace widi the times set about improving their business places. Much capital was 
expended in enlarging and adorning 1;hom, in [fulling down and putting up, the result 
being that the city is vastly improved and* daily continues to improve*. In a few years' 
time,, when the banks and other business premises, the nev? Anglican cathedral and 
the publip offices, the private residences, and the various other buildings either in 
Sourse of ejection or in contemplation are finished, old Perth will disappear, and'’ men's 
affections will be transferred to a more ornamental if less picturesque city , 

Perth is an episcopal city, both the Anglican and the j^man Catholic bishops ^ 
residing' there. There is a large barracks, but there is no military establishment now, 
the pensioner force having been disbanded many years ago. There are, however, a 
volunteer battery of artillery and two con^anics of’infantry. The principal buildings 
in the city arc the Town HaU, a very imposing edifice, centrally situated on a slight 
eminence, built entirely by convict labour, and having, besides, a large hall capable of 
seating 1,800 jxjrsons. Adjoining on either side are the Chambers of the 'Legislative 
^and Municipal Councils, and a number of offices, the old Anglican cathedral, and a 
now one in course of erection. Scattered through the ^ity are the Catholic cathedral, 
and Wesleyan, Congregational, and Presbyterian places of worship; the National, 
Union, New South Wales, and West Australian Banks ; the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society’s offices, the railway-station, St. George’s Hall, and Government House, a 
handsome structure finely [jlaced The Victoria Jubilee Institute commemorates the 
Queen’s Jubilee. The foundation-stone was laid on the 20th June, 1887,*' and the 
building is to be used as a free public library, a museum, and a national gallery. A 
new post-office is also being erected, and before long it will be necessary t* build a 
larger railway-station. It is also intended to erect a theatre Up tiU quite recently, 
the amount of support extended to the musical and dramatic professions, although as 
rule generous, was insufficient to encourage professional visitors to make a long stay. 
More recentl}’, however, they have found it worth their while not merely to come but 
to tarry, and a demand has arisen for a building suitable for such forms of amusement, 
which will no doubt be supplied before long. 

Were it ^ot that to lie “cabined, cribbed, confined” aboard a vessel for several 
months renders pleasant the sight of almost any land, however ugly, the immigrant 
who lands at the chief port of the colony would probably not feel very much pre- 
possessed *in favour of his new home. Entering the harbour, he sees from his outlook 


a small, compact ‘town, formed of a number of irregularly-shaped houses built on a 
Btarin|^ white ground. Indeed, the whole town is of a disagreeable glaring white, at 
least nine-tenths of the houses having been built of a white sandy limestone. This 
glare is one of the chief natural defqcts of the place, owing to which ophthalmia is 
very' prevalent during the summer season. Luring^ the late winter months Fremantle 
is (subject^, to nolent storms from the north-west Ships, unless their mastere have 
previou^^' consulted the barometer, and made a precautionary retreat to Garden 
Inland twelve miles distant, or to Devons aneshorage, are blown ashore and otketi- 
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wiso damaged, and the harbour accommodation is, not without some justice, loudly 
decried. The question of improving the harbour is, however, under consi<lcration. 
Very full ahd complete surveys have been made by Sir John Coode, at the request of 
the Government, with a view tOudetemuning in ji\diat way the improvement may best bo 
effected, and the commencement of the work, in all probability, is only a matter of a 
year or two. 

Vegetation is very scant about Fremantle, and a similar assertion respecting the 
scarcity of buildings laying claim to architectural beauty might have been justly 
made up ^ till recently. Of late years, however, the inhabitants, in common with the 
people of the other chief towns, have developed some taste in building, which Inis 
given it L more prepossessing appearance, barring the glare of the white stone. The 
principal buildings are the old convict “Establishment,*' the Commissariat Ihiildings, 
t^vemment Oottago, the Barracks, the various Banks, and the Anglican, Catholic, Wes- 
leyan, and Congregational churches. There is now also a fine Town Hall, which occu- 
pies a commanding position at the head of the principal street of the town, of which it 
will be the chief ornament Most of the streets are very naiTOw, but^ a large number 
of them have this advantage over the Perth thoroughfares, that the footpi^ths are 
paved, and that they are mostly lighted by gas. Water is also laid on in many of 
the principal streets, and this, as well as many other things, gives some colour to the 
boast frequently made by the Fremantle people, that they are more enterprising and 
progressive than their fellow-colonists elsewhere. Notwithstanding its oppressive glare, 
Fremantle is greatly frequented during the summer by residents of inland towns for 
the sake of the delightful sea-breezes and invigorating bathing. 

Like Perth, Fremantle possesses the privilege of ^municipal government It is 
distant twelve miles from the capital, and is situe-ted on the mouth of the Swan River, 
which is here spanned by the railway bridge and a fine wooden bridge 1,000 feet 
long, constructed by convict labour. Fremantle forms the western termiF^us of the 
Eastern Railway. The population numbers about 5,000. • 

^ Rottnest Island is situated about ten miles from Fremantle, at the' entr^'*w of the 
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port, and is used as "a penal ea^blishment for native prisoners. It contains a 
dumber of* 'salt lakes, from whichwsalt is manufactured by the convicts, works for 
that purpose having been erected by the Government in 1869. Frdm these the colony 
derives its main supply. Besides th8 salt works the only building of importance is 
Government Cottage, a very pleasant sumRier residence, which during the hot months 
of January and February is occupied by the Governor and the members of his 



family." An illustration of it appears on the previous page, while a view of Perth will 
be found on page 41 of Vol. III. 

Before the steamers ran between Fremantle and Albany, communication between 
the capital and the chief southern port was chiefly carried on by the overland route — a 
road ‘261 oTOiles „long, made entirely' by convict labour. At the present time the 
mail coach runs fortnightly, the iourney generally occupying from fifty to fifty-five 
houfs. The distance has, however, been covered in a much less time, notably when 
Governor Broome, in order to imdertake the function of turning the first sod of the 
Great Southern Railway at Albany, ''drove through in twenty-three hours. But tl^t, 
as his Excellency remarked of a previous rapid trip — not so rapidly accomplished as 
the las^bowQver — is “ Governor’s pace, and could only be done occasionally.” 

Tljg trip from Perth to Albany, provided it be undertaken at the commenoem^t 
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of spring or autumn, that is to say, in SeptembeiAor in April, is very pleai^nt indeed. 
Everything looks beautifully green, and the scenery of the Australian bush, with its tatf, 
stately eucalypti and bright verdure bespangled with flowers of multitudinous shapes 
and colours, and occasionally the faint bluish grfey of some distant range of hills, and 
alwUys the soft, rich blue of the Australian (sky, combine to make the overland journey 
well worth the taking. « But undertaken in the summer, with the hot east winds 
blowing in one’s^ face, and the clouds of red dust or light-coloured sand filling one^s 
eyes and t&oat and nostrils, and perhajis, to crown one’s misery, a bush-fir^ I'Aging in 
‘ close proximity to the road ; or in winter, when a strong wind is bringing down the 
f hranches and often the trees, or the rain is descending in torrents, rendering the road 
at places so boggy that the vehicle frequently gets stuck in the mud, and all hands of 
the “male persuasion” have to turn out and help, both with labour and with objurga- 
tions, to extricate it — in neither of these cases can the trip be regarded as pleasant. 
But comparatively few ever travel to Albany overland nowadays, cither in summer or 
in winter, in spring or in autumn. The duration of the journey by sea is some ten 
or twelve Jiours less, and notwithstanding the charge of “sleepmess” still sometimes 
levelled at JVestem Austral ian.s, time even to them is becoming money. 

Albany itself — ^picturesquely situated as it is on the north shore of Princess Royal 
Harbour between two hills of striking appearance. Mount Clarence on the east and 
XIount Melville oh the west, and overlooking the magnificent harbour, which for 
beauty and the excellent accommodation it aflbrds to vessels is surpassed by few on the 
Australian coast — is one of the most charming towns in Western Australia. As a port 
of call foi;. the P. and O. steamers and other vessels it is of much importance, and 
on account of its geographical position — all vessels to Adelaide, Xlelboume, and 
Sydney passing by and fi'equcntly coaling at it — its significance in any sclicme of 
intercolonial defence can hardly be overrated. Probably, in tJie course of a few more 
years, Albany will become one of the properly garrisoned and foitified outstations of 
the British dominions. 

The southern extremity of the “Great Southeni Railway” projected by the late 
Anthony Hordern is here, and a few miles out of the port lies tJtio site of the 
syndicate’s town of “ New Albany.” The town — Albany proper — is small, and up till 
recently the only buildings of any magnitude were the public offices. CJonsiderable 
strides have, however, lately been made in the building trade, the result being the 
erection of several handsome structures. The principal edifices, besides those already 
named, are the churches of the Episcopal and Wesleyan denominations, the' Catholic 
convent, the banks, and the hotels. . * 

Albany can fairly lay claim to having been the earliest settled part of Western 
Australia. It was here that Major Lockyer, with a detachment of soldiers and a party 
of prisoners, arrived three years before Captain Fremantlfe, in 1829, hoisted the British 
flag at the mouth of Swan River, and proclaimed the Swan River settlement a portion 
^ of the king’s dominions. Five yeara later King George’s Sound was included within 
the jurisdiction of the Western Australian Govermnent But, although .the 
point of settlement, its advance has, until lately, been slower than that of towns 
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m the colony, aotwithstaSiding its nuy andoubted advantages. However, like the rest 
ef Western* Australia, it is now mating excellent progresa The climate Is cool and 
rather damp bift equable and healthy, and there is little doubt th^ when the railway 
connecting it with the central and northern parts is finished, it will become a fiivoiuite 
seaside resort in summer. English fhiits t]^rive well. • * 

The- entrance to King George’s Sound lies between Bald. Head and Herald Point, 
and is divide into three channels by Breaksea and Michaelmas Islanda The Sound 
is five^miles wide, northf and south, and on the south side there is a d^p channel. 
The' entrance to Princess Royal Harbour lies between Possession and. King’s Points.* 
The harbour is fbout four-and-a-half miles long and two broad. * < 
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A Many-Sided Man — Birth and Edncation — ^vploiation id North-West Australia — ^Three Spear Wounds— 
t Findinf; Mr. Elliott — Another Exj^ition and ita Results — Toilinfrs with the Pen — The Saviour of SouQt- 
Australia — ^Warm Work in Now Zealand — The Victories of Peace — Departure with Honour — In South 
Africa— A^n in New Zealand — ^Recalled — Member for Auckland and. Premier — The Verdict of Posterity. 

S IR GEORGE GREY is probably the most remarkable iiwin now alive at tbe Anti- 
podes. For fifty years he has been intimately connected with the development of out 
• colonial empire in the Southern Hemisphere. He has been successively an officer in the 
army, 'an explorer, Governor of South Australia, Governor of New Eoaland, Governor 
of Cape Colony, again Governor of New Zealand, Premier of Neur Zealand, and he is 
a^ the present time a member of the Now Zealand House of Representatives, and still 
halo and vigorous, although well on towards the end of his eighth decade. While he 
has always been skilful and cautiou-s in ditdomacy, and decided and daring in action, 
and while he has been almost continuously in the broil of colonial politics, reconciling 
the savage and the white man, and reconciling his own wise policy with the less wise 
policy of fho Colonial Office, he has always been a man of thought and keen observa- 
tion, and has found time to become a man of learning. Ho is the author of several 
books which — and this can bo said of not many books nowadays — are a real acquisition 
to literature; he is an eloquent speaker and debater, an accomplished linguist, an 
a-ssiduous book hunter, and an accomplished art connoisseur. Besides being all those 
he is simple in his habits of living; »md in the midst of fluctuating and developing 
religious ‘'beliefs and unsettling scientific theories, he has been able to hold firmly to 
the simple faith of our Puritan forefathers. 

It ik little wonder that a man of such varied talents should suggest to the 
minds of his admirers, who are legion, a compamon with a still more distinguished 
septuagenarian in the Mother Country, who, too, is still in the throng of political life; 
and it is only natural that such comparison should have gained for him in New 
Zealand the title of Grand Old Man. 

Being human, he may not be perfect, as some of his critics are. * Perhaps it may 
go without saying that a man who has accomplished so much as he, by strength and 
decision of character, cannot, in the nature of things, avoid having enemies and 
detractors. But making liberal allowance for such of their censures as may be just, the 
facts remain that Sir George Grey has successfully administered the government of 
three colonies at critical periocls; that in the literature of each of them he is spoken 
of in eulogistic terms; that in the* hearts of the people of each of them, in cont^ 
distinction to a certain small class, he is remembered with gratitude and afiecUon; 
and that the Maoris call him their White Father. • 

Sir George was bom at Lisbon, in Portugal; on the 14th of May, 1812, three da^'S 
after his father, Lieutenant-Colonel* Grey, of the Thirtieth Regiment, was killed at the 
famous Siege of Badajos in the Peninsular War, He was eduoited at the R(^^ Militsiy 
College, Sandhurst, whore he pursued his studies with great diligence a™ suoceBA 
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iSateiing the army in 18S!&, he becaim a Ueutenant in the Eighty-third Begoitehi, and 
retired in 1887 with the rank of oapt^n. 

In the lattef months of 1836 he had, in conjunction with Lieutenant Lushington, 

made proposals to the Government to Explore certain unknown parts of Australia ^the 

^ western and north-western coasts. These proposals were favourably received by Loi^ 
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Gleoelg, the ^ecret^iy of State for the Colonies; .were countenanced by the Boyal 
Geographical Society; and were at last accepted by the Government. The mtm objects 
<rf the "expedition were "to gain information as to the real state of North-western 
Australia, its resources, and the cfluise and direction of its rivers and mountain ranges; 
to familiarise the natives with the British name and character ; to search for and record 
information regarding the natural productions of l;he country, and all details 
bear .upon its capabilities for colonisation or the reverse ; and to collect specimens 
^ i^.natuxiU history.” 

, . jl'* 
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On the 5th of July, 1837, the exploringi part// sailed froih Plymouth in f^e JBea^g, 

a sloop of war which had not long returned froi^i that now famous circumnay^iMtLoh ^f 
the globe which will always be associated with the youth of Charles Uarwia The Cape 
of Good Hope was reached on September 2l8t; and there the expedition left the 
beagle, and joined the schooner Lyrilier, 140 tons (master, Henry Browne), which was 
chartered for the further purposes of the party. Tlie Cape was left on the 18th of 
October, and ac sunset on December 2nd, the vessel anchored oft Entrance Island, Port 
Georgo tlm Fourth, in the north-west of Australia, Between that time and'Apiil of the 
following year the little band underwent many privations, and were often in peril by 
water and peril by land. On more tlian one occasion they were attacked by the natives, 
and in one of these encounters Captain Grey was severely wounded. This is the portion 
of his life which is most intere.sting to general readers, arid it is, moreover, the part 
Which is least known to all. ?^o apology, therefore, is needed for dwelling upon it at 
greater length than upon tlfc subsequent periods of his life, which, though varied 
enough, have a sameness in their variety. The following quotation from his own words 
will seme to give some idea of the dangers ho passed, of the courage with wliich he 

met then?, and of the modesty with which he has recorded them: — 

“ Fierce armed men crowded round us on every side, bent on our destruction. 

. . . We were now fairly engaged for mlr hves ; escape was impossible, and sur- 
render to such enemies out of the questioa ... 1 had not made three steps in 

advance when throe spears stnxck tnc neai'ly at the same moment. ... 1 felt 

severely wounded in the hip, but knew not exactly where the others bud struck me. 
The feme of all knocked me down, and made me very giddy and faint; but, as I fell, 

I heard the savage yells of the natives’ delight and triumph. These recalled me -to 
myselfr and, roused by momentary rage and indignation, I made a strong effort, 
rallied, and in a moment was on my legs; the spear was wrenched fix»m my wound, 

and my hA''®rsftck drawn closely over it, that neither my own party nor the natives 

might see it.” Captain Grey then advanced on the foremost assailai\t, and “ the man 
became alarmed, and threatened me with his club, yelling most ferociously; but as I 
neaped the rock behind which all but his head and arm were covered, he fled towards 
an adjoining one. . . . He was scarcely uncovered in his flight when my rifle-ball 
pierced him through the back between the shoulders, and he fell heavily on his face 
with a deep groan. The eftect was electrical. The tumult of the combat had ceased-t- 
not another spear was thrown, not another yell was uttered. Native after native 
dropped away and noiselessly disappeared. ... My woimd b^^an by degrees to 
get very stiff and painful, and I was moreover excessively weak and faint from loss of 

blood ; indeed, I grew so dizzy that I could scarcely sec. . . . Unfortunately* we 

lost our track, and after walking for nearly two hours, I found that we were far from • 
the encampment, whilst my sight and strength were momentarily failing. . , 

The loveliness of Nature was around mo, tho* sun rejoicing in his cloudless career, the . 
birds were filling the woods with their songs, and my friends far away and unappfer 
hensive of my condition, whilst I felt that I was dying there. And in tlds way veiy- • 
^mony explorers yearly die. ... A strange sun shines upon their lonely gmv^'. 
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tie foot of the wild man* yet roams Aver them; but let us hope, when civilisation hajs 
spread so fai', that their graves will sacred spots, that the future settlers will some- 
times shed a tertr over the remains of the first explorer, and tell tteir children how 
much they are indebted to the entliiAiasm, perseverance, and courage of him who 
lies buried there.” Well was it for many a^ future settler, and for many a wild man 
too, that young Captain Grey did not find such a grave at twemty-five. 

After expilorirjig the country, principally in the neighbourhood of the Glenelg 
RlYor, fdr more than four •months, preparations for returning began to be* made* on 
April 17th, f838. Just before leaving, the party fell in with the iJeogrfe, which was 
cruising along the^coast in attendance upon Mr. Stokes, who was exploring the coyntry 
round Collier’s Bay and Port George the Fourth. The Mauritius was reached on 
May 17 th. • 

After Captain Grey’s Avound was sufficiently healed, a fresh start was made froirf 
Port Louis on the 21st of August ; and the* Swan Rivef, on which stands Perth, the 
chief city of Western Australia, was made on the l*8th of September. It was (Captain 
Grey’s intention to proceed thence by the Colonial schooner ClKmipion to the north- 
, west again, and Avhile Avaiting till it might l>e at his disposal, he made , a short 
eScursion to the north of Perth, for the purpose of studying the habits and customs 
of the natives, and, as far as possible, oT acquiring their language. By the 8th of 
December he AA’as back at Perth, and found that the Government vessel was in such 
a bad state of repair that it Avaa quite impossible to make a voyage of any length in 

her. It Avas resolved, therefore, after a consultation with Sir James Stirling, the 

Governor, to explore the country in the direction of Shark’s Bay, about five bupdred 
miles to the north; but grtjat diffituilty Avas experienced in procuring horses to make 
the journey by land, and boats to make it by sea, and so further delay A\^a.s ii\piirred. 
On the 9tli of January, 1831), however, a start was made to the southward, to try and 
find Avhat had become of a certain Mr. Elliott, Avho hfid left the Williams, River on 
the 17th of Deoomber for the estuary of the Lescheiiault, a journey of four days, but 
who had not been heard of since that date. On the 23rd Captain Grey came upon 
Elliott at the Lesch<jnault, Avliorc the latter had safely arriA’^ed, after having lost his Vay 
for sevei'al days and encountered some “surprising adventures;” and on the 31st the 
two travellers entered Perth togotlier. 

Three whaleboats having been at last obtained, and an engagement having been 
made Avitli Captain Long, of the American Avhaler Rwsd, to convey the party to 

Shark’s Bay^ a departure was made from Fremantle, at the mouth of the Swan, on 

Sunday, February 1 7th. On the 25th a landing AVfis effected on Bernier Island, and 
the Mwml stood out to sea, taking with it, unfortunately, a keg of tobacco belonging to 
the exp^ition, and its only luxury. The dangers encountered, the obstacles overcome 
and the privations undergone, w%re even greater than those of the fonner expedition. 
The last of the whaleboats was lost in *Gantheaume Bay, and the return journey to 
Perth had to be made overland through an unknown, Inhospitable, and rugged country. 
On the 21st of April Captain Grey reached Perth in a state of great emaciation ; and 
when he vras sufficiently recovered he waited upon the Governor, in order to have^ 
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iinra«dkte steps taken to send off a party in ^search of ^me of his oomra^ vho . 
Were missing. In Captain Grey’s ovrn words, ‘Vthe Governor could scarcely credit his 
sight when he beheld. the miserable object that stood before him. . ! . Having thus . 
far performed my duty, I retired to press a H)od once more, having nearly for three ' 
consecutive months slept in the open air, on the ground, just at the spot where my 
day's hardship had terminated. So changed w^ 1 that those of my Mends who had 
heard of my Arrival, and were coming to congratulate me, passed* pae* in the street; 
whilst others, to whom I went up and held out my hand, drew back in heftror, end 
said, ‘I beg your pardon; who are you?’” The result of this exploration was the 
discovery of two mowtain-rauges, which were named the Victoria ^d the Gturdner; 
and also of several large rivers, of which the chief are the Gasco3me, the Murchison, 
and the Groenough. * 

‘ For a short time Captain Grey filled the appointment of Government Resident at 
King George’s Sound, where' he continued his observations of the aboriginal racea 
On being relieved from this office he went to South Australia, and finally sailed from 
Adelaido»for England in April of 1840. Ho then began “ Journals of Two Expeditiorrs 
of Discoiiery in North-West and Western Australia during the years 1837, 1838, and , 
1839, describing many newly discovered, important, and fertile districts, with Observa- 
tions on the Moral and Physical Condition 'of the Aboriginal Inhabitants,” which was 
published in London in 1841. The book is a very interesting one, and, written by so 
young a man, shows great powers of scientific observation and inference, while its 
literaiy style is simple, clear, and dignified. 

the age of eight-and-twenty Captain Grey was appointed Governor of South 
Australia; and by his wise and decided — almost relentless — cojirse of action, he saved 
that colony from utter ruin. Colonel Gawler had plunged it into debt; bills he had 
drawn on the Home Government were repudiated ; and things looked very black 
indeed when the new Governor entered upon his duties on the 10th of May, 1841. 
His policy was one of retrenchment Government wages were cut down, so that 
settlers in the country districts might have a chance of obtaining labour. In 1842 
the ‘expenditure was reduced from £100,000 to £34,000. The population was scattered. 
Colonists took more generally to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. In 1842 the 
famous Kapunda Mine was discovered, and shortly after, the still move renowned and 
wealthy Burra Mine ; so that when Captain Grey left the colony in 1845, the foundations 
were firmly laid upon which the superstructure of its prosperity has since been reared. 

To this day his administration is still recalled with gratitude by those who have the 
interests of the colony at heart . , ^ 

In November, 1845, Captain Grey (<et. thirty-throe) landed in New Zealand as its. 
Govemor-in-Chief The islands were in a state of ferment Natives and sutlers were 
everywhere dissatisfied. The war with Hone or John Heke was being earned on in 
the north, and at all points there were signs* of imminent outbreaks. Kororateka had 
been taken and burnt not long*before. The new Governor on his arrival took proxhj^. 
and strong measures. Arms were forbidden to be sold to the Maoris except ' 

,^orous restrictitma In January, 1846, after a siege of several days, ^ stroni^o^.of 
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Ruap^kapeka, about twenty miles south of Koroproka, was taken with the^ aid of 
Nene and his wsErriors, who were friendly to the whites. Pardon was granted to the 
leaders of tbe revolt, and rightly, fgr the greater part of their treason was pataribtism; 
dnd the war was over. * 

The Governor thep turned his attention to the troubles in the south, and having 
brought about' some degree of tranquillity by the capture of the chief • Rauparaha, he 
set rhimseif to ameliorate the condition of the country, and to bring' abodt au un^er- 
.stonding between the two races. For this purpose he made himself acquainted with 
the Maori language and customs. He travelled through the countrj%’ mixed freely with 
the natives, and listened patiently to their complaints. As a result, he gained a 
complete command of their language, and great influence over themselves. He col- 
lected a number of their traditions, poems, and chants, which were published in the 
Maori language at Wellington in 1853*, and afterwards, in 1855, he published in 
English a translation of the traditions, under the title of "Polynesian M}'thology, 
and Anqjent Traditional History of the Now Zealand Race, as furnished by their Chiefe 
and Priests.” In 1851, also, there was published by him at Auckland an accoimt of_ 
an "Expedition Overland from Auckland to Taranaki, by way of Rotorua, Taupo, a«.d 
the West Coast,” from wlxich'it may be inferred that the adventurous youth of twenty- 
five had not been quite swallowed up by the astute diplomatist of thirty-eight. He 
established schools for the native children, encouraged the propagation of Christianity, 
engaged the natives in the making of roads, and taught them habits of industry. An 

action of his at this time, Avhich is a good indication both of his virtues and his faults, 

was the sui^pression of a despatch from Earl Grey, which contravened the Treaty of 
Waitangi, and which, on the Governor’s representation, was afterwards cancelled 
Indeed, although nominally ho ruled under the authority of tbe Colonial OflSce, in 
reality he mled not under, but through, the Colonial Office, by drawing from it such 
instructions as were in accordance with his own methods of government When he 
loft, in 1853, a cry went up all over the land. The Maoris especially were inconsolable. 
Addro.s.ses from them poured in from all quarters, expres.sing their grief in language 
which was in many cases most beautiful in its pathos and its imajfeiy. The following 
are short extracts: — , 

“Bring forth the feathers of the Huia, that bird so much prized, that flits across 
the towering hills of Tararua, and bring tbe feathers of the albatross, that bird that 

skims along the mountain-wave; bring them to crown the brow of the loved one 

going dowm to the north to greet his fathers.” 

“ Ye who are slumbering yonder, awake, Tuoha leaves us.* He *goeth to the 
heaveas. What evils now await us! But oven if you had cut yourselves in grief, you 
would not catch the passing shadow of the brave oneawho is my treasure.” 

“ The clouds in yonder horizon across the* sea are playing with the winds, whilst 1 
am here yearning and weeping 4br my soa Ah I ho is more than son to me — ^he is 
my heart’s blood; and in his loss I feel my heartstrings snapped, and wifh him all roy 
hopes ore buried.” 

The jjeople of Wellington gave the departing Governor a piece of plate* on whi^ 
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wa» engravQicl Pimdatori Quietia” (To tke Establisher of Peace). A fareweij( address 
. was also present^ to him by Bishop ISelwyn and his clergy. Before leaving he^Bsued 
an affectionate letter "to the native^ people,” which he began with *My childrmi,” 
and coEcluded with “Farewell to you all, from yoflr attached friend, from your govempr 
and father.” On his arrival at home, he received from the University of Oxford the 
honorary degiee of D.C.L., on which occasion the irrepressible undergraduates gave 
three c];ieei8 “ for the Kiiig of the Caimibal Isltmds.” In 1848 he had begn made a 
Knight Oontfnander of the Bath. * 

But there was no rest for him. The affairs of Cape Colony were in a critical, 
state. Sir Georgd himself said that the situation was simply an armed truce between 
the Kaffirs and the whites. On account of his successful dealings with the natives of 
New Zealand he was appointed, in 1864, Governor at the Cape and High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa He followed the siyne nativcT policy as before, subjugating the 
Kaffirs into civilisation and obedience rather by moral than by physical force. He 
skilfully averted war; and by mingled firmne.ss and kindness, by building schools and 
hospitals for the natives, by employing them on public works, and cncouraginl^ them to 
* ^pon up their several districts by the making of roads, he initiated in South Africa 
such peace and prospcHty as had hith^to been unknqjvn. His groat difficulty, how- 
ever, was that, being a servant of the Colonial Office, he had to give effect to its 

wishes, however inconsistent they might be with the policy he was supposed to carry 

out, at the same time, for the benefit of the colony of which he was Governor. How 
difficult this was may bo imagined from the fact, that during the first five years of his 

term of office there were seven Colonial Secretaries. One of his schemes, Bugg^.%ted by 

the application of the Orange Free State for a union with the Cape, was a federation 
of the South African States. Ho alluded to it favourably in a speech to tiie Cape 
Parliament in 1859. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Colonial Secretary for the time being, 
was entirely opposed to it, and Sir George was therefore recalled. Before Iris successor i 
could be named there was a change of Mirustiy. The colonists were indignant, and the 
Queen was petitioned to restore him. The petition was successful, and when Sir George 
went home to interview the new Secretary, Her Majesty accorded him an audience, and 
after hearing about the state of her South African subjects, promised, at his request, 
that Prince Alfred should pay an early visit to the colony. Sir George returned 
immediately, and in 1860 the young prince was hk guest. In 1861 he was re-appointed 
Governor of New Zealand, where serious difficulties were cropping up. He quitted the 
Cape witlf the best wishes of all, aud left his valuable library as a memento of his 
residence. fTIius Jt is that Capo Town has the most valuable library in the world of 
books on Australasian subjecta Its very catalogue is valuable. 

In October Sir George arrived once more in the land of the Maoris ; but they were 
too far irritated to bo amenable even, to the influence ot one who was their friend. 
He held the position of Governor, moreover, under yery different conditions from thcKte 
under which he had formerly held it New Zealand vras no longer a Crown colony, but 
had ite affairs admiiusterod by a responsible Government of its own; and, under tins 
. eonatitution, the Governor could only act in accordance with the advice of his ministeiE. 
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All efforts to bring matters to an amicable' sottlemant failed. By 1863 the dogs of 
war # 3 re fairly slipped, and ran their bloody course for more than five years. T& 
‘ natives were at last put down by sheer force of ^arms. Sir George, who had never bean 
popular with the authorities at fapmo, for reasons already indicated, had his recall signified 
in 1867 in a manner utterly cold and ungrateful. Per contra, both Houses of the 
Colonial Legislature assured him of their regard, bodies of the colonists ^did the same, 
and the Ministry addressed him in these words : — “ Again and agam during jthe last 
tweifty-six years, when there has boon danger and difficulty in the admj^tration 'of 
colonial affiiii^, your Excellency’s aid has been invoked by the most eminent statesmen 
* of the day. Sacrifice^ you have disregarded, and trials have served as opportuniries of 
evincing devotion to public duty; and wo cannot but regard it as indicative of the 
indifference, if not positive disfavour, with which the* colonies of the Empire are regarded, 
\fhen loyalty, zeal, and high inteHigence, displayed in the administration of their offiurs, 
ore passed by without even the courtesy of a cold acknowledgment.” 

Towards the end of the year ho paid a visit to England, and afterwards returned 
to New Poland, where he has since resided. He lived in retirement near Auckland 
till 1875, when he was elected Superintendent of the Province of Auckland. On th^ 
abolition of the provancial system, he took hjs seat in the House of Representatives 
as member for a district of the city of Auckland. This seat ho still holds. From 
1877 to 1879 ho was Premier. The story of this latter part of his life is simply a 
story of party politics, and can be read in blue-books by those whom it may interest 
*It may be said generally, however, that a man who is admirably adapted to be 
Govenjofcin-Chief may not be so well fitted for the rdU of member of a colonial 
parliament 

For* some years Sir George Grey led a secluded life in the lovely island of 
Kawau. On his quitting it in 1888 he presented to tho city of Auckland a mag- 
, nificent collection of books, pictures, and manuscripts, thus showing that, while his 
love for art and letters is very great, his goodness of heart is greater still. Let us 
hope that he may yet have years of life left to him. Of this tho writer is persuaded 
that krhen, after he has gone the way of all flesh, his life comes to tbe regarded as a 
whole, when his courage, constancy, kindness, and piety are called to mind, and his 
general worth weighed in the balance, there will be a readjustment of opinioa Many 
who now condemn him will then be warm in his praise. 




SOME ZEALAND PORTS. 

Bay of Islands — ^Historical Associations-^A PiebSld Alsutia : Kororareka— The Hannka — 
A Flagstafl? wiUi a Tale— The Treaty of Waitangi— British Reverses— The Keri Keri— 
Opiia and Kawa Kawa— Poverty Bay— Cooke's Landing— Hawke’s Bay—Gisbome— 
Napier— Port Ahuriri — Hastings— Wanganui — The Rutland Stockade — ^Kelson — Akaroa. 

• 

HE l)cautie8 of New Zoakud are almost inexhaustible. Many of them 
are indescribable. Of course, it is possible to give such account 
of them ns may recall the faded impressions of those who have 
seen them, and to use such language concerning them as will convey to the 
reader some notion of their grandeur or loveliness; but the emotions of delight, 
admiration, or awe can only bo called forth in the a4?tiial presence of ’them. The 
reader may feel interested — may even have his curiosity so far roused as to be 
willing to undertake a journey half round the globe; but it is doubtful if descrip- 
tive writing, even of the very highest kind, ever called up any completely accurate 
pictures of, or excited any genuine enthusiasm for, the things described. Ruskin’s word- 
jHCturos are among the finest in any language; but is it not true that we feel as 
much admiration for the fitty-chosen words, for the beautiful and harmonious com- 
binations of words, and for the characteristic flavour of the writer’s own personality 
that lurkfi behind and between the words, as for the natural scenes the words are 
intended to* depicts 

The epithet “ picturesque ” is eminently applicable to many of the districts and smaller 
towns* of New Zealand which Jiave not found a place in the preceding pages, and to 
g^ve some account of these is the deagn of the present article. 

The Bav of Islands, to begin with, is, of alj places in the colony, one of the 
au8t interesting and beautiful. It is situated near the north end of the cast coast of 
the North Island, and stretches southwards into the land for about twenty mil^ 
With itj^tklacid and sunny waters it encircles many islands, and curiously insinuates 
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way atoong hills and peninsulas and promontories You can hardly get away it 
,At some point you strike oft’ at right-angles to t^ie shore, and before ypu have gone, it 
may be, half a mile, you come upon it again; (and as the waters murmur and uuile 
in. the sunlight, which they nearly always do, you can almost imagine that in. this 
particular instance, they are quietly laughing at yourself, and enjoying your astonish- 
ment To get^a view of the country beyond you make for the top of some ferny 
hill, not far off and easy of ascent, and what do you see Lapping *the foirther base 
of the hill, and still purring with satisfaction to behold your delight, the hay stretches 
.away to the opposite shore, where there arc hills like the one you stand on. Its 
'waters’ are beautiful 'with all the hues of green and blua They are* decked with ten 
thousand dancing points of gold, and decked and frjpged with white and delicate foam. 

^ Cape Brett, the high and abrupt limit of the eastern shore of the bay, is 120 
miles north of Auckland Thq Uay is about ton miles wide at its mouth, and, corre- 
sponding to Cape Brett on the cast. Cape Wikiwi stands guard on the western 
threshold. 

In this locahty, that is now so peaceful and sequestered, there took place a great 
part of all* that is interesting in the hlstor}' of New Zealand during the first forty-tivi^ 
years of the century. The bay was the lendcyvoiLs of large numbei's of whaling-ships, 
whose crews were not very select. It oft'ered a safe hiding-place to nmaways from 
the convict settlement of New tSouth Wales. Outcasts from all parts of the world 
mjTsteriously found their way thither. The Maoris had their first lc.ssons in civilisa- 
tioa In the drinking of gin and the smoking of tobacco they proved the aptest of 
disciples,*' and this aptness the laws of heredity have spent their full force in trans- 
mitting and confirming. In this diminutive pandemonium many mixed marriages took 
place. Abandoned w'hites took barbarian wives, and were honoured by the union, for 
the savages, according to their lights, wore a hundred times better chan most ot the 
Europeans. * The name of this piebald Alsatia was Kororareko. It is still the most 
considerable township actually on the shores of the bay, and is generally, but 
incorrectly, called Russell. Russell — ^named after Lord John (afterwards Earl) Russell, 
the famous statesman of the Reform era — was the first seat of Government in New 
Zealand. It is of a much more recent date than Kororarcka, and was situated 
farther up the bay. Shortly after its establishment the seat of Government was 
removed to Auckland, and at the present day no trace of Rus.sell remains. Kororareka 
lies on a little crescent-shaped inlet on the eastern side of the bay, where there is a 
pretty sloping beach of pebbles. It consists only of a few white Avooden houses, and. 
does not boast of more than 250 inhabitants. The principal strdbt runfi along the 
beach, and the rest of the buildings straggle backwards into a hollow betweoji twd 
hills. By following the path through this hollow anotl^pr arm of the bay is reached-.— 
Matavai Bay. The northern horn of the crescent on which the village Has k n 
bold and wooded promontory, .340,feet high. Perhaps it is an exaggeration to call .it 
wooded, for its covering is only a common one of manuka and font "Now if the 
reader, after having gone through all that is said in Pictubesque AustbalJUu abdBt 
Nhw Zealand, should fancy he knows a good deal about it. and yet shopld not haaw' 
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^ixLething about mAiiuka T^nd the important part it plays in tbe sceneiy and ^nomy 
of that colony, his knowledge vrcnAd be incomplete indeed. If,* knowing tim ' luung 
and not the thing, he were to ask a fT^w Zealander what manuka is, the New Zealander 
would laugh. If, on the other hand, having seen the* thing but not knowj|bgf its lUHne, 
he were to point it out and ask what ie was, the New Zealander wou^ laugh still 
mora To ask ^uch questions would seem to him as fiinuy as to ask Wat a tree or a 
house* was. M&nuka is ^ shrub which is rampant throughout New Zealand. If it 
were less cemmoii it would be thought more beautiful In summc^r it u covered with, 
white blossoms ; and there are few more charming sights thai^K plain of flourishing ^ 
manuka. ' * • , ' 

On the summit, then, of this, headland of manuka and fern close by the town- 
ship, there stands a flagstafl', and by this flagstafi' there hangs a tale. It is the 
standard that was* erected in 1840 to mark the incorporation of New Zealand with the 
British Empire. Matters in Kororarcka had been going from bad to worse, and to try 
to mend them, a British Resident was appointed in 1835. This move eflected little 
good, for His Majesty’s Representative was entirely without authority to use the only 
• kind of discipline that could appeal to the men with whom he had to dbal ; find he 
found that pure reason, and even promises and threats, fell unheeded on their well- 
tanned moral hides. It was re.solved. therefore, to formally annex the islands, and for 
that puiqwse Captain Hobson arrived in the Rattlesnake in 1840. The Waitan^ — 
Waters of Lamentation — is a river that flows into the bay on the opposite shore ; an/1. 
on its banks there was held a grand palaver, in which Captain Hobson met and 
^ reasone<i with the principal nativ'c chiefs. In wild and stormy rhetoric many of the 
latter poured forth their denunciations of the annexation. They were parting with their 
liberty. They were becoming the slaves of a woman. But the eloquence and* craftiness 
of one of them, who saw that it was better to have the white man for friend than 
for enemy, prevailed over savage sentimentalism, and the Treaty of Waitangi was signed.* 
So the Maori became our brother subject, and could say, as in his own way and 
language he does say, Oivis Brilnn nicies mm; and he shows a respect for Ingarana 
and Wikitoria, us he calls them, which is probably much more real than the conven- 
tional patriotism and loyalty of many of us. To celebrate and commemorate this 
notable event in their history, the natives have erected by the Waitan^ a largo 
assembly hall and a column of white stone ; and as the visitor proceeds up the bay by 
steamer he may see the latter gleaming far away in the sunshine like the “edge of a 
person’s Vhittle.” The British ensign was hoisted on the hill, where still it waves; and 
British la^, witlf the irresistiblenoss of a Hercules, cleansed the Augean stables of 
Korqrareka. 

But the Ngapubi were e powerful tribe. They held nearly the whole of the 
peninsula that lies between AuciJand»and the North Cape. Many were the spoils they 
had borne from their victories over the tribes of Uie south; and great was the fear in 
which thojr were held. And it grieved and angered the chief of the Ngapuhi that he 
had become the vassal of an alien, and that alien a woman. Things had been alj v^ry 
well when the Maori was free and the white man hobnobbed with him, and gave hiin 
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of his mim and tobacco and calico ; but now that this hateful standard was S6t 
these jMuries were, growing dear and hard to Aet, So with the sov,ereigQty of the 
“ pakeha (foreigner, as the white man is and/ always was called by the natives) 
the;re was associated a diminution of ' the pleasures of life, to obtain which seems to be 
the chief cnckof savage existence. Therefore Hone Heke, the dauntless and patriotic 
\ Ngapuhi chief, cut down the flagstaff.^ It was erected 

^ again by the settlers. The Jfgapuhi <nit it down a 

second time, threatening violence should an at- 
tempt be made to re-establish it. It was now 
evident that a crisis was me\^itable. Flagstaff 
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Bobertson was severely wounded The gun on the height was found to be too/much 
exposed to be of service;' and the jailor who was ordered to spike it had voisooner 
accomplished his task than he fell diad. The little English church, still in ^istenoe,-^ 
was the centre of the fray ; and the marks of tl^ bullets may yet be seen on its walls. 
The slain fell in the vciy churchyard itself, and were there buried. T^e survivors 
together with the women and children, retreated without hiu[drance to Jhe ships, and 
sailed for Auckland. Kororareka, with the exception of the Englis^' and Bomanist 
•hurcBes, was burned to 4he ground. In the churchyard a tombstone wa^ aftei^ards 
erected in memory of the fallen, and it bears 
as an inscriptioi^. the last two verses of Mrs. 

Hemans’ striking poem, " England’s Dead ” — 

»' 

‘^The warlike of the IhIob, 

The men of field and wave. 

Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 

The eeas and shores their ^rave ? 

** Go, stranger, track the deep ; 

Free, free, the white sail spread ; 
k Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 

Where rest rot Eiijrlish dead.” 

a 

The reader who would like to follow up 
the story of Heko's so-called rebellion may do 
so by turning back to pages 43 — 48 of this 
volume. Here it is enough to say that these 
troublous times are now past. Kororareka is 
no more than a Sleepy Hollow. The stan- 
dard of Saint George waves unchallenged 
above the manuka. 'The Maoris are dying 
out, and those who are left pass the time 
in drinking and smoking, lounging and 
billiard-playing, in all of which they excel. 

On the opposite side of the hay, which is here about ten miles wide, nestles the 
little vilh^o.of Faihia. Further to the right is the estuary of the historical Waitangi; 
and a few miles up the river is a picturesque waterMl. Nearer still to Cape 
Wikiwi and the open sea the Keri Kori -flows into the hay. The river, fringed with 
luxuriant foliage, runs between low, ferny hills ; and some distance nip there is a very 
fine waterfrll, whpe the river, twenty yards wide, takes a sudden leap of one hundred 
feet, and hurries off between steep hanks that are clothed with a vast variety of 
v^etation in every conceivable shade of green. But the Kcri Keri is chiefly mter- 
esting ou account of the old <1hurch of England Mission Station, which lies two miles 
bolow the ftdls. In a large stone building, which is now used as a store. Bishop Selwyn 
had his library, to consult which he often used to walk over from his head-quarters 
at Wairuate, nine miles off. And an event which is not the least interesting, perhaps, 
the history of the bay was the visit of Charles Darwin in 1835, whmr he stayed 
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with the Rev. Mr. Williams, and made such, observations of tho natives and nittnral 
featured as will be found in the account of his voyage round the world in th% 
Bettgle. 

Proceeding higher up the bay, one is more land more impressed with a sense <rf 
its 'beauty. \For him who wishes to leave the outer world for a while, to rest and 

meditate, to^oat quietly on the waters and trap their wary denizens, to revd in 

natural beauty >i^d bask in continual sunshine, there can hardly be a 'better place 
than ,the Bsy of '.Islands. The present writer has often paid it a visit, and has- evoj; 

• found its chief, chaX^toristic to be tranquil and unclouded loveliness. * 

, ' At the head orV'he bay is a wharf where steamers take in coal. Close by is a 

railway'^station, and a little township called Opua. The coal is brought by rail from 
the mines of Kawa Kawa, nine miles distant Kawa Kawa, the inkuid terminus of 
the railway, lies on the river of the same name, and is the largest township north 
of Auckland; it is inhabited chiefly by miners and Maoris, a few storekeepers, and 
the editor of the Kaiva Kauu Luminary, but as it cannot otherwise be reasonably 
called picturesque, it does not come within the scope of this article. Most of the 
land in its neighbourhood is of poor quality, and if there be any future for the Ray 
f»f Islands, it will most likely be as a watering-place and resort for tourists. l\»ssil)ly' 
it may have good mineral resources. Coal and manganese have already been found, 
but the cost of labour and transit is very great. Tlie waters teem with fish, and all 
round the rocky shores there is an abimdancc of oysters. 

, If anyone will look at the map of the North Island, he will see that its eastern 
coast is naturally divided into two parts — one extends from North Cape to East Cape, 
the oth8r*Irom East Cape to Cape Palliser. Scooped out of this latter strip of coast- 
line are two semicircular bays. The more northerly of the two is Povekty Bay ; and 
the other, which is by far the larger, is Hawke’s Bay. Both of them are associated 
with a still earlier epoch of New Zealand history than that which is connotsted with 
'the Bay of islands. They are associated, in fact, with, the dawn of its history, so 
far as it is related to civilisation. In 1761), a boy named Nicholas Young, nicknamed, 
in sailor fashion, “ Young Nick,” of the crew of the Endeavour (Captain Cook), first 
descried the white headland that terminates Poverty Bay to the smitli, and w'hich is 
still known as Young Nick’s Head. , 

Here is an account of Cook’s first landing, from his own pen : — “ We landed abreast 
of the ship, on the east side of the river, which was here about forty yards broad, 
but seeing some natives on the west side, with whom I wished to speak, an^ finding 
the river not fordable, I ordered the yawl to carry us over, and left the piimace at 
the entrance. When wc came near the place wheYe the peojjle were a.ssembled, they 
all ran away ; however, we landed, and leaving some boys to take care of the yawd, we 
walked up to some huts, which were alwut 200 to 300 ya&'ds from the w'aterside. When 
we had got some distance from the boat, four men, armed with long lances, rushed 
out of the woods, and running up attack the boat, would certainly have cut her ofiF, 
if the people in the pinnace had not discovered them, and called to the bnys^ to 
doam the stream. The boys instantly obeyed; but being closely pursued, the coxsvrdia 
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(tfvtlie piimace, who had*chaxge of the bofits, fired a musket over their heada this 
Ijaay stopped and looked round them, but in a few minutes renewed th% d^uit, 
brandishing their lances in a threate^g manner. The coxswain then fired or second.., 
musket ovpr their heads, but of this \hey took no notice ; but one of then^Wng up 
his spear to dart it at the boat, another piece was fiibd, which shot him diad. When 
he fell, the other three stood motionless, ils if petrified with astonishment As soon 
as they recovered, they went back, dragging the dead body, which, ho^^er, they soon 
l$ft, th&t it* might not ensumber their flight At the report of the^nuskst we drew 
together, halving straggled to a Uttle distance from each other, and^na^e the best of , 
our way back to the boat, and crossing the river wo saw the nati^ lying dead on the 
ground.” ^ 

Not only were the natives hostile, but this first place at which Ck)ok had touched 
in New Zealand was in other ways very unsatisfactory. He called it an "unfortunate 
and inhospit£fl>le place,” adding that “it did not aflbrd a single article they wanted, 
except a little firewood.” It is hardly to be wondered at that he branded it for all 
time with the name Poverty Bay. 

Hawke’s Bay Captain Cook named after Sir Edward Hawke, tlio fiimous English 
•admiral, who had in the glorious year 1769, just ten years earlier, won* a brilliant 
victory over the French Fleet. Cape Kidnappers, at the south end of its great curve, 
is a high and bare projection of some light coloured rock, dangerous to mariners; 
hero the waves aro over restlo.ss and seething. Oft’ this point Cook’s favourite little 
black boy was stolen by the Maoris, but managed to escape by swimming back to the 
ship. 

On Hawke’s Bay lies the town of Napier; on Poverty Bay, Gisbornbt ^Of the 
latter there is not muc-h to Ire said. It stands on a wide strip of level country between 
the moimtains and the sea. Petroleum Is found in the district, but the fldW^ is not 
great, although in time it may become so, and materially increase the prosperity of the 
place. The town is made up principally of one long wide street, called Gladstone Road. ^ 
The population is about two thousand. The climate is dry and Avarm. Tlie greatest 
drawback is the want of a good harbour. The citizens are doing all they can to make 
up for the wantf by the con.struction of a breakwater, but breakwaters are not generally 
brilliant succjpsscs. Communication with the vessels that come to the bay is kept up 
by means of lighters, and even these have to wait for the tide to carrj' them over the 
bar at the mouth of the river. In the cemetery that lies near the sea, a little way out 
of the ^wn, there is a monument on which are inscribed the names and ages of 
the victims of a horrible massacre. In 1868, dining the last Maori war, Te Eooti, a 
hostile anJ bloodlhirsty chief surprised the settlement, and butchered men, women, 
and children, European apd native, to the number of seventy. This fierce and un- 
disguised savage, who could murder in cold blood not only white infants, but also his 
brothmr natives who refused to join -in his nefarious proceedings, is preserved alive 
to this day. When the aged Te Kooti passes through a settled district, which he 
. d<^ as seldom as possible, he has to be guarded by an escort of police, for the 
c^t him might be too much for the son of some murdered mother, or the 
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brotl^r of some sweet baby sister who lies within sound of the wares as tliey roll 
Pover^ Bay. , e, 

f^iER is chief town of the provincial o-strict of Hawke’s Bay. Ite population 
is about \eTen thousand. It stands on the shoms of the bay about fifteen miles norths 
wv»t of th^Kldnappera The harbour is narrow at the entrance, but after it has pehe* 
trated into i^e land for some distance without increasing its width, it suddenly spreada 
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thus formed. They are connected by a long wooden bridge. The northern one, called 
The Spit, is low and sandy. The southern one, called Scinde Island, altliough only 
a peninsula, is also low in great part ; but in one direction it rises gradually to a 
pretty good he'^ht, and descends perpendicularly to the sea. On this hill and the 
flat ground to the south of it Napier is built On Prospect Hill, as it is called, the 
homes of the wealthier citizens are Established. Here also is the hospital, almost an 
ideal little place for the treatment of the sick, certainly one of* the best in the cplony. 
It is this hill, with its villas and gardens and trees, aad with its outlook on one of 
the most beautiful bays in the world, a bay that* is ranked with that of Naj^es, wtueh 
chiefly entitles Napier to be called picturesque. 

But while Napier stands on as fine a bay as that of Naples, it has none''of the dirt, 
dkeaae, and dire poverty of the classic city. Of all the towns in both hemiapherea W 
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. is OTe of the attest and eldest, one of tEe most cheerful arid mrdl-to-do. The Alic 
hdUdings are neither many nor imposing. The Government Buil^gs, Town^aail, 
and Athenseum ale the chief. The pimcipal hotels are as gfood as any in thsj^olony. 
The steeets nn the lower part of the town run pamJlel ^th and at right an^ to thp 
beach. Their names are sure to arrest the attention of the visitor. Shakesi^l^, Milton, 
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Chaucer, Tenpyson, ^nd Hrowuing have each a street allotted to them. Poets are 
evidently much thought of. Tho poor philosophers are represented by the solo names 
of Carlyle and Emerson; and tho only novelist is Dickens. The society of Napier 
has some reputation for culture ; but it would hardly be rash to say that the attention 
bestowed by the citizens on those severaf classes of writers is inversely prupoitionate to 
<be rebogniticqj of them by the municipality. * 

Over the hill from the town, and on the right bank of the lower harbour— that 
Ji^ of the harbour below the bridge— lies Port Ahuriri ("Angiy Winds ”> It ha^ 
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accommodation for vessels of small tonnag^ only ; and, os' at Qisbome, the larger' 
vesselS^s have to be lightered But hem also the Anglo-Saxon is manifesting his contempt 
for natil^al obstacles, and his supreme belief i/. himself. In the Open bay, with ijts 
powerful vdes and currents and bottom of shifting shingle, he is constructing a huge 
breakwater, \inside of which, when the stormy winds are blowing outside, great ships 
may be safely moored, and on to which they may discharge their cargoes for transit by 
rail to town ^i>d country. It would probably be more dangerous to^ ridicule than to 
affirtn the accoin^>lishmcnt of the undertaking. ' . 

The Hawke’s '>3ay province possesses largo tracts of rich country. All around the 
horizon stand grcat^^imtain chains, such as the Ruahinc and Kaiwpka ranges, which 
are covered with snow six months in the 3 ^car. Between these and the sea lie great 
fertile plains all capable of cultivation, and in great part cultivated. All over these 
plains are dotted pretty and prosperous villages, of which Hastings may be taken os 
a typo. It is twelve miles ‘from Napier, and is connc(*.te(l with it hy rail. All 
around it there arc thousands of acres of sturdy grain, and green fields with great 
flo(;ks of t^heep and herds of cattle. The broad and still Nganiroro ivinds through the 
neighbourhood. Willows, pines and poplars, and gums red and blue, are scattered all 
over the pastures, and congregate in many places into clumps that hide comfortable 
homesteads, or afford shelter to the stock in tiie glaring tmd breathless heat of summer. 
It is hardly consistent with literary dignity nowadays to refer to “ Sweet Auburn, love- 
liest village of the plain,” but as one approaches Hastings, and secs the spires of its 
little chmrches peeping over the trees, and notes the fatness of the Itmd, and the good 
conditioUvof man and beast, he caimot but think that Auburn, under the conditions 
of inodem coloniaf life, would have been Hastings ; although for the latter he hopes 
a bcttcf fate. It has three or four churches, several hotels and stores, a free library 
and reading-room, and a daily newspaper. Tlie climate for the gi*eater part of the 
year is delightful. 

Wanganui is a town with a population of about five thousand. It lies in a pic- 
tiircs([ue and romantic neighbourhood on the northern shore of Cook’s Strait. Like 
Kororareka, it possesses much interest, as being in a great degree associated with the 
tribal feuds of the natives, and the conflicts l)etween the natives and the settlers.* 
The chief beauty of the district is the Wanganui River, on the banka and near the 
mouth of which the town is situated. At the entrance there is a somewhat incon- 
venient bar; but that once crossed, the stream is navigable by small steamers Cot 
nearly thirty miles, and by rowing-boats for about seventj" miles. It ia,. about two 
hundred yards wide at the town, apd offers splendid facilities for boating and bathing, 
and indeed is very largely taken advantage of for these purposes. At this part it 
is' spanned by a fine iron swing bridge, so constructed as to admit of the passage of 
vessels up and down the river. Charming walks* that here and there, disclose 
glimpses of exquisitely beautiful river 8cener}% run along either bank. Beeds and 
willows and moving water are, of course, the principal factors of each of these scenes ; 
but, just as in the kaleidoscope a few pieces of coloured gloss fonn so great a variety 

• See ante, p. 50. , ' ^ 
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of ccmi^iiiations, bo, in t^is. case, Nature, 'with, a skilful and delicate hand, SQ artiang;^ 
Itef few but sufficient materials that ^sh vistas of loveliness are e\^er being presented 
to the eye. * | y * 

The native population is more numerous than Jt is in most other districts />f • 
the colony. Native “pahs” or villages abound, especially on the river bar*^ Each of 
them — for they are all very much alike — consists of a collection of “wVares” or huts 
thatched vdtn Qiupo, an indigenous reed. The same entrance sery^^ for^ light, air, 
dhd,the persons of the occupants. Nondescript curs, whose appearu^ is so wreRjhed 
as to be sometimes pathetic, but more often ludicrous, prowl^bou^ occasionally^ 
snarling at each other. The children, wholly or partially nakedywhave in yeiy^much * 
the same way as all children behave, whether black, brown, or white, whether young 
barbarians or young Britons. THcy are entirely' absorbed with play'. The men 
and women, whom- it is not seldom difficult to diderentiate, arc loadng about hr 
squatting tailor-wise on the ground, all of them smoking; and they salute every 
passer-by with a chorus of gruff and shrill “ tena koes,” their usual formula of 
greeting. • 

The principal street of Wanganui is Victoria Avenue, where a goed deal of 
business is done. In tlto middle of the town is a group of sandhills, on one of which 
stands a building used as a gaol. It was originally emetod, however, in anticipation 
of an attack from the Hau-Haus, a fanatical up-river tribe (of whom we shall have 
more to say in a subsequent article), and is called the Rutland Stockade. A monu- 
ment was erected in memory of the Wanganui natives who were slain in the conflict 
with the tierce zealots, and records how they foil at Moutoa, May' 14th,,, 18(14, “in 
defence of law and order against fanaticism and barbarism.” 

Across Cook’s Stnvit, about one hundred and thirty miles in a south-westerly' 
direction, the town of Nelson lies on the northern shore of the South Island. It 


stands at the head of Tasman Bay, luid is the chief town in the province of Nelson. « 
It has a population of about seven thousand. Vessels caimot go right to Nelson, but 
land passengers and cargo at the port, a mile from the town. It is tlie centre of the 
hop industry in. New Zealand. The back-country, is of a mountainous character, and 
unsuitable for anything but sheep-fanning. The mountains, however, serve to protect 
the town frotn the cold southerly wmd.s, and to endow it with such a climate as is 
to bo found in few places on earth. It is, in consequence, a favourite resort for 
invalids, and those who have withdrawn from the wony of the world to spend their 
old ago in serenity, more particiilarly retired officers of the Indian Service. In point 
of beauty, t^o, it woiild satisfy the most exacting taste. The settlement is one of the 
oldest in the colony ; and the quaint little houses, encompassed and overrun by' a 
wealth of brilliant flowers and jroepors ; the many hop-gardens ; and the wilder aspects 
of nature wat are manifested in stretches of bush and scrub and fern, and in hill and 


stream; and sea — all these combine into a charming prospect, harmoniously blended 
in Ihe hicidi atmosphere. 

: Erom thn top of the neighbouring Zigzag Hill a very good view of the town and 
bay. is be got, Not far from the town is the lighthouse, and stretching across.* 
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the bfly for about seven miles is an ex- 
traordinary bank of boulders, llie chief 
buildings are the Hoys’ and Girls’ Colleges,, 
which have some fame in the colony as 
educational institutions, the Hospital, and the Institute, the latter being a sort of 
combined* library, reading-room, and museum. Trafalgar Square lies appropriately in 
the centre of the town, and near at hand is Church Hill. Along some of the streets 
there arc roVs of trees, and through the town there flows a stream dignified by the 
name of the Matai River. What the Matai lacks, however, in strength and volume, 
it makes up for in beauty. Its banks are lined with the drooping sprays of the 
wdllow, the inevitable adjunct of all urban and suburban rivers in New Zealand. 
When it has been said of a town that it lies near the sea — that it borders on a 
rugged and mountainous country — that it has a climate as near perfect ns may bo — 
that it has an air of quaintness — that it is surrounded and penetrated with gardens 
in a state of perennial bloom — and when it is said, also, that through this to>vn 
there flows a clear, babbling stream, so that to the other amenities are a^ded the 
joy of motion and the 

‘‘Beauty born of murmurous sound’' — 


the reader will allow that ho has sufficient data on which to exercise his imagina* 
tion. And whatever mental pictures he may form by combining these materials, evBiy 
one of them will bear some sort of resemblance to Nelson, • 

There is only space left for the barest mention of the harbour of Akaboa, on tim 
eastern coast of South Island, although it is one of the finest in New Zealand. It 
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is about a mile wide at jthe entrance, and the anchorage is some six milcil tram 

the heads in Fakariki Bay. A tora of between six and seyen. hundred souls has 
grown up on 'the eastern shore, ipd as it is not more than forty mUes from 
Christchurch, it is the wont of many of the u&abitants of the “city of'^he Plaius” 
to flee to it for refuge from the heats of ^pmmer. 
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THE MELBOURNE OUP RACE. 




Like Parent like Child— The Federation of Aus- 
tralia on the Flemington Raoecotirse— The 
Course — The Crowd— The Hour and the Steed. 










HE love of spprt of evety description is 
',\l characteristic of the English people. No 
ij'/ matter to what distance they may travel 
,?y from the Mother Counfry, nor whether » 
their ^lot bo cast beneath the blazing sun 
of the tropics or in the frigid tcmjreraturp 
• of high latitudes, there they set about 
establishing their national pastime-s. Of 
rts, perhaps that of horse-racing is more 
founded than any other; for it is certain 
whatever country a dozen or more English-* 
regathcr, there they mea.surc out distances, 

. , 0 money for stakes?, and train horses to 

» v t. ^ e.Kert their speed one against the other. 

, It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remark that, in addition to racing, all other 
forms of sport are assiduously cultivated by Australians; the laurels won by their 
crickcthig *ieams and their oarsmen on English fields and streams are evidence that 
may not bo questioned. And that the colonists take a proper pride in these 
triumphs* is but one other proof of their descent from a conquering race. Still, 
horse-racing holds the premier position in public favour, let the preacher declaim 
' never so stn)nuously against the evils that beset the paths of those who frequent 
the racecourse. Owing to the beauty of the climate, it is possible to hold meetings 
during the greater part ot the year, and of this advantage is taken to the utmost. 

In pursuit of this particular sport Victoria is more eager, and is also more suc- 
cessful — though that does not necessarily follow — than any one of the sister colonies. 
This may be due to the fact that her population Is more concentrated than theirs, 
and that, in addition, she possesses a larger proportion of wealthy men of a "stamp 
willing to spend their wealth on that which will give in return amusement combined 
with the intense excitement of risking money on the turn of Fortune’s wheel The 
meetings of every race-club worthy of ‘the name, be they held in the’ suburbs or in the 
country, are well attended. Travelling is made easy by the network of railways which 
overlays the country, and the special services of traixs devoted to the use of the 
public on these occasions. Moreover, most of the courses are prettily situated, < 
many persons patronise them, as ^nuch to enjoy the journey and the scenery 'as to 
watch the racing, ‘ » 

Although the Victorians ore in a constant state of simmering excitement in 
rt^rd to racing, they do not actually boil over until the near approach of the first 
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Tuesday in Nov^bor^ the day on which the Melbouine Cup annually eompeted 
lor. Then, certainly, the excitement is intense, and it is not (^fined to the one 
colony; the feeling is national, and aifects all classes in eveiy part of Australasia. 

If, during, the month of October, it were ^possible for anyone to free himself 
for a brief space from the “too, too solid flesh,” and, Asmodeus-like, soar above 
the , earth ' ^nd read the hearts of mortals as he passed, a strange experience 
would, bo •gained. Rising above the dust and turmoil of the city, winging his flight 
over vast plains and rugged mountain ranges, over dense forests and treelf^ ^^astes, 
.and crossing seas to where the mountain-tops are clad in everlasting snow, he would 
behold spots where, singly and alone, men sat in shepherd’s huts ; others w^ere, in ' 
threes and fours, they gathered round the fires in the homesteads of the squatters; 
and others, again, where, in towns and villages, life was more fully represented. It 





would be observed that the minds of each and all were dominated by one common 
thought, and that later, i)s the month drew near its close, this thought prompted , 
men fo leave their homes, their businesses, their drives and children. From Queens- 
land and New South Wales, from South Australia and the country districts of 
Victoria, from ^ew Zealand and Tasmania, these begin to depart, their faces set 
steadfastly towards one goal — Melbourne ; their minds intent on one event — the Cup 
Race. To those who are ignorant of Australian men and manners this picture may 
appear overdrawn; but no over-statement is here — it is the simple truth; and from 
the sheepfolds and the cattle-camps, from mansion and from humble dwelling-place, 
from th€» streets and market-places of adjacent cities and villages, - they come in crowds — 
to form'“tlm Federation of Australia on the Flemington Racecourse. 

One particularly striking feature the festival has — a feature which indicates that 
the occasion is coming to bq considered more in the light of a national gathering 
than in that of a race-meeting pure and simple. This is, that though the talk on 
all rides boars upon Flemington, yet it is not so much of the racing as of the crowd 
that will bo there— of the ^ve to the course, the crush in the trains, the luncheons 
and flirtations, the friends that may be met, the fights, the drinking, and the other 
^ousand and one incidents that go to moke up this great event That the 'fl^y 
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is proclaimed a pjiiblic holiday goes without saying* AH the Govemmeut offices, 
the banks, warehouses, private offices, shops, and schools are closed, and t^e people 8f 
Melbourne, together with the strangers within the gates, awake to the purpose 
making at least one long and more oi less enjoyable holiday. 

The races do not commence before the afternoon, but long before twelve o^cjock 
the human tide begins to flow towards the course, which lies about four iQiles from the 
city. The^ distance may be traversed either by road or by^rail. By road travc)^ those 
who* possess four-in-hand di'ags and weU-appointed carriages, together witl^ others wifo 
prefer the independence of cabs, and those again who, not having the means to pay 
for l>ejng carried, travel on foot. The trains depart from Spencer (Street Station at 
intoiTals of a few minutes; all the spare carriages from country and suburban lines 
arc pressed into this special service, and every train is filled to overflowing. From the 
station a lino runs direct to tlie* course, apd the railway-tickets admit the hearers to 
the grand stand or the hill, according as they are first or second class. 

The course itself is situated on a flat on the eastern bank of the Saltwater River ; 

on the north rises a hill, its height 
artificiall}’^ raised ; at the foot 
the grand stand, the saddling- 
paddock, mid the lawn; at the 
back of these rises the hill, in 
steep ascent, its summit croivned 
with a capacious stand ; in front 
of all lies the flat, 
separated from the 
grand , stand and 
the hill by the 
course. Here there 

t 

is no fee clmq^ed 
for entrance, and 
tl\') frequenters of 
this dead level ro- 
preseftt the poorer 
classes of society. 

And now, as the 
time dr#)v’8 near 
for the* starting of 
the first event, the 
crowd clusters in 
doase masses at 
those points whete 
the finest view , is 
to be obtained. 
Looking' ppwards 
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firom th« flat, the grand , 

^fband and the hill present 
ane thickly-paeked crowd 
of variegated colour, while 
the shouts of the 
bookmakers ^ shrilly 
rise a]^vo • the more 
Aibdued apd indis- 
tinguishable mur- 
mur of the crowds 
At a moderate 
computation, there 
are upwards of 
80,000 persons of 
both sexes and 
all ages present. 

^In 1888, the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition 
year, the attoudiuieo 
miijibored 110,000. ' ^ 

Not a largo gathering, perhaps, 
regarded from the I.ondoneis 
point of view, but tlioro is no 
other plai'o in Australia wliero a larger one 
takes place. It luus been said that during 
(Jup-week £:1(),(K)0,00() changes hands in 
one way or another — a large sum, certainly, 
blit perhaps not much above the actual fact 

The course, Avith its appointments of tlio best and 
latest design, rep/esents an expenditure by the chib of 
£150,000. The lawn is sown with English grasses, mown, 

waUnxid, luid •rolled into a state of perfection. Its brilliant cxj)anso of green is broken 
by beds of miuiy-hued flowers, and liere, in the intervals of the race, the occupants of 
the grand stand parade in all their glory, representing the “glass of fashion and the 
mould oWonn’' to all Australia. And if the dresses of the ladies be a little too gay 
in colour for the dtiustcro taste of northern cliinos, what else is to be expected from 
people who live in a land whore Nature adorns herself in the brightest of flowers 
and feathers, where the air sparkles with sunshine, where the sky and the sea exhibit 
the deepest shades of blue, and where, at the close of day, the clouds take to them’- 
selves colours more brilliant than the sunsets Ihnn^d by Turner? As sings Mrs. C. J. 
Owrleton • 





THE LAWN. 


** There is a land where summer skies 
Are (cl^amin;; with a thouHan<I dyes, 
Blendinij; in witching harmonies : 
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r And giaasy knoll, and forest heiirkt 

Are flnshinif in the rosy light, 

And all above' is aznie bright — 

Australia ! ” 


iTas XauDoaiia 
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But now the clock points to the h 9 ur of four, and the event of the d^y is 
about to be decided. A score of the pick of the best horses of Australasia are 
ready to pxert their powers of .speed to the utmost. They curvet* and •proQee and 
rear, proudly, conscious tliat the eyes of a myriad of human beings are, upon thedi, 
;md that in a brief space of time one of their .number is to achieve fame. So im- 
patient are they of control that it is difficult to get them into line air the starting-post 
The occupants of the stands are upon their feet watching for the falling of the 
flag, upon the hill and on the flat the crowds are prc.ssing to the front, and the 
whimper of more than one chi)d'in its paii^ent’s arms testitics to the crush. 

Of this race A. L. Gordon has sung, and his lines are more familiar to Australians 
than stories that are t\vice told. Not a great poet this, as even his most ardent 
illjmirers ■vVill adfiait; but, for the reason that he wrote of themes and scenes native 
to the codntry of his adoption, and infused them with the genius of the clime, hig 
poems have secured a hold .upon the afleetjons of the oeonlo which is not likely to 
slacken. In his ‘‘Visions in the Smoke” he says: — 


There'iit a lull in the tumult on yonder hill, 

And the clamour has g^rowii less loud, 

Thcmgh the babel of tongues is never still, 

With the presence of such a crowd. 

The bell has rung. With their riders up 
At the starting-post they muster, 

The racers stript for the * Melbourne Cup ’ — 

All gloss, and polish, and lustre. 

And the coarse is seen, with its emerald sheen, 
By the bright springtide renewed, 

Like a ribiion of green stretched out between 
The ranks of the cnultitnde. 


** The flag is lowered, * They’re off I ’ ‘ They come I * 
The squadron is sweeping on ; 

A sway in the crowd, a murmuring hum— 

* They’re here ! ’ * They’re past ! ’ * They’re gone ! ’ 
They came with the rush of the southern surf 
On the bar of the storm-girt bay ; 

And. like muffled drums on the sounding turf, ' 

Their hoof-<;trokes echo away.*’ 


And those hoof-strokes cause the blo6d to flow tinging through tho veins of those 
who hear them. “ Like muffled drums,” they are sounding a dead inarch to Uie 
hopes of thousands; while to mfujy others one horse at least is beating a gay dance 
to fortune. Cries from thousands of throats tell of the varying fortunes df the horses; 
as now one creeps steadily to the front, or others fall hopelessly tp the rear. Noew 
they are coming down the “ straight ” that leads to the vdnning-post, every jockey 
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is, riding his host, and each gallant thoroughbred strains eveiy nelve and muscle in 
answer to his rider’s call Once more comes the thunder of the ’flying hoofs, once 
again a mighty shout goes up from the crowds on hill and flat and grand stand, and 
the great race is lost and won. In a little ovor*thre8 minutes the event upon which 
thousands of pounds have been risked is brought to an end, and the traveller &om 
distant ports has beheld what he so longed to see. 

^ Now a pretty ceremony, takes place. The winner, with streaming coat and heaving 
flanks, with •expression distressed, yet game to the last, is led in front ,of the vice- 
regal box in the grand stand. The First Gentlewoman in Victoria adorns his neck with, 
the Blue Riblwn* of the Turf ; and he, to show bis pride, kicks at the too* near 
approaching crowd of admirers. Therp are other events to follow, but already a majority 
of the crowd begins to move homeward; for Hut race is “over and gone” , 
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NORTHWARDS FROM ADELAIDF* 

From Saddleworth to Clare — Auburn — Clare— Inohiqain — Farrell’s Flat— The Mintaro Blato Qaariy— The 
Burra : Its Kise and Full — Port Pitie — ^Port Augusta — ^Bullook-Briring— Mount Broum-rThe Tent HiUs — 
Up the Piohi'Biohi Pass — Saltia — The Devil’s Peak — Qnoru — ^Mount Bemarkable — ^Melroset-The Cathedral 
• Book— The Bartagunyah Estate— Chambers’ Pillar — Ayer’s Book. * t 

. ♦ 

. ry^HE traveller who has inspected the great oopper mines of Wallaroo and Moonta* 
»may return by train to Hamley Bridge. Thence ho may jlroceed northwards 
through beautifid coimtiy’ subdivided into farms, which return bountiful har\osts to the 
yarcfnl farmer. At Saddleworth it is well to leave the iron track, and, by coach, moke a 
ilefout- to visit the pretty tovvnShip of Clare, which lies a few miles to the north-west 
The rojul is in beautiful order, a feature for which South Australia is justly famed, 
and seated on the box-seat of a roomy coach behind four spirited horses one fwds tho 
^^vcnty-tive-milcs drive to be one of the prettiest in the colony. 

Passing over rolling downs, Auburn — “ loveliest village of tlu' plain ” — is reached, 
and a fresh team of horses is harnessed ,to the coach. Then on over hill and 
<lalc. ])ast smiling townships richly endowed with gardens brilliant with flowers and 
noisy with tlie hum of bees, until the <lrivcr, pulling his teaTii together, dashes down 
, a sharp descent, and, with a flourish, pulls tip in i'ront of the (!lare itost-ofiice. A 
pretty town it is, built in a valley, and spreading upwards on either slope. Tlie main 
strccF riBis beside the River Hutt, %vhich not unfroquently overflows its banks and 
floods the shops and dwelling-houses on the lower levels. Previous to the extension 
of the 'northern railway, Clare was a most important place, and did a thriving trade. 
Now its glory has dei>arted, and the fact that thousands of acres of the surrounding 
cmmtry art' in tho hands of sheep-farmers forbids the hope that the jK)ptilation can ever 
greatly increase. A peculiar feature of the town is the public bath, for, after the manner 
of (ioldsmith’s chest of draw'crs, it contrives “a double debt to pay.” In the summer 
months it is simply a bath, but during winter, when nipping frosts 'tscare people from 
plunging into the w’ater, the bath is boarded over and a roUer-.skating rink is formed. 
The near approach to nature in thus having deep water l>eneath the “ ice ” Ls admirable I 
On the hillsides are many beautiful villa residences. Ono of tho most prominent 
of these is Inchiquin, about one mile tlistant from the township. It is prettily situated 
on a rise, at the foot of which runs the Hutt, and it is surrounded by a ^rden four 
or ftvc acres in extent. Fruit trees of all kinds— oranges, lemon#., apples, pears, figs, 
<[uincc's, and plums — ^grow luxuriantl}*, and l»ear heavy crops. Tlie space allotted to 
vegetables also yields a large supply of eveiy kind. From the garden there is a fin© 
view of Stanley Flat to the northward, and Clare can be .seen very favoimibly ih the 
other direction. By the late owner, Mr. E. B. (ilecson, who was at one time a huge 
landed proprietor, the township of Clare was surveyed and laid out 

From this pretty place .the coach bears passengers through the famed Hill River 

* Seejw«t, pp. 188— 191. . 
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ec^td, the poperty of Mr. John Howard Angas, and lands them the Farrell’s lilat 
nfilway station, thus completing a half-circle from Saddleworth. ^uthward ' lies the 
Mintaro Slate Quarry. It is 110 feet deep, and, including the works, covers about 
ten acres <^.ground. The largest stone sent from* the j^uarry measured fifteen feet by 
nine, and was three inches thick. It was used to cover the family vdult of a well- 
known South^ Australian member of Parliament It may be worth mentioning, too, 



SALTIA. 


that the fllates tbnning the steps loa<ling up to the Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, and a 
portion of the floowng of the entrance, were tmm this quarry. 

Continuing the journey northward from Farrell’s Flat, the train pulls up at the 
HurraA-a' place at one time almost as greatly famed for its copper as Moohta and 
Wallaroo. Like most of the other mines in the colony, it was discovered by a shephonl 
The ore was deposited on the surface of the ground in the shape of a huge boil or 
excrescence, and so extraordinary was the appearance presented that many people travelled 
Adelaid e simply to ins|i)ect it The discovery was made in 184,5, and at that time 
hnn^d miles of country that separated the mine from the capital was but {qtarsoly^ 
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settled, roads were lUnniade, and a railway a thing hardly dreamt of. Indeed, the Buita 
was the Ultima Tliulc of civilisation. ♦ ■ 

f 

The mine proved a great success for some years. The capital invested was £l2,d‘30. 
in £5 shares, and no call was 9 ver made upon the shareholders £800,000 was paid 
in dividends. The amount of ore raised annually was from 10,000 to 13,000 tems, 
averaging from 22 to 23 per cent, of copper. This lasted for uiany years, until at last 
the lodes thinned out, and the Oompany were not inclined to expend money jn scaiehing. 
The deposits were very irregular, and old minors declare* that no regular lodes e\*er 
existed. Six years after the mine started 1,000 men were employed, but at this 
' time the Victorian gold diggings “ broke out,” and nine hundred of th/>m left the Burra. 
The machinery was stopped, and the water allowed to accumulate in the lower 
workings, and the state of things became so soriotis that the Goveniment came to the 
/escue and imported a number pf Cornish minors. The water was then reduced and 
work resunuxL 

There are other mines in the neighbourhood of the Burra, and the buildings above 
ground are of a very extensive nattue. But these arc now mostly fallen into a bad state 
ot repair, and arc disused. The groat mine is silent, and the townships w'hieh were built 
around it have grcatl}’ fallen oft' in conset|ueneo. Wo say “ townships ” advisedly, for| 
though the title of “ Burra ” applies generally,* there are several others, such as Alwrdeen 
and Kooringa, which are merely separated one from the other by narrow streets. 

/Still northwartl flies the train along the lino which, before many years shall pass 
away, will find a terminus at Port Darwin on the northern eoivst of the continent. At 
Petersburg^ two lines branch out — one eastward to Silverton, while the other takes a 
southwesterly course through agricultural areas to Port Pirie, a sea-town on the Citstoni 
shore of Spencer’s Gnlf — a good example tliis of the rapid strides made in the colonisa- 
tion of Soulli Australia Sixteen years ago the spot where now stands the town was 
nothing more than a swamp, mangrove-lined, and the haunt of sicu-birds and wild fowl 
The countr)' for miles round w'as occupied by sheep-farmers, and the idea that the 
ploughshare would ever tickle the surface, of the land, making it laugh with a harvest 
of golden grain, was never entertained. But after a time the sheep ,|iad to give place 
to the plough, and grain grew on the land that had raised wool. Then a township was 
talked of, and, being talked of, sprang up as if by magic. Tlie swamp on the western 
side of the crock was surveyed into allotments, and marked off into streets. At high 
tides the sea covered the land, and those who had lamght ground saw tliat they must 
• build their houses on piles if they did not wish to be periwlically swampedj*- But the 
place prospered nevertheless. The population rapidly increased, and befo^p long baoifcs 
were thrown up to keep out the invading tide. Then the railway was broi^t down 
from the nearest point on the main north line, and a s^ill larger area of countiy Aent in 
its produce- to the port. It was evident that the ships must come up the stream to , 
receive their cargoes, and dredgers were got round, and the creek was doep^oed, Jto ! 
time wharves were built; the railway lines were laid from one end of ‘them to tiw 
other, and day after day in the season en^nes would drag down as many as dxty and- 
Sevepty trucks loaded with bags of com. 





. . But the ehips could *not take it as quickly as it came im and so tite stacks 
<rf grain in the yards of the buyers of wheat grew in size. They! were wonderful to 
look at as they stood in immense square blocks of neatly-packed Sags, reaching to a 
height equal to that of a three-storeyed house. All day long the trucks would 1» 
coming in laden to the fulL Then the lumpers, taking^ upon their backs the bags, each 
weighing over 200 lbs., would transfer them to the holds of the ships, or toil with them 
up inclined ^planks to the summits of the stacks. 

o It'Vas up Spencer’s Giflf that Flinders* sailed in 1802 while, searching for an outlet 
to the nortfiwards. When abreast of the spot where Port Pirie now stands, he got the 
first glimpse of tl^o grand range which‘’was to bear his name, with lldount Brown in the ^ 
distance, 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. Fearful of running ashore. Flinders ordered 
out the boats au<l rowed onwards. aHo had lost all hope of finding a sea-way for his 
ship, but still thought that he would discover a river emptying itself into the sea at the 
head of the gulf. Ho piwsed the spot where the town "of Port Augusta now flourishes, 
and went northwards until the oars touched the .shores on either side, and the boat 
grounded in the mud. H(! was disappointed : there w^ no river to bo seen, nothing but 
in front the dry bod of th(! gulf, dense mangrove swamps on both sides, and^the rugged’ " 
'rimge lying away to the* oast. He made his way back to the ship, and mentions that 
he passed through count hvss flocks of blac4t. swans and ducks. This took place eighty-five 
years ago. TIksi the country on both sides of the gulf was unknown to all human 
beings but the aborigines : now it is peopled by thousands of Englishmen ; it is Iai(\ out 
in (iountloss fiu'ms and shw'p-nins, and fbnns one of tho most wealthy portions of the ‘ 
(iolony. 

f’or many year's the progress of Port Augusta was slow but sure. 'Agriculture 
was a thing undreamt of in those northern districts in tho early days, and ^e chief 
wealth of tho Port was derived frour its traflic with the shcop-stations that lay all round. 
Even then the pl.'ice wjvs busy only for al)out four months out of the twelve. Late in 
August the first wool ships wouhl arrive, and cast anchor in the stream abreast of the 
rudely-constructed j<!tties that ran out from ^the wool-stpres of the two wholesale houses. 
Then in .September the teams would come in from the back country, groaning under the 
weight of tons of wool neatly packed in balea The town stood on a sandhill, and heavy 
was the <lravight for the patient bullocks as they labouretl through the mam street. 

These teams would c<tmprise from five to six pairs of bullocks each, and were 
driven by a man euphoniously termed a “ bull-puncher.” Armed vdth a six-foot thong 
&8tenod,i^ a supple stick seven feet long, the driver had complete control over his 
team. Walking on tho left-hand side, and keeping abreast of the centre pair of bullocks, 
he could gidde theni as he wishe<l. A lazy bullock hardly ever escaped detection. No 
i^nor did it begin to hang b^ck in the yoke, than that terrible whip fell upon it with 
unerring aim and excruciating sting. iSometimes the cut drew blood, but always it 
induced that particular bullock to <lo his very be.st in pulling. lAter on, when sheep- 
wejB ptislied further north, where water wSs scarce, wool would come down on 
tho “i^ips of the desert.” 

, * See also Vol. IL, pp. 18-19. ^ 
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Of late years Fort Augusta has made rapid strides in size and wealth. Wheat 
has come to her wharv'es as well as wool, and the town is now twice as large as it w& 
a few years ago. The sand is not so noticeable, for the streets ore macadamised, the 
vacant lots arc built upon, and trees 4iave been planted upon the reserves. Long lines 
of wharves aro being erected, tmd the railway has brought Adelaide into daily communi- 
cation with the Port. ' , 

Though the immediate surroundings of Port Augusta are bleak and unintej(esting, 
the . hills tt) the east and west are remarkable. The Flinders range to the east, wilSi 
Moimt Browli towering darkly above, is wild, rugged, and romantic. But to the west. 
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how different are the features of the cmmtry. A low range runs from Point Uwly 
along the coast until it is abrea.st of Port Augusta. Its top is perfectly level, and its 
sides and spurs are apparently smooth, and are perfect in their outlines. Xorth of 
where the range ends, and north-west from Port Augusta, stand two isolaCsd hills, . 
known as the "Tent Hills.” The title is appropriate, for with their fla^; tops and 
straight-lined slopes at either end, they exactly resemble immense marciuc^ The trees 
on the plains are low, scrubby miall and sandal-woofh fho ground is covered with the 
sage-eolourod salt-bush all the year round, but in the winter it blooms with flowers. 

From Port Augusta the railway runs eastward through the Flinders Bange up A 
gorge, rough and precipitous, and "known as Pichi-Richi Pass. Saltia is« a wayside 
station midway between the Port and Qtiom, but it is little more than a name. Her© 
and there from the carriage windows, views may bo obtained which vwy from the 
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ffituliug sea to the westward, to the wild and romantic and ravines in tit® Pass, 
tdchs .swacm with wallaby and euro, and good sport is to be had^with the gun. 

■ A r^narhable feature of the Pass is the Devil’s Peak.' With the usual t^dehcy 
of haif'Civilised humanity to at- 
tribute ciuious or striking for- 
mations to diabolic agency, early 

settle called* the most notice- 

• * • 

able feature of the J'liifdcrs 
Bange the “ Tlevil’s Punch Bowl.” 

His Satanic Maj<*4y had drained 
the bowl, and then, with a sol- 
fislmcss and greed peculiarly his 
own, had turned it -upside down. 

A later generation — more civilised 
or less poetical — has called the 
hill the “Devil’s Peak.” Tlie 
• tourist cannot fail to notice it. 

* Quorn is situated* on the 
summit of the range, and com- 
mands a splendid view of the 
Willoohra plain to the eastward, 
an<l the jumble of quaintly shaped 
hills beyond. 

Shortly after leaving the station 
the lino forks, one branch running 
south to Adelaide, tuid the other 
going northward to the wonderfid 
. hot springs, and the vjust and mys- 
terious interior of Au,stralia Our 
cry is still “ Northwanl ! ” but as 
the train ntshes *out upon the vast 
plain, traversed by Iwlts of timber 
^ which indicate watercourses, a s[)len- 
did view is obtained to the south- 
ward Tl^ty-five miles in that 
direction is i^u the grand head ox 
Mount Bemarkable, towering aloft 
to a height of over 8,000 teet,,its, 
outlines clearly cut t^inst “the skyline's bhio burnished resistance.” Approaching 
^ it £ri^ rite south, it e4in be seen a distance of fifty miles, when it appears to be 
jhoth^ more^than a hill of moderate proportions. Hut as the distance Ibsens, the hill 
loQ^ ibrth in all its grandeur, and demonstrates that its title, if prosaic to a ludicrous . 
is at any rate not open to the charge of exaggeration. On the southern, the 
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vreatem, and the northern sides, it is surroiwded by the wooded hills of the Hinders 
Range, but on tl^ eastern side the Mount springs sheer from the plain. Its sidevis,. 
indented by raraes, and scarred by avalanches of shale and rock that have slipped, 
.from the summit. Trees and ^hrubs grow here and there, and set off the bareness of 
the rock. 

In winter, heavy clouds rest upon Its top and hang midway down its slopes. 
Occasionally it has been crowned with snow — a rare sight to South Australians. But 
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in summer Mount Remarkable stands out boldly against the unfathomable deep blue 
skV. At this season of the year, the dwellers in Melrose — the township which nestles 
at its foot — ^are able to congratTilate themselves upon being placed so close to it; for 
the ghadow of the bill falls upon them .soon after three in the afternoon, and the 
sweltering heat of the summer’s day is sensibly mitigated. 

On the south-west side of the Mount stands the Cathedral Rock, which is not 
easy of access. Those who enjoy a rough, scrambling, up-hill-and-down-dale walk, cajl 
reduce the distance from Melrose by keeping round the southern end of the Mount. 
But the easiest route, and one that is also varied and pretty, is to take trap or horse 
and travel southward through the Bartagunyah Estate. Travelling through low, timber- 
covered hills for about two miles, the Homestead is reached, and also the point where 
vehicular traffic must cease. For now there is no road, but a winding and indistinct 
bridle-path or “track” through the hills. Keeping along this for about a mile and a 
half, you descend a slope, and find yourself once more at the foot of the Mount A 
brook, or creek, fringed with rushes, runs murmuring over its rocky bed eastward to 
the plain. Following it upwards towards the source, a spur of the Mount^js rounded,, 
and the Cathedral Rock confronts you — a huge mass standing up from the hillside, 
its jagged and pointed crest rising to a height of from seventy to eighty feet from 
the base It is hoary with lichens, and its sides ,an^ crest are stained with tjie rains 
and cracked by the heats of the winters and summers that have come and gone. 

Wo will suppose it to be a day in the month of October, when in those sheltered 
gullies and dells the grass is yef green, and the wild flowers still bloopa in all their 
freshness and endless variety. The ■ solitude is intense, but it is not unbroken. A grey- 
plumaged bird flits past and alighfe on the dead branch of a tree near the noth. The , ' 
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bird had an immense beak* and a bright quick-glancing eye. It is ai laughing jacskass, 
and noi< throwing back its head, it indulges in a peal of those extraordinary soun^ 

. which ofttimes have startled the solitary wayfarer in the Australian bush. But suddenly 
the laugh ceases, for the sun has thrown to earth the shadqgiv of the king of birds. Moving* 
in stately circles, an eagle comes from his eyrie on the mountain top. Nearer and nearer 
he com(^, the jackass meanwhile watching him with wary eye. Now the great wings . 
are folded, and, perched upon the topmost crag of the Cathedral Rock, the ea^le scons 
th# eartt for food. He has^not long to wait ; a wallaby, ignorant of the presence of on 
enemy, leaves the shelter of the rock and scampers up the grassy hillside. It is his^ 
last effort in life, 6)r, with the swiftness of a thunderl)olt the foe has swooped, upon 
him, and is bearing him to where the eaglets wait for food. 

As the sun sets, the range, and the mountain more especially, become softened^ 
with the luminous , delicate purple tint peculiar to the 43vcning shades of this southern 
land, an^ — 

Gnarled, knotted trunke oncalyptian 

Seem carved, like weird columnH Egyptian, • ^ 

, With curious device — quaint inscription, * 

• And hieroglyph strange.’* 


But now we must pass on to distant places. In 1860, John McDouall Stuart, then 
leading an exploring expedition towards Central Australia, noticed, when about a hundred 
miles north-west of ('harlotte Waters, a strangely-shaped rock some miles in advance. 
In appearance it resembled a locomotive engine, with its funnel. It proved to be a 
])illar of sandstone, standing upwards of 105 feet high, and rising from a pedestal of 
the same rock. Its sides measured twenty feet by ten feet in depth, and wor^ quite 
perpendicular. The top is divided into two peaks. The rocks fonning the pedestal 
are white, and the pillar is of the same colour to within about thirt}' fijet of the 
summit, when it becomes red. It is so soft that names can be cut deeply into it with 
an ordinary pocket-knife, and so loose that the bystander more than half fears it will 
fall and crush him. 

The pillar stahds in latitude 117'’ 26' 15" south, and is almost in the very centre 
of Australia. ,On April 23rd Stuart stood on the exact centre, and celebrated the 
event by raising a mound of stones. Upon tlie top of this he set a pole bearing 
the British flag, and, following the example of Nelson, he nailed his colours to the 
mast, and galled for three cheers for Her Majesty Queen Victoria. His men gallantly 
T^ponded, and the centre, not to be outdone in loyalty, joined with Echo’s voice. In 
remembrance *of his * friend John Chambers, Stuart named this landmark “Chajnbors’ 
Pillar;’ 

Another curious feature in this far-away country was discovered by Mr. W. C. Gosse, 
late Deputy Sinrveyor-General of South Australia, who named it Ayer’s Bock. It is a 
huge rock grt^ie situated in latitude 25° 21' 28" south, and is 244 miles west by north 
from Charlotte Waters — a station on the trans-continental line 804 miles from Adelaide. 


* See alflo Vol. III., p. 284. 
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It rears itself to a height of 1,100 feet above the plains, and is two miles in length east > 
and west, and onjl mile wide. Before the exploring party which Mr. Goss© was leading. ' 
reached the rock they had to traverse eighty-four miles of waterless sandhills. These 
'Were covered with spinifex, or , porcupine-grass, the leaves of which are needle-pointed, 


so that it is difficult to induce cither camels or horses to force their way through. 
In this instance it was necessary to persevere, for the camels were in want of water, and 
a hill was a spot where it might most probably be found. 
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As the e.xplorers approached, the hiU presented a most peculiar appearance. It 
was one immense rock, rising abruptly from the plain, with its face riddled with 
holes and eaves At the point whore the explorers touched the fiiU they found a little 
water, but sufficient only to fill the bags and canteeM of the men. The camels had 
yet to wait, but, happily, not for long. Gn the west side a spring was found flowing 
from the centre of the rock, down some steep gullies, into a deep hole at the base; Mr. 
Gosse essayed to climb to the tdp, but the sides were almost perpendicular. It was 
not until after several failures that, in company with an Afghan, and barefooted, h© 
succeeded. The summit he found to be pierced with holes ranging from two to twdve 
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in diameter, and all were partly tilled with water. Although granite, iho rock 
is rapidly decomposing. 

' The explorers rested pleasantly beneath the shadow of this groat rock in a weary 
land for fourteen days, during which time they witnesseS a very beautiful sight. Heavy 
rain fell, and each crevice, crack, and gully ))ocame a waterfall, thundering down the 
precipitous walls^and turning the ground beneath into a swamp. It was evident that 
th^ spot was a favourite rflSort of the natives, for in addition to the remahis of «ld 
camp fires, ifiany of the caves bore traces of rude attempts to draw birda* Mice and ' 
rats were outlined^ and in one instance the artist had essayed to depict a creek with* 
an emu walking up its dry bed. 
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Tho Journey from Hobart to the East Coast in Former Bays — Pittwater— Sorell — The Causeway across the 
Pittwater Lagoon — Grass - Tree Hill — Risdon — Richmond— Runny mede — Mount Morrison — ^Buckland — 
Prosser's River — Orford — Meredith Bridge — Triabunna— A Model Estate — BuxtQu's Pqint — Swansea — 
• Beahtiful for Situation — ^The Sohoutena — ^Avooa— Fingal — St. Piloriok’s Head— St, Mary*il Pass— An 
Improsliive Scene —Falmouth — A Route to Launceston — Mounts Horror and Bairow— Soottsd^e^ 

I Beaconsiield and Lefroy. ^ 

U p to the seventh decade of the present century a journey to t^e East Coast ■ from 
Hobart was a matter of difficulty, not unaceompanied by danger. As far as Bich- 
* inond there was an excellent road, but soon after passing it the journey was by ill-made 
and ill-kept cross-roads, so s'teep in some parts that the ascent was laborious and the 
descent perilous. One part of tlic road up Mount Morrison was known as Break-my- 
neck, another as Burst-my-gall ; then the track skirted the side of the hill, often 
limning « along the tops of precipices, and in some places so narrow that there was^ 
merely room for tho wheels of a dog-cart, the outer end of the seat actually over- 
hanging descents of hundrMs of feet. Country settlers w'ould sometimes take their 
wives to Hobart in tandem or buggy by these ivrctched roads; but it was a journey 
_ which the ladies always looked forward to with dread, and which they only took 
when their own wardrobe or their children's needed renewal, or when the longing^ 
to l)rcak the monotony of country life overjiowercd the terror of the journey. 

In these days the journey is neither difficult nor dangerous. Instead of tho break- 
neck .ascents w'ith the ugly names, there is now a well-graduated and fairly well-kept 
road winding round the mountain. The dangerous track along tho edge of gorges 
and ravines no longer fonns part of the recognised route, and from tho Campania 
Station, on the main line of railway, a well-appointed coach starts twice a week to 
Swansea, and accomplishes the journey in one day. 

Instead, however, of going to Campania by rail, wo will take a rather circuit/Ous 
route thither in order to visit on interesting district which lies stt an easy distance 
from Hobart. The map of Tasmania shows a large, irregular peninfjula dividing the 
estuary of tho Derwent fixim Frederick Henry Bay. Tlio upper end of this bay 
communicates with a sort of salt-water lake named Pittwater, into which several rivets 
empty themselves. At a very early period in the histoiy of tho colony many settlors 
took up land on the north and east shores of Pittwater, and a township grew up there, 
which received the name of Sorell, from that of the Governor who presided over the 
affairs of tho colony between tho years 1817 and ,1824. The town is sixteen miles 
from Hobart. To reach it wo cro.ss to Bellerive, and follow a road which leads through 
the township of Clarence, the centre of a fine agricultural district known as Clarence 
Plains. The road passes the fodt of Mount Bumney, and crosses tho Pittwater L^[oon 
by means of a causeway three miles in length. This causeway is an object oi 
interest to all tourists and visitors. It was completed and opened in ^e 
1876, after having occupied many years in the construction, and having boon the ruin" 
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of iseveral contractors. It is an immense boon to the people of*Sorell, an enabling 
t£em to bring their produce direct to the Hobart market without any transhipment, . 
for by means of the causeway they have an uninterrupted journey to Bellerive, and 
there a powerful steam-ferry crosses hourly to* Hobart It is so constructed that u 
loaded waggon can drive straight on boaiid And be conveyed across without unloading 
or unharnessing. 

Ketracing dur steps frym Sorell, we find a road turning abruptly to the/ight pear 
l^e foot of (Mount Bumney. This leads to Richmond and the E^t Coast. Itichmond 
lies on the Coal River, and is surrounded by hilly ranges. Before the opening of th^ • 
railway there wa^ a regular conveyance to it by way of Risdon, and along one ®f those 
magnificent roads which were con|tructed by prison labour in the time of Governor 
Arthur and his successors before the abolition of transportation. This road win(^ 
round Grass-tree HOI, a detached mount 1,800 feet ift height The road is beautifully 
graduated in a series of terraces, having a deep valley on the one side and wooded 
rocky heights on the other. The terraces climb the mountain in a series of abrupt 
zigzags, and each l)cnd discloses new and unexpected beauties as we ascend Itotbov 
•R isdon, and oven greater beauties as we descend towards Richmond. There are 
numerous pleasant residences in the ntsjghbourhood of (Richmond, but many of them 
no longer find tenants. Those whose recollections go back thirty-five years remember 
it as the centre of a pleasant, cultivated society ; but that was before the penal 
establishments wore broken up, and Richmond was then one of the Government 
quarters. In spite of a certain air of decadence, it is a pretty township, and the bridge 
over the Coal River is a fine, solid structure. • 

A coach runs every evening from Richmond to Campania, and from Campania 
another conveyance starts eveiy'^ morning for Buckland, Orford, Spring Bay, and Swansea. 
The road passes through many fine properties, amongst others the estate of Runnymede, 
formerly the property of Mr. Askin Morrison, a leading merchant of Hob*art It was 
from him that Mount Morrison was named. For twelve miles or more from Runnymede 
the road gradually ascends, winding round the lower slopes of Mount Morrison, and 
passing through* a region of forests and mountain-gullies until we arrive within two 
miles of Buckland. The township of Buckland is situated on a table-land known as 
Prosser’s Plains. To the north of it is a broken country much infested by the 
Tasmanian tiger, an animal resembling the hyaena in size and appearance, and 
very destructive to sheep. Seven miles beyond Buckland the road strikes the course 
of the Prosser’s River, and proceeds along the right bank. It is a narrow shelf- 
roadway, formed by hewing and blasting the rocks which skirt the stream. The drive 
is now through majestic scenery. Mighty rocks tower high above us ; great masses jut 
out from the Hillside in a fafftiion which gives rise to the feeling that they may at 
any moment come down with a crash and destroy both coach and passengers. The 
river widens as we advance ; a fine wooden bridge (Stretches across it near its entrance 
mto Prossci^s Bay, one of the inlets of Spring Bay, This bridge was one of the 
numerous public works carried out by the Hon. Charles Meredith, when Minister of 
liwds and Works, and it is popularly known as Idie Meredith Bridge. Close to 
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lies tlie scattered httmlet known as Orford. This owes its existence to some quarries of 
very fine white firestone, wdiich were in active work at the beginning of the 
decade (1870), and which furnished the stone of many of the finest buildings in 
Melbourne, including the Town HalL’ The only noticeable thing in Orford irow:, 
besides the Meredith Bridge, is a pretty .and tasteful cottage, the abode of Mis. 
Charles Meredith, widow of him from whom the bridge was named, and author of 
many well-known works illustrative of the land of her adop|ion. ' ' r , 

Crowing the Meredith Bridge, and proceeding about five miles on a, road which 
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now takes a northerly direction, we arrive at Spring Bay or Triabunna This 
township has no commercial importance, but it has the finest harbour of'che whole 
coast of Tasmania, wth the one exception of Hobart. Ships of any sizo'con entOr it 
safely in any weather, sheltered as it is by Maria Island on the south, and Oke- 
hampton Point on the east From Triabunna the road nms northward through' half- 
reclaimed bu^-land. About twelve miles brings us to the head of Little Swanpoil^ 
a shallow inlet of the sea, once nojed for the abundance of its wildfowl, including the 
black swan. From this point onwards the road runs near the coast. A few miles 
beyond Little Swanport we pass through the Lisdillon Estate, a laige pastoral property 
Hselonging to Mr. Mark Mitchell, who employs a great number of hondd, for if^hom he 
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has provided comfortable cottager A church, too, has been built by him, whicsh is ,, 
also used as a school, and is well supported by himself and by those members of his 
family who reside with or near hin). Close to Lisdillon is Buxton’s Point, one of the 
headlands at the entrance of Oyster B£y. 

From Buxton’s Point onwards the road runs in close and sometimes alarming 
proximity to the sea It is in many parts a shelf-road terraced out on the side of 
the cliffs — ^high, rocky hills on the left, and a precipitous ^descent to “the sea nn the 
riglil. The evening of the day which sees the start from Campania beholdi} the arrivSl 
at Swansea The situation of this township is very fine indeed. It lies at the head 
of Oyster Bay, a laige gulf fifteen miles in length and nearly the 'same in breadth, 
enclosed between the mainland and Frcycinet’s Peninsula, with its pendent Schouton 
Island. The southern part of tho peninsula and the island arc collectively designated 
the Schoutens. Of all parts ,of the coa§t of Tasmania there is none more beau- 
tiful than this. If Swansea were easily accessible by rail or steamer it would probably 
be the favourite watering-place of the whole island, and would attract visitors from 
- th e neighbouring colonies, as well as from the inland districts of Tasmania itself. The 
view of thh mountainous Schoutens, with their granite peaks, their cliffs, ravines, and, * 
many-folded slopes, their tuiyet-rocks, their ^precipitous gorges and sombre forests, 
affords endless variety and delight to the eye. In the evening sunshine more especially 
they assume a vai’ioty of brilliant colours, which call to mind the most gorgeous of 
^iimer’s landscapes. 'Then, again, there is a magnificent beach of hard sand, where , 
we can get an uninterrupted gallop of nine miles if we arc inclined for horse- 
exercise; ap/i there are good bathing-places at various points of the beach. 

From Swansea to Avoca is a journey of nine hours by mail conveyance. There 
are no ^wnships on the road, but the trip is a very pleasant one through grand 
and romantic scenery, and over the highest road in the colony. Having left Swansea 
at eight in* the morning, we arrive at Avoca by five in tlic afternoon, 'fliis pretty 
village is worthy of its poetical name. It lies at “the meeting of tho waters” of the 
South Esk and St. . Paul’s Rivers, and under the shadow of the great Bon Lomond. 
The distance herefrom to Fingal is eighteen miles, the road a gogd one, along a 
fine table-land, with mountains bounding the view on every side. Fingal is the first 
place where gold-bearing quartz was discovered in Tasmania. Its gold-mines have 
not been very productive, but tin exists in the neighbourhood, and for many years 
past a good bituminous coal has been extracted from the surrounding hills. 

But Fingal is merely a stage on the way to St Mary’s Pass. Tim rt>ad from 
the former place to the coast crosses jthe Break-o’-day rivulet, and tproceeds for about 
twelve- miles through the Break-o’-day Valley. It tlien passes through Cullenswood, 
a scattered village which stretches in a straggling manner along the road till it 
reaches St Mary’s. Cullenswood is prettily situated, and enjoys tho advantage of a 

clear, cool mountain rivulet, which ^never fails. St Patrick’s Head, wiUi its pyrainidfd. 
form, rises grandly in front Horses are changed at the village inn, and '(re are soon 
being whirled along through an avenue .of fine wattle-trees, whose branches meet ovor- 
■Jiead, and if they ore in bloom, the perfume from their golden blossoms k almost 
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intoxicatmg. We may now prepare ourselves to see in a few* minute one of the 
grandest pieces of natural scenery in the Southern Hemisphere. ' Like Venice, or the , 
Bay of Naples, St. Mary’s Piass is a sight of one’s liietime. 

For some time we* have been ascending ^a gentle acclivity, and when the toj5 is 
/gained, we are at the entrance of the Pass. An abrupt turn in the road, and lo! far 
beneath us. is a yawning gulf with almost perpendicular mountains ascending on both 
sidea From* a narrow ^rock-hewn road we look down on the awful chasm with a 
shudder. * There is* scarce room for a foot passenger to pass between ^he vehicle and 
the edge of the gorge. There is no fence except at the very sharpest turns of the road^ 
Downwards, ev^ downwards, is the course of the tortuous causeway — ^higher,, and ever 
higher, ascend tlie tree-crowned heights. Every foot of ground is covered with timber 
and undergrowth ; while far below in the cool mossy depths can be seen the ever lovely 
fom-trees, their tender green contrasting strongly •with the deeper hue of the sur- 
rounding gum-trees. At a turn in the road is a stone trough, fed by a mountain 
rill which comes leaping down from a great height in tiny falls. At times the Pass 
seems to have turned back upon itself, so acute are its windings as It rounds t|n^,a 
• heads of the many gullies. A little more than a mile of descent is accomplished, Vhen 
another sharp turn unfolds to view tjie ocean rolling; in long lines of surge on the 
shore. That little hamlijt winch we see in the distance, consisting of an inn and some 
half-dozen cottages, is Falmouth. Down, and still down, with endless windings, goes 
the Pass. Deeper, and still deeper, seems to grow the mighty gorge. On one hi?n^^ 
a high wall of rock produced by forming the road. High overhead the mountain soars, 
and huge masses of rock impending seem ready to come thundering^ do wn* on the 
slightest provocation, carrying destruction and death in their course. For eight miles we 
wind along through the wondrous chasm, arid at last find ourselves on the saiTdy plateau 
of Falmouth, with the ocean in front, and a large lagoon of imprisoned sea water on 
our left, into which the waters of the gorge empty themselves. * 

Before making our bow we may point out a route which will take the tourist to 
Launceston, if ho so de.sire, through a country which has risen to importance within 
the last few. years, primarily through the richness of its alluvial tin-deposits, and 
secondarily through the increase of agricultural settlement which has taken place since 
tracks and roads were opened to the tin-mines. The route carries the traveller to 
George’s Bay, the last jioint of the coast which offers any attraction to tourists, thence 
by road to Goule’s Gountry and Moorina, important tin-producing districts, the latter 
lying 9n that Kingarooma Kiver which has given its name to the north-cast comer of 
Tasmania^, then* to Branxholme, another centre of mining enterprise, and then along 
the Scottsdale road — no less beautiful than that which connects Hobart with the Huon, 
and not unlike it in the sceftery traversed. On the right Mount Horror seems to track 
the footsteps of the traveller, remaining in view all through the Scottsdale region; on 
the left, the still loftier Mount Barrow stands oyt clear and large against the southern 
sky. The road brings us to a townsliip marked Ellesmere on the maps; but the name 
k found only on charts and in official documents. The people of Scottsdale repudiate 
it, and insist on calling the township by the same name as the district The 
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road from Scottsdale** to Launceston leads through a fine agricultural district named*, 
i Patersonia, but a railway from Launceston to Ellesmere is in course of construction, 
and this follows a quite different route. ^ ' 

Having arrived at Launcestod, the tourist might avail himself of -the opportunity 
of visiting the goldfields of Beaconsfield and Lofroy. That of Beaeonsfield has 
already added immensely to the wealth of the colony, and shows as yet rib symptom 
of exjiaustiqa The mines of Lefroy no longer yield richly, but the Native 'V^uth*. 
Mine here is the one that should be visited by anybody who wishes to know what 
gold mine is like. It has four levels at 200 % 400, 600, and 800 feet depth, and 
the two • uppermost of these extend in their winding undergroun(f course nearly 
half-a-mile. Beaconstield lies on the left bank of *the Tamar; a service of small 
stea^ncrs connects it with Georgetown. Lefroy is on the right bank, and witliin ten 
miles of Georgetown by road. The river steamers which ply between Launceston and 
Georgetown give easy access to both these interesting goldfields. 



ON THE DERWENT. 



MAORI LEGENDS. 

The Orij^in of the Maori — His and Legends — Hinemoa and Tutanekni — Hatupatn and the Patn^iMteai&h^ 

— The Exploits of Maui- Tawhaki's Ascent to Heaven. 

r¥"^HE Mkiovi is now generally regarded as a very remarkable savage — if itf be fair to call 
-L him a savage at all. A book has, indeed, been written to prove that he is^an Aryan, 
of the same original stock as ourselves, and therefore, of course, not a savage. Where 
he came from is a puzzle. His own account is that he came from Hawaiki in the great 
canoes Arawa, Tainui, Matatua, Pakitumn, Kura-hau-po, Toko-inani, and Matawhaorua, 
and that the cause of the migration was dissension. Although it is thought by some 
that Hawaiki must be the islands of HawsSi, otherwise' known as the Sandwich Islands, 
there arc those who say that the people of Hawaii themselves migrated from Hawaiki, 
and that the word itself simply moans “land loft behind.” But we will leave these 
questions to philologists and etlmologists, and will gratefully accept their conclusions 
when they come to an agreement among themselves. 

The religion of the Maori was polytheistic. In the beginning were Rangi aufl 
Papa, the sky and the earth. From these sprang the gods Tawhiri-ma-tea, the Maori 
.^Eoliis, got? of winds and stonns ; Tangaroa, the* Maori Neptune, god of seas and fishes : 
Tu-matauenga, god and father of human beings ; and others. Then there was a great 
rebellion of the gods against J^ngi and Papa, and they rose up and tore them asundei’, 
and Rangi, the sky, was removed far above his spouse, Papa, the earth. But the god 
of winds refused to become a traitor, and . remained faithful to Rangi Often he rushes 
in wiki rage through the firmament, with clouds and showers, and wages war against 
the god c|f forests and the god of seas, and against men themselves. 
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The legends of the Maori vary greatly in the different stccounts of them, and that 
not only in the details, but often also in essentials. Anyone who wishes te go into*' 
the matter more deeply will find abundant materials for research and comparison in 
Sir George Grey’s “ Polynesian Mythology,” to which the preselnt writer must acknow* 
ledge his indebtedness, in Taylor’s “Te Ika a Maui,” in Mr. John White’s "Ancient Histoiy 
of the Maori,” and in the papers of Mr. Colenso and the Ilev. J. W. Stack in “The 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute.” The legends which follow, are a few of 
the most interesting. Many of the others are extremely childish, and, although theyc 
ma^’ have an historical and mythological value, are quite unattractive in themselves. 

r 

Hinemoa and Tutanekai. 

Hinemoa was the great ancestress of the Kotdrua district. The name of her 
hu^and was Tutanekai ; and the story of their love is one of the most pleasing of the 
Maori traditions. Those who have read the article entitled “ A Vanished Wonderland ”* 
will’ remember that Lake Rotorua lies in a district where hytb-o-thermal phenomena 
are common, f Springs tepid, hot, and boiling, quiescent, seething, and spouting, abound 
everjrwhcre. ' Smells are there to be met with that bring to the least imaginative 
mind suggestions of fire and brimstone, and the various sound.s, from almost inaudible 
muttering to hyper-audible screeching, which you hoar Ijelow your feet and on all sidc.s, 
might easily be explained as the complainings of lost spirits, each ac.cording to its in- 
dividual temperament. Oil the shores of the lake there stands a native village, where 
the inhabitants pass a life of easy idleness, and levy contributions from the many tourists 
that visit the^hot springs. In the centre of the lake lies the island of Mokoia, a guide 
to which can be got at Ohinemutu, the village aforesaid. And in this isle there is a 
natural hot bath called Waikimihia, but more commonly known as Hinemou’s Bath. 
Tlic legend connected with it, guides generally relate to visitors on the spot, with 
- many flourishes of rhetoric and passages of fervid imagery worthy of the chroniclers 
of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid. The tradition is well enough known to all the 
Maoris in the district, but probably no twq of them would relate it with exactly the 
same details. The account of it which follows is substantially the narrative that 
was given to Sir George Grey when he visited the place during the term of his 
governorship. 

Rangi-Uru was the wife of Whakaue-Koipapa, the great ancestor of the Ngati- 
Whakaue tribe, and she lived with her husband on the island of Mokoia By him she 
had three sons, whose names were Tawakeheimoa, Ngararanui, and Tuteaitl «But not 
long after the birth of the last of the^ three sons there came to Rptorua fhe mighty 
chief Tuwharetoa, ancestor of the Te-Heukeu and the Ngati-Tuwharetoa tribe; and 
Rangi-TTm was smitten with a passion for Tuwharetoa, and when he returned to, his 
own country, she left her husband and her three sons and went off with hinol From 
this runaway match sprang Tutanekai. By-and-by the truant Rangi-Uru whose 
passion was as short-lived as it had been sudden, was reconciled to the oflhnded 
Whakaue, and, along with her son that _was bom out of wedlock,, she eanra to live 
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<mee more at Mokoia, asRi >Tutaiiekai was received into the- family of Whakaue, and 
treated as one of his own sc^ After fter return Bangi-Uru had another s^, called 
Knpako, end iJien she had a daughter, phose' name was Tupa, and more children she 
had none. f V / ■ ’ • 

Now, there dwelt upon th^ adi.oc:.flt shore a maiden whose name was the -softly- 
sounding name of Hincmoa (pronounced Hee-nay-mcl-a). She was exceeding fair to 
look upon, and tlbo fame of her beauty spread far abroad. Tutanekaj and his brothers 
board "the good reports of* her, and each of them desired to liave her to wife. The 
maiden, too* besides being well favoured, was of noble birth, for was nol her father 
Umukaria, the grpat ancestor of the Ngati-Umukaria hapu or sub-tribe? What great 
presumption was it, then, that Tutanekai — the base-bom Tutanekai, child of his mother’s 
shame — should aspire to the hand o& the fair and noble Hinemoa But Hinemoa and 
Tutanekai had often seen one another when the people gathered from all parts at 
Rotorua, and they had often caught each other’s glances, and each seemed pleasing in 
the other’s eyes, and within the heart of each there grew up a secret passion. Thus 
they loved, but neither of them ventured to speak. , 

Tutanekai had a dear friend whose name Was Tiki Like the Trojan ^neas and 
liis faithful Achato.s, Tutanekai and Tiki were quite inseparable ; and doubtless 
Tutanekai made Tiki the confidant of ‘his love for thh peerless Hincmoa On the 
slopes of the hill which rises in the middle of the island, and which is called 
Kaiweka, the two friends wouhl sit in the evenings when the darkness had fallen, and 
the gentle zephyrs were stealing about the lake in the silver moonlight ; and there 
they would play for hours together on the pipe and the hom, discoursing sweet 
music to the silent night — sweet music that was caught up by the winds, .-md carried 
over the waves to the oars of the listening Hinemoa. And Hinemoa’s heajjf, would 
throb and flutter when she heard the hom of Tutanekai and the pipe of Tiki, and she 
would say, “ Ah, that is the music of Tutanekai I hear, and his faithful friend TikL” 

So things went on, and they never told their love. Many longing glances they 
cast upon each other, but they never spoke or touched each other’s hands — for though 
the eyes sometimes tell of love, yet sometimes they hide it ; but the pressure of the 
hand is ever a ‘sure token. At last Tutanekai was so overcome that ho sent a mes- 


■ senger to Hinemoa to declare his love for her, and when Hinemoa heard it she sighed a 
great sigh of gladness and said, “ And so wo have been loving each other aU the time.” 
After this the lovers often met on the shores of the lake, and behaved to each other 
in such # way as it is necdle.ss to tell to any that have over loved. But Hinemoa’s 
people would not hear of her manying Tutanekai They were of opinion that even a 
great chief was not good enough for such an incomparable maidea 

pne night, when the famijy of Tutanekai were all sitting together in the ivhare 
puni, or warm house, of common assembly, the eldest brother said, “To which of us 
has Hinemoa given signs of love?” And Tutanekai answered, “I have pressed the 
' hand of Hinemoa, and she has pressed mine in return” His brothers laughed a loud 
laugh of derision, and they cried out, “ What a rogue you are, Tutanekai ! W’hat would 
Hinemoa have to do with such a low-bom fellow as you ? ” But he assured them that 
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what he said was (me, and that it had beei*^ actually amtnged that Hinemoa should 
mn away from her people and come to him, jhcr lover, oil the island of Mokoia, Sho 
was to make her escape by night, and makd for the place whence the music came. 
And so every night the two friendg made sweet musij/— Ti|tanekai on his horn, and 
Tiki on his pijM) ; and when Biinemoa hoard itV greatly desirous to fly to her 

lover. But her people suspected something, and every night tho canoes were haiiled 
far up the beach ; and Hinemoa, greatly lamenting, was forced to remain apart from 
her* Tutanokai. One night, as she sat on the shore listeiling to thte music frdm tlje 
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island, the strains Ixjcarac so soft and tender and persuasive that it seemed as if 
Tutanekai were breathing his whole soul- into the music, and beseeching Hij^emoa to 
come to him, for he was sad and lonely. “ And the young and l)eautiful cluefbainess 
felt as if an earthquake shook her, to ’make her go to tho beloved of herlieark” But 
alas ! the canoes were far up the beach, and what cquld she do ? But still the soft 
melodious pleadings of Tutanekai came beating in upon her heart, as the little waves 
that glittered in the moonlight came gently beating in upon the shore, and all said, 
or seemed to say, “Come, Hinemba, come.” So Hinemoa made up mind to 
swim. 

She took six large gourds, and tied tliree on each side of her, so that when she 
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^ Ifras tiiro4 with swimming she ^gfat Hoat Ind rest herself, [from the took which is called 
{rfdri^-kapua she throw ^herself into thJ water, and swam till she reached the 8tun\f> 
of a sunken tree wIfliSiL i^d in the lake, and which was called Hinewhata, 

and jshe laid bold of it, 4nd so rested her wcai^f shoulders. Swimming and resting, 
and all the time following the music of Tutanekai, she came at last to the hot spring 
in the island ^of Mokoiu, which is called Waik^mihia. That spring is separated from%the 
fl&ke o^ly hy ft narrow ridgp of rocks. Exhausted by her efforts, and bittefly cold from 
bSing so long in Ibo lake, she cast herself into the wunn waters of the spring, and 
there she was soon restored As the morning drew on she remembered she was naked* 
and *sho wont and hid. hei’sclf behind some rocks, and 
the water covered her up to the chin. 

Shortly after the smi had risen Tutanekai began to * 
foel thirsty, and he called to his sei*vant to bring him 
some water. The servant took a calabash, and went to 
the lake and drew some water near the pjace where 
Hinemoa was concealed. As he was making off, sho 
• galled out in a gruff voice, like a mans “For whom 
is that water Vlt is for Tiitiuiokai,” said the slave, 
accustomed to answer when spoken to 
with authority “(live it to m<*, then,'* 
said Hinemoa, and the slave obeyed. 

AVhen she had drunk it all, she' dashed 
the calabash to pi(*ces on the rocks, 
and the slave ran off to his master, 
and told him how Ins e^alabash had 
l)eon broken by a man in the bath. 

Tutanekai was very angry, and said, 

“ Oh ’ I shall (lie oi* rage ’ ” and he 
put on his clothes and took uj) his club, 
and made haste tp the bath And when 
' Tutanekai (»ricd out, “ Wlien* is tin* 

fellow who ‘ broke my calabash ^aobi womls and chu.dhen. 

Hinemoa was delighted to liear the 

sound of his voice; but full of maiden laushfubicss and playful coyness, she hid 
herself elllsoly, so that Tutanekai might not find her all at once. After lie had 
searched all joimd the bath, and in and out every nook and ledge of the rocks, at last 
he spied the hand of Hinemoa, and he exclaimed, “Hallo, what's this^’" “It is I, 
Tutanekai” “Are you the scoundrel that broke my calabash ” “Oh! I assure you, 
it was quite accidental.” ♦‘Come out here, and well see about that.” Then Hinemoa, 
•all smiles and loveliness, came out and said, "It^^is I, Tutanekai” And Tutanekai 
laughed for joy, and he shared his gannents with her, and took her home, and they 
lived together in the same house. “And thenceforth, according to the ancient laws of 
tho MacuSs, they were man and wife,” 

71 
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And we may be sure that, Uke the lovers [>£ our ownf^tales, they lived happily evw 
alter; and they still live as pleasant memoriel' in the Jkearts of a dusky people. ^It 
may be, also, that the happy ending of tlll?^ oid.^lOTe-stpry will gladden 'many a,, 
pink-and-whito little maid to whoin the big busy world tis only a name and the 
world of romance is all in all. 


■ Hatupatu and the Patu-paeaiiehe. ' 

I ^ < » ' 

The ' Patu-paearehe aro the fairies of the Maoris. That is to say, they occupy % 
many respects the same place in Maori legends that the fairies do in the legends of 
North-western Europe. And, of course, they are having a similar fate with the Maoris 
to that which the fairies had wjth us. They do not, however, at all correspond to the 
popular notion of what a fairy ought to be. They are neither ghouls, ghosts, sprites, 
fays, elves, nor brownies. They are Patu-paearehe, a race by themselves. Instead of 
being little folk or queer folk, they are gigantic, majestic, mysterious. They occupied 
the country before the Maoris came to it, and hved in “ pahs,” or villages, on the 
summits of lofty mountains. They wore usually invisible to all except tho seers, but 
sometimes a sight of them was to be had in tho early morning, and they wore said ^ ' 
be white, and clod in whitoogarments. The* following legend recounts how Hatupatu, 
the Maori, was caught by the female Patu-paearehe whose name was Kurangi^i-tuku. 

Kurangai-tuku, like the rest of her race, was of giant size. Her nails were of great 
length, and she used them as spears wherewith to transfix her game. One day, when 
she was out hunting, she spied a pigeon on a tree ; and as the wild pigeon of Now 
Zealand makes very good eating, she darted at it with her long, sharp nails, which 
went right through the tree. Now Hatupatu, tho chief, was hunting in the same 
neighbourhood at the same time, and from the opposite side of the tree — which was a 
totara, hardest of woods — ^he saw the same pigeon. He let fly his spear, and lo, it 
went through the trunk of the totara And just as the barb of it appeared to the 
Patu-paearehe on the other side, her nails appeared to him on his side. As the Patu- 
paearehe had never seen a man l)efore, she was much astonished, and, leaving tho pigeon, 
she picked up this new sort of animal. His astonishment was doubtless very much 
gi’catcr; but, in spite of his protestations and entreaties, he was carried oft' to the home 
of the giantesa 

It appears that this supernatural being was so far human as to possess, or be 
possessed by, a hobby. She was a bird-fancier. She had a largo collection of birds of 
all sorts, and she tended them with great care. Her now specimen was treated Mrith 
special attention, you may be sure, as being a very great rarity. But, although tlw 
collector was very pleased with her specimen, the specimen himself was very anxious 
to get oft". One day, after her usual kind maimer, she asked him if he wonted any- 
thing to eat He replied that he did. What would he have ? Some birds. Wheye - 
was she to go for them ? To the ^mountains. Would she go to the first range ?, Oh,; 
no. To tho second? No. To the third, fourth, or fifth ? No, no ; farther yet WoU^ . 
she go to the sixth, then? Yes, the sixth would do. For Hatapatu had all the cuBiung . 
and cleverness of a Maori, and ho wished her to go a long distance, so that meauw}^ 
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^ hv. m%kt make his escape. ' After she aad gone, he stopped up all the . chinks and 
crevices in the walls with flax',' that nopjb of her favourite birds might be able to gcf 
and tell its mistress of his oscupe. But he overlooked one very small hole, and a 
little wren managed to sqfteezo itself through, and it flew off to Kurangai-tuku and 
cried, "Kurangai-tuku, Kurangai-tuku, the man is riro, tiro, rifo!” — that is, gone, 
g(^e, gone. And to this day the bird is known as the riro-rira With her giga&ic 
strides the •Patu-paearehe was soon at home. Having got on the fugitive’s scent, she 
came in sight of him in a short time, and very nearly caught him as ho was climbing 
a steep rock. Uut Hatnpatu was the youngest son of his mother, and, as if that wer» 
a misfortune, his gfandmother had made known to him a spell which would servo him 
in times of danger. So now, when the giantess was striking at him with her relentless 
claws, ho shouted out “ Matiti matata* and straightway the rock was riven asimder, 
and Hatupatu was sheltered in its strong depths from the impending disaster. His 
ptirsuor, with 'all her supematuralnoss, was sorely puzzled to know what had become 
of him, and she scratched the rock with her. nails and cried, “ Oh, what has become 
of you, Hatupatu ? ” On the rocks between Lake Rotorua and Tjake Tara^^a)ra these 
’scratches are still to be soon, to confound the scoffer and convince the sceptic. 

After a while Hatupatu came out firflm his hiding-pUtce a good way oft'; but he 
was again sighted by his late mistress, who pressed after him in hot pursuit. When 
she was clo.se at his heels he again uttered the potent words, “Matiti matata,” 
addressing them more particularly to a tuft of the coarse grass which is know^ as 
toi-toi. The txift was lifted up, and the hunted chief entered the cavity so formed, and 
the gra.ss closed over him. When he loft the bosom of Mother Earth the second time 
he emerged close by a boiling spring near Ohinemutu. The spring was covered in 
great part by a thin and brittle crust ; and Kurangai-tuku, in her breathless haste, 
inconsiderately stepped on this crust It broke beneath her, and she fell into the 
boiling pool. And so she was no more, and Hatupatu was safe. This spring is one of 
the most famous in the Hot Lake district, being the well-known geyser of Whaka- 
rewa-rewa, upon which hunebods of “ pakohas ” have gazed with something of fear in their 
admiration. 

The Exploits of Maui. 


Maui is the great hero and enchanter of Maori mythology. The scene of his great 
deeds was not New Zealand, but that far-off land from which the Maori came — the 
unknown land of Hawaiki. Ho might bo compared to the Grecian Hercules, except 
lhat his labours were for the most part mischievous and even malevolent He is 
generally intreduced In company with brothers, of whom ho is variously said to have 
had two, four, and five. 

Mftui’s opinion about the sun was that he went too fast, that sunset followed dawn 
. too soon, and ho resolved to catch him in a sna^, and compel him to go more slowly, 
so that men might have more time to labour and ato procure wealth and happiness. 
Bftt virhen he asked tho help of his brothers, they thought the undertaking both fool- 
hardy and impossible ; but the young hero proudly answered, “ Have you hot beheld 
; whst a multitode of mighty feats I have already accomplished? imd do yon think 
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shall fail in this tfiat I have undertaken?" His brothers at last consented to RS8»t» . 
Mm, and they began to spin a great many ropbs of all ]«nds — round ropes, and ' 

ropes, and flat ropes, all thick, long, and stf oag. J ?he weapon with which ■ 

accomplished all his great achioverfients was a jawbone, not the jawbone of a mere 
brute, as was Samson’s, but tho sacred jawbone of his ancestress, Muriranga-whenua. . 
When he and his brothers set out, therefore, he took with him Ais deadly instrument, 
besides tho ropes and other necessary provisions. They travelled only by, night, and ' 
hid’ themselves by day, that they might not be seen by tlic sun. And thus tli&y 
- , travelled for a long time to the east- 

ward, ‘Mmtil they 'came to tho veiy 
edge of the place out of which the 
,snn rises.” On both sides of this 
place they built huts with the boughs 
of trees, in which to lie in ambush, 
and from hut to hut they stretched a 
great noose. Maui occupied one of 
the huts, and his brothers the otho^. ' 
Koforo the sun rose the young hero 
a(hln‘Ssod his brothers somewhat after 
this fashion : •* Remember, my brothers, 
to kceji yourselves well concealed, 
and do not frighten the sun by 
foolishly showing yourselves ; and when 
he has got his head and forelegs into 
the noose, pidl away at tho ropes 
with all your might. Hold on firmly, 
and I will rush out imd attack him 
with my grandmother’s jawbone, and 
belabour him till ho is almost at 
the point of death. l)o not allow yomr- 
selves to be moved by his screams 
or appeals for mercy, but when you 
hear them hold on even more tinniy 
than before. When I have almost killed him you can let him go.’’ 

At length the unsuspecting sun rose gradually from the abyss, and the glory of 
his presence was shed abroad over the mountains tind the forests, but the cruel Sbml . 
had no eye for his beauty and no fear of his awful rnaje.sty. When his head and , 
forelegs had passed into the snore, Maui shouted to his brothers to haul away and'hdtd 
fast Then he rushed out and beat him unmercifidly, so that ho scream^ out, itiliid ; , 
cried; “W’^hy am I thus beaten by you, 0 man? Why should you wish to 
nui-te-Ba ? ’’ But all his cries were in vain, for not till he was hdf-ddiEtd did 
him go. And then, and ever since, he has crept slowly on his course, beiBg 
by tho wounds inflicted on hiin by Maui. 
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• ; ' ^ iTliere is another story that tells how Maui was very disrespectful to lus gxeat 
l^cestiesst Mahu-ika. It was Mahu-ika/ who supplied the world with fire ; and Maui re- 
vived, either by fraud or by force, to take it all away from her. One night, when 
eroryofie was asleep, he ght up and put out every ^re in the “ pah,” and when morning 
■ 'eame he called out for some food. But there was no fire in the house with which to 
pook it, and ^ne of the servants went round to all the other “ whares,” and found tliere 
was iK> fire anywhere. Maui’s mother then said that someone must go to Mahu-ika 
and beg for some firti, for none was left upon earth ; but none of the servants would * 
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go, being afraid. Then Maui himself volunteered to go, and his mother said to him: 
“Follow the path that lies liefore you, and. you will come to the abode of your great 
ancestress, and if you toll her that you are a descendant of hers, she will give you 
some fire? I have heard that you possess great power, and that your deeds are greater 
than the deeds of inen, but be careful not to *play tricks on Mahu-ika, or it may be 
. the worse for you.” 

W<dl, Maui followed the path, and at last came to the place whore dwelt the 
' •‘^E^dess of fire. And when he asked for some fire, after making known his pedigree, 
: . welcomed him gracioiuily, and said ho should surely have his request granted. 

. Ifilen pulled out one of her nails, and fire flowed from it, and she gave it to him. 
Hiini i^ived it with a great profusion of thanks, and, carefully sheltering it, went off 
' AlliW genng a idiort distance he put it out, and came back saying it had gone, out; by 
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accident, and begged for more. Having pulled out another nail, she procured . 

and gave it to him, telling him to be careful This also went out, and ^ui 
back with a very apologetic aspect, and humbly begged for another light This, 'too, 
after the same manner, was extingdished. So Mahu-ika weift on pulling out her halk, ' 
all the time scolding her descendant for being so careless, and telling him that if he 
wjgte not Maui ho would not have any piore. At last there wa,s left only the hig-ttje-. 
nail of the 'left foot; and when for the nineteenth time, the hre was lost, and Maui 
besought her to tap its last source, she began to suspect she was being tricked, and 
/hushing the fire on the ground, she set the wljolo place in a blaze. Then, indeed, had 
the mischievous Maui to fly for his life. As the flames gained 'fast upon him he 
Changed himself into a fleet-wyiged eagle, but even then his feathers were scorched* 

So he prayed to Tawhiri-ma-tca, the god bf wifids and storms, that ho would send a 
great flood; and Tawhiri-ma-tea sent abundant rain, which all but quenched the con- 
flagration and nearly drowned the poor tire-goddess. Hefore it was quite extinguished, 
however, she threw some of the Are into ceilain trees, and from the wood of those 
trees to J;liis day the Maori obtains fire by rubbing two pieces together. When Maui 
got home he was told by his parents that he had been very properly served for trying * 
to cheat his great-grandmother. <• 

In those two legends Maui is credited with having four brothers, in the two 
which follow he has only two ; and the jawbone is represented as being not that of 
his |oremothcr, but his own. 

As Cinderella was treated by her two sisters, m was little Maui-potiki treated by 
liis two brothers, Maui-mua and Maui-roto. They left him at home when they made 
expeditions abroad. They would not allow him to sit at meals with them, but threw 
him scraps and leavings as if he were a dog. But as Maui-potiki began to be 
conscious of his great power, he was less and less inclined to submit to such treatment, 
and one day, when his brothers were going out fishing, be insisted on going too, 
AVhen they got to the fishing-ground, he pulled out his jawbone, and, using it as a 
hook, dropped it far down into the water. ’Then ho began pulling it up ; but, as 
he had caught something of enormous weight, it was with great difficulty that he 
brought it to the surface. When it appeared at last, it turned out to be land. This 
land was therefore called “Te Ika a Maui” — ^tbe fish of Maui — and its modern name 
is the North Island of New Zealand. The great curve of Hawke’s Bay is “Te mktau * 
a Maui” — the fish-hook of Maui — of which the point is the stoop, sharp cape called 
the Kidnappers. * 

This same Maui-potiki resolved “once upon a time to pay a visit <fco the kabite- < . 
tion of the terrible Hine-nui-a-te-po — the great Daughter of the Night— who lived not; , 
far off. Having got within a little distance of the place, he sat down and played : 

his fluta AVhen Hine-nui-a-te-po heard the sound of music, she told her slaves to 
and SCO who was there. “If,” said she, “he comes on his Imnds and feet, with 
face towards the sky, he is an “atua” a god; but if ho walks upright, T: 

man, and you must bring him to me.” Of course, Maui-potiki heard sdl 
crawling on hfe hands and feet, he made for the goddess’s store, where ke^ 
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of "kumaras/* or sweet potatoes. The slaves, having made observations of 
his mode of locomotion, left him unmolested, and he was allowed to gorge himself to 
, his complete satisfaction. He then went home; and wishing to be revenged on his 
brothers; he told them what a splendid feast he"* had been having in the pantiy of 
Hine-nui-a-te-po, and gave them a few “ kumaras,” that they might taste how palatable 
they were. •On this, Maui-mua and Maui-roto determined to make a raid on Aeir 
ow» account. Little Maui-potiki warned them that if they did not walk* veiy erectly, 
but went sneaking in on hands and feet, the slaves, of the goddess would catch them 
and punish them very severely — would probably kill them. With this injunction tJbe 
brothers set .ofl*, tod walking towards the place where the delicious root was kept, 
with their spinal columns carefully preserved at a correct right angle to the plape^of 
their progression, they were caught the* slaves and ‘taken to the great Daughter of 
the Night, who immediately squeezed them to death. 

Tawhaki’s Ascent to Heaven. 

Tawhaki was another great chief, who lived ages ago in the cradle of^the race at 
Jlawaiki. Tango-tango, a celestial maiden, became enamoured of him, an^ camef to 
earth to. live with Jiim as his Avife. They had a daughter, to Avhom the name of 
Arahuta was afterwards given. Shortly after she was born, TaAvhaki made some unpleasant 
remark about his offspring, and his wife was greatly offended and wept bitterly. Then, 
taking her child with her, she ascended once more to the heavenly regions. Tawhaki 
repented of his rashness, and Avas inconsolable for the loss of his beautiful wife. At 
length he could no longer bear to be separated from her, and determined to sqp.rch her 
out. For this purpose he made a journey to the dwelling of the blind gld woman, 
Matakeropo, who had charge of the tendrils that hung from heaven to earth. He 
touched her eyes, and she received her sight; and beholding one in wh6m she 
recognised a descendant, she Avept for joy. Tawhaki told her why he had come, and 
she directed him to lay hold of one of the tendrils that was firmly rooted in the earth, 
and to beware of those that swayed to and fro in the wind. So laying hold of one 
that was fixed at both ends, he climbed to heaven. And here the reader cannot fail 
to notice the resemblance of this part of the story to that which he knew in his 
childhood as “Jack and the iiean -stclk.” 

When Tawhaki reached the heoA^ens, he changed himself from a handsome and 
noble-looking chief into a lean and miserable old man. eloumeying through the forest, 
he came* upon a party who Avere shaping out a canoe from the trunk of a huge tree, 
and when theysavf him, they cried, “Oh, look .at that old fellow! Wo must make a 
fljavo of him. Come here, old man, and carry home these axes for us.” Tawhaki did 
, as hjb was bid, but he loitered behind the others on the way, and when they were out 
sight he turned back, and with two strokes of the axe he finished the canoe upon 
^ ; W likey had been "working. Next morning, lys brothers-in-law, for they were the 
; i of iVngo-tango, his wnfe, were astonished to find the canoe all ready to be 

l^wched, and, suq)ecting the old man, tliey watched him the following night. Then 
' ' iiW finish off' another canoe ; but he did not now look like an old man 
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at all Ho seemed to be a mighty warrior. They ran home, and askod 
tengo to describe her husband Tawhaki, and when she had ’ done so, thi^ ci^ , 

“ He is here ! lie is here ! ’ MTien Tawhaki came back that night in the guise of an Qld . ■ 
man still. Tango-tango said to him, ‘“Now, tell me who j'ou^are. Are you TawhaH?’ 
to which Tawhaki merely gave a grunt of assent, and straightway assumed his o^ma 
nobk) form. He then caught up liis little daughter, and embraced her with Juuph ■ 
affection. Thereafter he remained in heaven with his wifQ and child, and when he* 

• walks about, his footsteps cause thunder and lightning to be seen upon the eartL 
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SOME INLAND TOWNS OF VICTORIA. 

Characteristics of Victorian Towns — The Country betweei* the Loddon and Ballarat — What William Howitt 

Thoujjfht of it — Maryborough — Dunolly — Turnagulla — St. Arnaud—Donald— Lake Buloke—Oarist^rook — * 

Another Quotation from William Howitt — **Good Rough Names — Castiemaiue and Forest Creek— -Maldon 
and Mount Tarrangower — Eggs at Two Shillings each !— A Dentist's Investment— Heathoote and Mount 
Ida — The Ordeal of Fire — Gratuitous Ferocity — A Trying Night — Cats and Dogs at a Premium — ■l>ayle8ford 
— ^Wombat Hill. • 

AS Victoria, with the smallest area, has the largest population of all the Australian 
colonies, so it follows that, as a matter of course, even though fully a third of 
that population is contaiiiod in and around Melbourne, she has a far greater number of 
inland towns — towns which form in themselves small centres for the country districts 
around them, whi(;h are of infinite Importance to the wealth and welfare of the colony, 
and yet which to the stranger who may hapj)en to find himself within their gates 
. present but few points of interest. They are all built after the same fashion ; they 
are all surveyed and laid out, it seems, on the same pattern ; the streets seem to be 
planted with the same trees ; and State schools, court-houses, town-halls, post-oflSces, 

. and other public buildings are all turned out after a plan varying only with the size of 
the town, tjie resources of its municipal council, and the begging powers of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. 

^The majority, too, in a certain measure owe their existence to the breaking out ” 
of the gold, and on investigation it will be found that they were proclaimed towns or 
.boroughs somewhere in the decade between 1850 and 1860. There is a newness about 
’ ^ therefore — an aggravating, arrogant, pushing newness — even in the smallest, sleepiest 

• . township, which fails not to make an impression on the Englishman fresh from 

cUgnified age of the old land. Forty years — which is as nothing compared 
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with England’s centtiries — is a very huge slice of Victoria’s lifetime. Forty yeal?' 4^, , 
Fort Phillip was a little-known and somewhat despised dependency of the mother : 

and the lands whereon are now rich goldfields, fertile farms, and pro^erous tow&eh^> 
were held by one or two squatters ‘•whose flocks were herded by half-a-dozen sh<^her^, 
with vaguest notions of the ill-defined boundaries, and who complained bitterly of the* 
loneliness of their life. Ballarat — busy, thriving Ballarat — ^was g. lonely .sheep-walk in 
those days, ‘and it is not likely that the country to the nprth of that town which, we 
propose now to describe was any more lively. * 

The railway to the north-west passes .through country somewhat uninterestii^, as 
most auriferous country in Australia looks, but all along the line are numerous towns 
and, townships, and still more numerous stations, at every one of which the slow- 
travelling train stays, or seems ‘to stay, an •unnecessary length of time. And yet the 
country is in parts beautiful Even old WiUiam Howitt, that most unadmiring of 
Victoria’s chroniclers, when he passed through in 1862 on his way from the Mount 
Alexander diggings to Ballarat, speaks in terras of the warmest admiration: — “Between 
the Lod^rf and Ballarat,” he says, “ we alternately travelled through woody ranges and 
oVhr wide extents of these high green downs as finely turfed as the South Dowi^ ' 
themselves, and of course grazed by immense, docks of sheep. Most of these lie higher 
than the wooded ranges, and show themselves afar off! VVe had actually to descend 
into the wooded hilla These downs are all of volcanic origin, and covered with the 
black, rich soil which is always found on the volcanic plains. Hero and there rises 
upon* them a lofty conical hill, evidently an extinct volcano. These hills are smooth, 
and vcjy green, and only thinly clothed with tree.s. At the feet of most of them lies 
a lake or^ a great reedy swamp, as if the ground had sunk in the place from which 
the hiU had been heaved up. These downs are remarkably pleasant, and must in 
summer bo fine fresh places to live upon. They are splendid p»u8toral regions. It is 
curious that the gum-trees, the usual trees of the country, and which cover aU the 
ranges around them, rarely or ever wiU grow on this soil. On the contrary, the , 
acacias, the banksias, imd the casuarinas .flourish there. ITie lightwood, a species of 
acacia, grows finely; but they arc principally the banksias and the casuarinas, or 
she-oaks, which prevail, and, in the moist parts, wattle.s. The she-oaks are thinly 
scattered over these verdant plains, downs, and high table-lands, and present a \&cy 
pleasing aspect, their broom -like and flowing tresses giving a great relief to the eye 
from the eternal sameness of the eucalyptic forests. Fine clear streams, too, traverse 
these magnificent downs, like those of the green pastoral hills of the south** of Scot- 
land.” . . o 

All the coimtry thus described, now thickly populated, is left to the right by the 
railway line which connects Ballarat with Maryborough. ' Anything more unhke its (Md ;. 
World namesake than this Victorian town it would be diflScult to conceive. The b^. 
view to be had is from the railway station — a view of a quiet little town nestling;.' 
among greenery, for, like most Victorian towns, it is well planted with tifees-HJake;. 
elms, and limes from Europe, dark, straight pines from the slopes of Galifioimia^ '0^-' ' 
native blue gum-trees, which are well grown now, and which in the years to, 
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■Ojprtwnly make Majybopough very beautiful The principal streets ore naWow— -v«tty 
aanov — and this, which strikes the new-comer os strange in a place where land HAS , 
riot originally very valuable, is explained by the fact that the land was taken up by 
the dij!^ers before it was surveyed, and the snrtbyors, coining late in the day to lay 
out the town, found shops and places of business already permanently established, and 
,wero perforce oblige(^to follow the lino of diggers’ huts. ' * 

The town itself is not largo, containing, in fact, not quite 3,500 inhabitants, bul it 
IS the centre of a laigo and important mining district, and is also the meeting-place* 
of four lines of railway. South-east to Ballarat, north-west to St. Amaud and Donald, 
north-east to CaAlemaine, and west to Avoca and the Pyrenees, rushes the iron horse, 
through coimtry which forty years ago was hardly ^own even as a 8he<5p-run, and 
which, ten years before that. Major ^Mitchell was trdliblously toiling through with a 
following of soldiers and convicts, bullocks, waggons, and all the impedimenta of the 
old-time explorer. With so urany trains coming in and out, the railway station gives to 
Maryborough a bustling and important air which otherwise it would lack. Tlic town 
is alwmt 800 feet above the sea-level, and therefore considerably wanner fhim Ballarat, 

* •and yet, though the heat of a summer’s day is sometimes very groat, the nights* are 
always cool and the cliin.ate generally healthy. The iron* bark ranges aroimd are rough 
and stony, and the soil is arid and somewhat barren, so that agricultural pursuits are but 
little carried on. Still, oranges and vines are grown, and bear well, and apples and 
pears, peaches, apricots, and all the fruits of Southern Europe, grow readily. This is 
due less to a favourable climate than to the fact that nowhere do trees of aH sorts 
tloimsh so lustily as on the old diggings, where the ground has been tumq^ up to 
a groat depth, and that not once merely, but over and over agaia It is,^rhaps, in 
consequence of all trees and shrubs growing so easily that there are several re-serves 
and recreation-grounds in and about Maryborough; and though in 1.865 we find the 
V'lctoi'Utn G<(zi’tteer declaring that the town suffered greatly from want of water, now 
there is in Prince’s Park a pretty little lake, on which small steamers and boats ply 
throughout the summer, while a permanent, water-supply is assured by reservoirs quite 
as large as tha needs of the town demand. 

The gold “ broke out ” at Maryborough, or Simson’s Ranges, as it was then called, 
late in 1854, <md thero was a tremendous “rush,” for the lead known as the Adelaide 
Lead, like all other newly discovered leads, was reported to bo well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Want of water was, of course, a drawback, for the Four Mile Creek, on which Maiy- 
borouglf stands, a tributary of the Bet Bet Creek, was a very intermittent stream indeed. 
Still the diggers — men of eveiy class and nation under the sun — crowded there, and the 
scenes of loss tlian forty years ago make strange contrast with the quiet, orderly, little 
totm of to-day. Instead of the railway, grumbled at nowadays for its slowness, but 
which brings the town within six hours of Melbourne, there vas then only the crowded 
coach or the slow-going bulloek-dray, while the road lay through a country besot with 
‘ dangers for ihan and beast ; for convicts and bod characters of all kinds swarmed on 
and around the goldfields, and the digger who was fortunate ran great risk of being 
iriUrdiBrod for his gold, while he who was penniless was little better off, for onoe “stack 
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Maryboroiijfh, for the country round is hilly, lightly grassed and timbered, ahd mote, ; 
under cultivation, and the -whole place is brighter and greener, as indeed it ought 
to be, for whereas the rainfall in Maryborough is never more than nineteen inches 'iper 
annum, at DunoUy, which is only thirteen miles distant, it is frequently as much ; 

thirty inches. Hence there are many -vineyards and orchards, and the 
sent out from the little township bid fair to rival those of California. Gold 
discovered her© in 1866 by a party of Chinese, who, driven off the noiglSbcH3riaigf-|p(^l«"'- 
fidd in Simson’s Ranges by the jealousy of their European htethren, had - <aiaa|^.»rir, 
cm the Burnt Creek, a small tributary of the Loddon, and were '' ' 
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hopelessly — if a Chinaman ever is disconsolate and hopeless — ^pieking at its yeUow, 
ofumbling banka John Chinaman did not keep his secret well, “for,” says Kelly, 
a very few days wild streams of diggers, more resembling terrorised beings fleeing from 
a plague than sanguine ^mcn hastening* to fortune, might be seen scampering across 
plains and over ranges to snatch a sheaf of the golden harvest brought to light 
by Chinese .enterprise.” And an abundant , 

liatVeat improved, for all the country rouruf 
^as found to be highly auriferous, and won 
derful are the talcs told of the fabulous 
wealth taken from the soil. 

About nine miles north of Dunolly, on 
the lino to Inglewood, is the small township 
of Tarnaoulla, fonncrly knoAv^i as 
Sandy Creek Diggings. Here two 
men had pegged out claims, and 
work<^d and laboured st('adily, seek- 
ing the fortune which daily seemed 
no nearer. Betwc*Cn their claims 
they had left the* re'gulation “ wall,” 
about two l<*(*t three inches wide. 

This “ wall ” an nnse*riij)uIoiis dig- 
ger, spite* of the Ce»iJiniission<*r anel 
the mining laws, “jumped,” mid, 
before he eould be ousteei, took 
emt, under tlie \e*ry e*^es ol the unsuccesslul 
eiiu's, £22,000 wortli of gold. 

From Dunolly the line passes em through 
several small towiisliijis or hamlets, the eli 
mate* becoming peTce*plibly wanner anel drier 
as it aelvanees ^ imrthward, leaving the rain 
producing Divieliug Rjingc to the south. 

About forty miles from Mar 3 rborough is the 
mining town of St Aunaud, where are not 
only gold but paying silver mines. The oabdens, .wAiaBOBOLGH. 

tawnshi|f itself is, for this part of Victoria 

of consideriUdo importance, eontaiiiiiig over 2,0p0 inhabitants, and the countiy round 
is flat, for once at St. Amaud we are not for from the Mallee Country, and are 
&irly out on the great plains which strpti*h away north w'ard to the ]\Iurray. The 
township started in life, as its name suggests, during the Crimean War, and was so 
called in honour of the general who commanded our Allies, an honour of which, in 
all probability? he romuined quite ignorant. 

From St. Amand to Donald, the tenninus, t\veuty-foar miles distant, the rails 
/Imoat a bee line, for the country is all plain, hero and there intersected by 
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creeks and wator-coitrsos, and belts of timber. Donald itself is an agrioultuxal 
situated on tho Avon, which is hardly worthy the name of river, for, as a rule, It 
represented by a chain of water-holes, though at times — ^flood times — imTorn i nA vohuneftv 
of water como do\vn the channel and lose themselves in tl)o waters- of Laka Bnlokd,' 
four miles to the north of the township. This lake covers an area of 11,000 acief,. 
an^olike many Australian lakes, is very often nothing but a^ swampy, fresh-Wfd^^ 
mamh. Only when tlie Avon comes down a banker does it overflow, and, drowning aU 
‘the reeds, becomes a magnificent sheet of water, offering great attractions to the sports- 
m^ ; for on it are water-fowl innumerable, tall native companions, with their beautiful 
French-grey plumage, dainty nankeen birds, and cranes of all sorts and sizes, wild 
dut^k.ond teal, and tliat mra aws — a mm avia no longer — the black swan. 

' Having traced up the north-western line from Maryborough, it now behoves us to 
return and take up the north-eastern route, a line which joins the main line from 
Melbourne at Castlemaine, and which passes through a more populous district than the 
north-western one. First of the towns is Caiusbkook, only four and a half miles from 
Maryborcnj[gh‘, and containing over a thousand inhabitants. Further on are several 
smifiler townships — Joyce’s Creek, taking its name from one of the tributaries of the^. ' 
Loddon, Ncwstoad on the Lnddon itself, Guilford, and Strath Loddon, aU of which 
form small centres for the rich agricultiural land around. 

In the old days, the aspect of the country, all untillod and uncultivated as it was; 
won from William Howitt, as did that between Mar}'borough and Ballarat, his very 
warmrat admiration. “Such glorious prairies,” he says, “green as emerald, rich as the 
primeval,. Paradise.” And he goes on to wonder that such land is not already parcelled 
out into fapns, and that wheatficlds and orchards did not meet his eye at eveiy turn. 

Ho was somewhat in a hurry, this chronicler of the good old times — which he doemed 
very bad times indeed — and tho countiy, and that alone, found favour in his eyes. Its 
government ho considered execrable, and scrupled not to say so. More esjiecially did 
ho object to the names which, just at this period, were being bestowed on all the 
mining camps which seemed likely to prpvo permanent, and Castlemaine, the nitme 
given to tho camp and town which formed a sort of centre for tho Mpunt Alexander, 
Forest Creek, and Campbell’s Creek diggings, all of which lay close to one another, 
was specially offensive to him. For a name, he says, he prefers either the native nom^ 
full of meaning and euphonious, as they often are, or the good rough names given by 
the earlier settlers. With the first part of his remark we quite agree; but the “good 
rough names of the earlier settlers” were of rather a tiying character. There is 
little euphony and less beauty in such, names as Tinpot Gully, Murderer’s Flat,' and 
Chokem Gully. ■ 


Castlemaine, on the direct line from Melbourne to Sandhurst, is a flourishing . 
provincial town, well laid out, and well planted with trees, and has a pc^ulaUdn . ^9^ < 
newly 6,000- soula It is decidedly pretty, nestling as it does among the ranges . 

almost at the foot of Mount Alexander, an isolated peak of that nigged Vingn mf « ^ 
which runs north and south between Sandhurst and Castloraaine. Loiddng at the \ 

town, with its well-kept and carefuUy-plaitted streets, it is diffioult to 
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, pibde that Kelly declared in 1857 was a “ stark, unsightly district, stretc^i^ 

looking, 1 was going to say, as if it were rooted all over by hogs j but xhinos 
, dcnoses. would be a more suitable simile, if theSe animals are prone to that propi^inty. 
The whole r^on seemed ^ reality tum^ inside <eut, entrails uppermost, prraucing as 
repugnant an effect as can well bo imagined. Not a tree was left standing, nor a blade 
of vegetation .was anyjrhcre to be seen over the vast surface.” 

Had this writer come .five years earlier, very different would his impressions have 
b&n.. Gold was in*all probability found at Forest Creek long before it was thought of in 
any other part of the oolony. The discovery .was made by the nephew of the squatter 
who owned all the country for miles, while sheep-washing in the creek. At first he 
thought it mica, but further inspection showed it to be pure gold. He was naturahy 
overjoyed at his discovery ; but on carrying a pannikiA full of the precious metal <o 
his uncle, that old patriarch, bound up as he was in his flocks and herds, with a 
stolidity and want of foresight sometimes met with in the squatter of the old days, at 
once throw cold water on his hopes, and bound him to strictest secrecy, “lest the 
people should come to turn up the soil and flie shepherds abandon the ftaefe.” The 
• fjperet, strange to say, was kept till after the discoveries at Ballarat, when — ^whether 
yoimg Campbell broke faith history sayoth not — there was^n immense “rush” at Forest 
Creek. The town itself is situate about four miles ffom the scene of the rush, on a 
small tributary of that creek known as Barker’s Creek. Among the memories of old 
Castlemaitie is not likely to be forgotten the fact that Burke, the iU-fated explorer, 
was at one time stationed there as inspector of police, and in consequence the peofdc, 
counting him something of their own, have raised a monument to his memory.^ 

Ten miles north-west of Castlemaine, and connected with it by a branch line 

railway, is the flourishing township of Maldon, picturesquely situated at the foot of 

Mount Tarrangower, a volcano from whose deep crater the fires within have long since 
ceased to vomit forth lava and red-hot ashes. It nestles amidst vineyards and orchards, 
but naturally in so small a town — it contains about 2,000 inhabitants — there are no 
striking architectural features. Tarrangower, p it was then called, was discovered as a 
goldfidd early iq 1854, and soon several thousands of people were gathered there; but 
the gold, plentiful as it undoubtedly was, unlike that at Forest Creek was difficult to 
get at, and water, even for drinking, had to be brought a distance of eight milea 
Indeed, want of water was the great difficulty. All the diggers could do was to dig 

out the surface stuff and cart it down to the gullies, very often at the cost of £1 per 

load, whA'e they hoped there would be a little water m the winter. Thousands of tons 
were thus piled up. and when the long-expected rain canre wore washed, when it was 
. ffiund that, instead of the pounds of gold they were expected to yield, in the majority 
'd coses it was only pennyweights, and in very many nothing at all Such results, after 
long wdring, must have been cnishing, for the cost of living was cnormoua 

Egspi Eggs!” So ran an advertisement of those days. “Immense reduc- 
. In *Eggs now only One Shilling each!” and it was an immense reduction, 

1^ before been two shillings each, while potatoes were one shilling :and 
a pound, and a cabbage was cheap at three shillings and sixporoe. : Indedi. 
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tho more wo study the history of the gold-fever — and it is all the history these smslW 
towns of Victoria can boast — the more wo arc struck by tho fact that quite as gt^ 
fortunes wore made by those who, not without care and toU and forethought, catered 
for tho comfort and woll-l>oing of the diggers, as by the diggprs themselves. 

A surgt'on, for example, tells how ho went one day into tho tent of a brother 
medicus just as a patient was going out “ I have been stopping a tooth,” said the 
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surgeon. “Do you get good cement hero^” inquired the visitor “Admirable,” replied 
tho surgeon. “ I saw an old gutta-percha bucket selling in a lot of old tools one day 
at an auction. I l>ought the lot for the soke of tho biieket, which cost me fivO 
shillings. I have already stopped some him<lreds of teeth with tin* gutta<porcha at a 
guinea each, and shall no doubt stop some tliousands with it before the old bucket is 
used up. It is a fortune to me. My name is up for an unrivalled dentist, and* they 
come to mo from far and near.” 

Though those first-comers pronounced Tarrangower a failure, subsequent years 
have shown that Maldon still has much. buried treasmre. The water dimculty has bees 
overcome, for Maldon reservoir has a storage capacity of 8,000,000 gallons, and qaacts* 
reefing is still in its infancy in the district It is not so very long since the new <BeehiTA 
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Mine yielded, apt a depth of 650 feet, thirty tons of stuff, which, without picking, averaged 
ni3!iety‘X3hie ounces of gold to the ton, and still ino^ recently a Mr Oswald took oiit (jf 
his claim there an immense 
fortune He knew the recsi was * 

rich, but doubting his ability 
to work it hunself, h^ wont to 
England, and endeavoured to 
flSat a company oh very low 
terms indeed. Jiut English 
speculators, once bitten twi( o 
shy, would have none of him 
or his claim, therefore he re 
turned and worked it himself, 
with the result wo ha\e men- 
tioned 

Tlie two prettiest of this 
qjustoi' of inland towns we have 
left to tho last Heathcoil 
IS situated at the foot of classi- 
cally-named Mount Ida, and is 
so called, says William Howitt 
“because there isn’t a scrap of 
heather about the jikice' It 
is very evident that this gi'iitlo- 
uiaii, so haid to please, never vissicabd nipab MABTsoBouaE 

visited Melvor, as it was then 

called, in tho winter or eaily spiing-timo, when the ranges around were and are 
clothed with heath, purple, and red, and white, and every shade of pink, though 
whether this had anything to do with its> name is, we should think, extremely 
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doubtful The toin^ itself is on a flat surrounded by gently doping ranges . 

in Mount Ida, “ many-fountained from whose breast spring creeks innumnd^i . 
making “the lawns and meadow ledges rich in flowers.” “The countiy suiroundxQg - 
Mclvor,” says one who knew it well in the old days, “ is i^ot to be excelled by any . 
other in Victoria in features of natural loveliness, nor in the capabilities of its soil, , 
either for grass or tillaga The timber, in places, is really gran^ ; and (here are ’vexf 
fl,vv districts' so well supplied with wateV, an element alike indispensable tocsettlem^t.. 
and gold-digging.” 

Heathcote is a quiet enough little 'township nowadays, spite of its 1,200 inhabi- 
tants and the railway which has just been opened to Sandhurst ;■ but it, like other 
d^gings towns, saw stirring tim<^ in the early days of the colony. It was while travel- 
ling from hero that the escort was “stuck up” and robbed at the Mia Mia, as we 
have told in another section,* and many other* are the stories of outrage and robbery 
perpetrated at Mclvor. 4t one time there seemed to be a carefully-organised gang of 
robbers at work on the flcld, who were destitute alike of scruple and of fear, and so 
bold (li<l thfey become that they plundered two young fellows whose tent adjoined the 
caflip fence. The lads had worked on hopefully through evil fortune for several week/i, ' 
and only the day before had* struck a patch, which yielded them eighty-seven ounces, 
but as they were winding up the last load the rope broke, and letting one of them 
down with a nm, dislocated his shoulder. The news was evidently quickly carried to 
the thieves’ tent, for quite early in the evening a couple of rogues, clad in the usual 
garb of the diggers, their faces hidden by masks of black cloth, walked quietly into 
the teat, and wthout either threats or violence, demanded the gold as of right, 
naming the exact amount The poor sick fellow — ^he was but a boy — who lay in his 
bunk, puf his sound ann under his pillow for a pistol, but the movement was seen 
by one of the robbers, who promptly drew a revolver, swearing death to the first who 
moved or gave the alarm — for there were tents quite close. At first the diggers 
declared that all their gold was safe in the Commissioner’s keeping, that they had 
handed it all over to him earlier in the, evening; but the unwelcome guests at once 
asked, “ Where, then, did you get the two ounces that feed the sjuigeon, and the 
remainder that paid for the wine and brandy at the Kangaroo Store?” And further 
cross-examination betrayed the fact that the gold had not been handed over to the 
Commissioner at all, but was “planted” somewhere in the tent. 

As a last resource they declined to reveal the place of concealment; but tht} 
merciless robbers, heating a fiying-pan red-hot, forced the uninjured lad UP sit domci 
on it by holding a revolver to his head. Pluckily, he still refused, to, tell, but At 
bust his mate, seeing the agony he was enduring, and, indeed, absolutely smelling the .' 
odour that came from his burnt flesh, pointed out the place of concealment, and:; ^'-; 
robbers, promptly seizing the treasure, decamped with it. and were no more hoard , 
It is some satisfaction to know that this was about the last of the robheijeiiLN4iit!‘ 
Mclvor, for the boys happening to be great favourites there, a public meetup, 
held, and thoi^h the culprits were not brought to book, yet ev^ idle or . i 
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daiAmcter was so closely watched that the place became too hot to hold them, and 
they disappeared. ^ ^ ' 

Yet even in those wild times there was such a thing as being over-careful, and 
a story is told by one oi Victoria's historians about two young barristers, who were 
once, so they thought, “stuck up” by bushrangers. It was just at the outbreak at 
J;he Mclvor diggings^ and these “gentlemen of the long robe,” storing their wigs*^and 
gowns, and establishing themselves in water-fights and jumpers, betook themselves 
file scene of fortune. Disdaining, with true professional exclusiveness, to mingle 
with the common herd of fortune-hunters, they travelled by themselves; and camping 
one night on the outskirts of Mr. M — ^11 — ^n's station, they were suddenly visited Jby 
two mounted cavaliers, who politely inquired how for off might bo the homes^ad. 
But the acute barristers — t,oo clever to bfe caught with chaff* — determined to put *an 
end to the reconnoitring by unceremoniously presenting revolvers, and desiring their 
visitors to be off* — advice which they followed after a deliberate fashion, and with a 
groat degree of apparent enjoyment. The brothers Doe and Roe piqued themselves 
upon their achievement, and in default of gold-dust they plumed themselves 'on their 
gallantry when they came back to Ohancciy Lane; but in attending a levee soon after 
their return their glory was transmuted lo ridicule on discovering that Mr. Latrobe and 
one of his aUles-de-eainp were the suspected bushrangers. Tlie recognition was mutual, 
and his Excellency enjoyed the uiisapprehension beyond measure. The Governor was 
in the habit of taking these unostentatious up-country rides, and on the evening in 
question was on his way to spend the night with Mr. M — — n. 

Now there are coiiifortable hotels, more than one, in Hcathcote, but in thdSe days, 
unless the stranger chose to camp out in the open and “ do " for himself the only 
house of entertainment was a refreshment tent, which combined the advantages of sly 
grog shop, boarding-house, and gambling hell all in one. (/crtoinly the resources of 
the boardmg-house part of the establishment were meagre in the extreme, and the 
proprietor might just as well have jmnouncod on hissi sign, “No beds provided," for the 
unfortunate boarder retired to rest in tlie refreshment room. “ I could," says a victim 
piteously, “ wink at the greasy enamel of the wiped tin plates, or the deltas of 
unctuous deposit which settled between the prongs of the forks, or round the hafts of 
the knives, if 1 were allowed any moderate period for undisturbed rej)ose on my eorded 
boxes; but rest in the n^freshment tent was even more impossible than oj^ the boiler 
joi a steam-engine with the rivetoi>i at work. The senses, after a lapse, may become 
reconciletf to a repetition of torturing sounds, provided they all come of the same 
family, but •when they are capriciously afflicted with an infernal medley of oaths, 
thumps, screams, drunken songs, and a delirium tremens of bottles and glasses, nothing 
ahortt of death, or at least that partial phase of it which follov/s an excess of whisky, 
eoiild even feign^composure." A night of this description not infrequently ended in a 
free fight, into which tlm non-bellicose boarder, vainly struggling for a wink or two 
sleep on his corded l)oxes, was usually drawn, so that after a very few. days our 
frifiind decided he had had enough of Mclvor, bought a ragged, raw-boned colt, and ' 

A^^fSded^to make tracks for Melbourne. “My last night at Mclvor" he says, “I spent 

\ 
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in a back shed alon^fside my Rosinante, with one of his forelegs hobbled to Bxy awp, 
> for otherwise tho odds would have^been that he and I would have been traveUidlg 
diherent roads on the morrow,” so little security was there for property in those days. 
This same traveller, who appears to have lot nothing es(^pe him, remarks on thp 



partiality of tho average digger for plain roa.st and boiled Plain joints, with evtriee of 
steaks and chops, were considered tho most desirable fare Pies were regarded ‘with sus- 
picion, stews, haricots, and hashes of all sorts were disposed of by the summary method 
of “chucking out” They had a “dead down” on all made dishes, and, for a long 
time, sausages were regarded as an abomination too strong for civilised stomachs. t.This 
fastidiousness seems the more strange when it is reineml)cred that beef and mutton 
wore by far the eheapest and most, easily procured meats Dogs of all sorts were too 
highly prized to be made into stews, and cats were so scarce that from £2 to ^ wss 
paid for one, making it almost as dear as a bullock 

Poor pussy was much considered in those days, and her owners took great, oaiv of 
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4 vl!%< A gold commissioner, bound for bis first independent confmand on the gold-: 

; tells how he noted among the array of horsemen, troopers, diggers, buUock-^ys, 

. luhd ^ the medley stream of humanity, joume 3 nng the same way as himself, one 
irtariuig^y pathetic old coi|ple. The man, evidently of the .labouring class, bent and bowed 
. with age, was stolidly pushing before him the hand-cart which held the great part of 
^eir worldly, goods, ')j[hile behind trudged the wife, patiently wheeling a barrow with 
^e rest, dunking only, apparently, that each fitep along that hot, rough Voad, brod^flt 
&r nearer to Mclvor, stiU more than thirty miles away. Around the old lady’s • 
shoulders was a heavy woollen shawl, and a long hairy black tail protruding from this 
greatly excited the young man’s curiosity. As he rode past he stopped his horse. " My 
good woman,” he said, “would you mind telling me^ what on earth you’re carrylhg 
on your back ? ” The old lady dropped the handles* of the barrow, wiped her * hot 
face, and made a curtsey to the young horseman; the “grand officer” as she thought 
him, in his gold laco and military coat. “Eh, dear Lord sakes, sir!’' she said, putting 
a caressing hand over her shoulder, “but it’s 

just the wee bit cat. Puir puss, wc could na , , • • , 

* Jeavo her ahint.” Further questioning elicited 
the fact that she had brought her cat from her 
home in Tasmania, and now proposed to carry 
her, laden as she was, all the way to the gold- 
iields. It was certainly not likely that that oat 
would find her way to the .stewpot or the 
sausage machine. 

Right up on the northern slopes of the 
Great Dividing Range, more 
than 2,000 feet above the seti- 
level, is situated one of the 
prettiest, if not the prettiest 
township in Victoria Never 
was any mining town so little 
dis&giu^d by the digger as 
Dattlesfoud. Hero and there, 

^rhaps, may be seen mining 
plant and the mounds of earth 
thrown Up in search for gold ; 

’ but the primeval bush creeps 
lovingly around, as if to hide 
' the t unsightly blot on the 
;&ir landscape, t^d the peeps 
ti^ugh the hills are so beau- 
i;’: 1^1, and the views so exten- 
.tdve, that a stranger hardly 
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Crow Dig^^ings, and ‘that Daylesford, too, owes its existence to the gold. It is not 
, wholly out of the world, quiet a.s the little town seems, for right through the hills his 
conio tho iron horse, and Daylesford is connected by railway with both Melbourne 
and Ballarat. In tho summer-time its population is largely augmented by vidton 
who are weary of the heat and dust of tho capital, and who come to this cool nook 
amoitg the hills to recruit and to drink the waters. For Daylesford bo§«ts not only 
a<r:uol and iitrigorating climate, but alsor springs of mineral waters — waters y/hich are 
•more palatable, they say, than the majority of medicinal waters, t^hile they possesS 
all, and more than all, their virt.uos. 

Bight in tho centre of the township rises Wombat Hill, a conical mount of volcanic 
fortnation, and hero, most picturesquely, has the site been chosen for tho Botanical 
Cardens. The soil is rich, tvs fnost volcanic soil is, and on the spot where thirty 
years ago was wildest bush, which oven the digger, because of the steepness of the 
hillside, did not care to jtonctratc, is now a beautiful garden, where trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, exotics from every clime, flourish luxuriantly. On the north there is a cleft 
in the hjjl whore possibly, in tiges gone by, tho lava may have jntured down on to the 
plain below; and this Art, following Nature carefully, has, with uncommon skill, trans-^ 
fbnned into a beautiful fern-tiwo gully. Tall t^jee-fems, such as ulvound in every nook 
and comer of the surrounding hiUs, delicate coral fern, the common hart’s-tongue, 
ferns from New South Wales and from New Zealand, that land of ferns, are all to be 
met with in this gully ; while down tho centre, amidst crags, and rocks, and stones, half 
hidden by green mosses and creeping plants, trickles a silver stream, which not only 
adds to tho beauty, but keeps the gully green and cool throughout the hottest summer's 
day. The hill is as steep as of old, but tho climber who reaches the summit is amply 
rewarded, lor there, seated in a shady nook, beneath one t»f the native gums, all ivy- 
grown, or under a pine-tree from that lovely crime-stained island in the South Pacific, 
he may look across the surrounding champaign away to Mount Fianklin, and all down 
tho rich valley of the Loddon, where numerous fanns, surroaudod by orchards and 
fields of j’cUow com, white to the harvest — ^no stranger visits Daylesfonl save in tho 
height of summer — testify to the fertility of the soil. A smiling, prosperous scene, 
contrasting well with tho dark rugged outlines of tho Banges to the south, which 
stretch away cast and west till they are lost in tho dun blue distance. All that 
this view wants to make it perfect, says tho Englishman, thinking of tho rivers and 
lakes of his own country, is water; and even that want — tho w'ant common to all 
Australian scenery— is soon to be remedied for already the people of Daylesford are 
contemplating now reservoirs, one of which is to be right on top of,.Womb9it Hil L 
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O NE of tho largest industries native to South Australia is the production of copper. 

The colony, after tho fashion of avoU-built ships, is copper bottomed and copper 
fastened, for there are few districts throughout the territory in which this mineraHs 
not present in some shape or form. ^ * 

Tho Moonta and Wallaroo mines, on Yorke’s Peninsula, though not the first discovered, 
are far and away the largest in this or in any of the sister colonies. Port Wallaroo is situated 
on the eastern shore of Spencer's Gulf, and is about 100 miles north-west of Adelaide. 
It is one of tho most important outports of, the colony, being tho outlet ^for the great 
mineral wealth of Northern Yorko's Peninsula, as well as for a very extensive agticultural 
ISettloment. Tho Port is a good one, the entrance presenting no difficulties -of any kmd, 
and tho anchorage^ i.s first-class. The town extends ovor*a very large ai*ea. and has a 
population of about 2,000. The chief employment is provided at the local smelting 
works, at the railway, and in loadmg and discharging vessels. The local corporation has 
done much to improve the streets and general appearance of the town. There lyre an 
institute, various churches, a large State school, halls belonging to different friendly 
societies, a gaol, and a coinmodiou.s hospital * 

The town owes its existence to the Wallaroo mines. These are not, asjone might 
expect from the name, near Wallaroo, but some five miles to tho eastward, and about 
a mile from Kadina. At the time of tho discovery, in 18G0, tho northern portion of 
tho Peninsula formed j)art of a sheep-run belonging to tho late Sir Walter Watson 
(then Captain) Hughes. The country is flat, and was then thickly covered with malice 
scrub and a thick undergrowth, and was about one of the last places in tho world in 
which anyone Would have dreamt of finding rich mineral deposits. However, from 
surface indications in different places, notably on the Wallaroo beach, where small particles 
of green carbonate may be picked up amongst tho rocks at low water, Captain Hughes felt 
confident that there were some rich deposits of copper in the neighbourhood. He therefore 
gave insjJructionvS to his shepherds to watch carefully for any indications which might 
come under their notice when tending the sheep, and it was in this way that the treasure 
was first discoverect There are largo numbers of wombats in the district, and these 
animals, burrowing after the fashion of rabbits, at times reach a groat depth, and throw 
np large mounds. James Boor, a shepherd who was employed by Captain Hughes, 
when examining one of these mounds one day, came across some rich carbonate, which 
he took to his master. The Captain at once secured the sections on lease from the 
‘ Gcrremment, and set about tho work of development. As might have been expected, 
he had numerous difficulties to contend with, but although apparently slow in his 
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movements, when had once made up his mind' opposition proved oidy & 
to him. The colony had already had a taste of the benefits accruing from a rich 
mine in the profits which had been itjaped by the proprietors of the Burra Burra. ^ 

Elder and Stirling (now Elder, Smith, and Co.), who were agents for Captain Hughes, assisted/ 
him pecuniarily at first, and it was not long before a rift in tUe cloud of difficulties was 
discernible Skilled labour was easily avaUable, as even then it was found that some 
o^^e richer ‘/blows ” at the Burra Burra .were being worked out, ahd the Com^h minmil : 

^ were only too glad to avail themselves of the prospects offered by the new field. * 

Before long the quantity of ore raised suggested tlio necessity of smelting woi;ks, 
and soon some furnaces were erected, fonhing the nucleus of die present laige works 
at ^Wallaroo, which are under the same proprietors. There Avas an abundant supply 
of timber, and the country being fiat, and, the surface hard, the cartage of the ores 
by teams was not difficult. Soon the vast increase of population in the mine attracted 
business people to the district, and the towns of Kadina^ and Wallaroo rapidly' spr^g up. 
Subsec[uently the large traffic induced an enterprising gentleman (Mr. A. H. Gouge) to 
construct a tram-line from Wallaroo mines to the Port, and this quickly superseded the 
teams, which, however, found abundance of employment in carrying ore from the Moonta 
mines, discovered a few months after the Wallaroo. A few years later the tram-lin^ 
was purchased by the Kadina and Wallaroo Raifway and Pier Company, who subsequently 
constructed another line from Wallaroo to Moonta, and the concern proved one of the 
most remimerative undertakings in the colony. Tims the Wallaroo mine continued to 
prosjwr, and altogether five lodes were discovered, their direction being east and west. 
But in addition to these there are numerous connecting cross-courses, forming a kind of 
network.*” The country is chiefiy chloritic schist. The ores, which average about 10 per 
cent., iu:e pot so rich as those of Moonta, but still they were such that it was never 
necessary to make a call. The average cost of raising ore has been a little over £4 per ton, 
including loss and depreciation in plant. When the mine was in full work there were 
about 800 hands employed, and one year the total reached 1,003. The average output 
of ore has been over 1 7,000 tons, and the maximum for one year 29,000 tons, while the 
average annual expenditure has exceeded £74,000. 

During the early days of the mine it was under different managements, and, like 
many similar undertakings in other countries, it was the scene of many storms between, 
employers and employees. The last strike occurred in 1874, tmd was of a most serious 
qharacter. It extended to all the principal mines, and it was after this date that the " 
system of letting work by contract took its rise. It was introduced at Moqpta, and . 
those who understand the system affirm that it would be almost impossible now to get ' 
up a strike, from the fact that many of the “ takes ” extend over a long period ; fibeve ' ' 
is no uniform time for completion, so that while some might be anxious to strike, there ; 
are others who have too much at stake to undertake the risk. ^ . 

Owing to the fall in copper, which commenced about 1876, a largd number of ' '^:^ 
smaller mines in the district wore shut down, and in 1878, although copper was, over 
per ton, the WallMoo mine had to follow suit This proved most disastrous to a 
number of persons, but fortunately the Government works at Kadina, five nulea 
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iP^vW^lairoo, were tlie means of relieving many until they found other ways of earti*;, 
imgf.' a livelihood. Many of the miners left the colony, while others toc^ up land aijd 
■tommenoed farming. * 

jythough mining operations were Virtuidl^ suspended, the piunping engines were 
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kept at wijrk, ancj 
also a small number 

of ipiners. Subsequently, however, it was 
decided to vest the management in Captain 

fifamcbck, who Is also superintendent of the Moonta mine. Fresh ore-separatmg 
rijusdiwery was intooduced, as was also the confract system. The company acquired 
'tho ‘ !jpevon Consols mine, an adjoining property to the southward, and in 1886 
the Kurilla mina which joins the southern boundary of the Devon. 
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Operations have never resumed their former proportions, but, as a proof of vrhat 
h^ accomplished by careful management and modem appliances, it may be mentiosmdfj;'! 
that although copper fell at the end of 1886 to less than £45 per ton, the mine whiohi,y:' 
stopped eight years previously because it would not pay to produce copper at £72 per ,// 
ton, is being worked nojv without incurring any loss. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that, much of this is due to the competition amongst tho men, many of them — ^rather: .ij 
thaa be out of work during a time when the colony generally ^as under a,,jCloud of ./, 

« depression — ^liaving taken work at a rate which barely provided food , ,, 

Tho majority of the minors reside in cottages of their own building on the mineral 
sections, having to pay a ground rent of 10s. per year to the Government. Outwardly 
some of these dwellings are not inviting, but inside tho majority are Very comfortable, 
andnnany are patterns of clcanlindks. A few years ago tho company constructed about 150 
stone cottages for the reception of some miners whom they brought out from Cornwall, 
but, owing to tho gradual decline in the price of copjier, and other causes, the under* 
taking was unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

Tho^ machinery of tho mine is very extensive, and in itself amply repays tho 
trouble of inspection. There are three large jmmping engines, besides a number of , 
hauling or 'winding engines ^of leaser suco. Not long ago the company purchased 
the engine-house and machinery belonging to the Now (’omwall mine, near Kadiira. 
The whole was taken down — ^thc stones being numbered — and re-erected at Wallaroo 
mines, but, owing to tho depression, tho work has not been completed. There is also 
a lai^e workshop in tho mine, besides extensive offices and stables. 

The country being flat, the drainage during wet weather is bad, and consequently 
the sanitary condition of the place is not all that might bo desired. Still, sickness 
is not more prevalent than in other parts of tho colony where equal population 
enjoys the advantages of more extensive sanitary aids. Tliere are no hotels or places 
of business on the mines, but the towns are close at hand, where all wonts are readily 
supplied. It must bo said to tho credit of the people that sobriety is a marked 
characteristic. It is seldom that anyone is seen the worse for liquor, and often weeks 
pass during which tho Kadina Police Oou'rt does not have a single chaige of drunken- 
ness brought before it. 

In coimection with tho mines, tho melting works naturally hold a prominent plac& 
Smelting tho copper forms tho chief industry of the town of Wallaroo, and the works,', 
which are situated in close proximity to the jetty, rank among the largest of their kind 
in the world. They were established in 1861, in connection with the Wallarqp Mining 
Company, with the object of treating tho ores that were l)eing raised from the recently ' 
discovered mines. With the extension * of mining which followed the discovery of the ", 
Moonta mines, they rapidly developed, until there were twenty-one calcining kilns, twenty- ' , 
eight reducing and roasting furnaces, and six refiners. There was quite a fore&t oi 
chimneys, for the works covered several acres of ground, a large extent of which hi|d 
been reclaimed from the foreshore by means of the refuse slag from the worka 'Hie V 
calcining kilns are used for burning the sulphur of the ores, the Wallaroo OtER 
especially being strongly impregnated with it ^ U 
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11m piooess is simple. A quantity of small vood is laid underneath, and the oit» 
toh« treated, broken to the size of small road metal, is shot in until the kiln, the capacity 
of which is j&om 140 to 170 tons, is full Tlio kJLtf is sealed and the wood ignited, and 
the (ud of the sulphur in the ore this hre bums tor a period varying &om ten to 
thirteen weeks. In addition to getting rid of the sulphur, this operation has the effect 
of softening the stone and rendering it more subservient to the crushers. In the eaylier 
years of ti|p works the old Welsh system was adopted, but under the able*managemeij| 
oft Mr, T. C. Cloud, ihodem methods have been introduced, which, according to the testi- • 
mony of experts, have been of great advantage,^ both in the way of preventing waste and 
of reducing the cost of smelting generally. To give an idea of the extent of the old 
works, when all the furnaces were at work, over a thousand tons of coal were consumed 
weekly. Every two or three furnaces had ^ small chiAtnoy, so that at times the whqle 
neighbourhood was enveloped in smoko, so strongly impregnated with sulphur that visitors 
to the J^wn for the first time often wondered how the people could live in such on 
atmosphero. Latterly, however, the chimnoy-stac’ks have disappeared, and underground 
passages or culverts have taken their place. These are led to the main stock, .which stands 
on the high ground on the eastern side, and is nearly 130 feet high. The result is tjiat 
tTie smoke is less injurious to vegetation,^ and hundreds qf tons of sidphirf are yearly 
taken out of those * culverts, containmg in some instances a large percentage of copper, 
and very serviceable as a flux in smelting other ores. Some time ago one of Oxland 
and Hooking’s revolving calciners was erected, and this has been followed by another. 
The “smalls” are put through these, and the process, which occupies so many Wbeks 
in the kihis, is thus completed in seven liours. Since the depression in the^ copper 
trade, a much larger qtiantity of the jworer ores has been sent to the company’s works 
on the Hunter River (New South Wales), so that many of the furnaces are now idle. 

A large muid)er of vessels are engaged in conveying coal from Newcastle to Wallaroo 
for the works. At first these had to go back in ballast, but it was found subsequently that 
the cheaper ores could Iks smelted with greater advantage in New Sotith Wales than 
at Wallaroo, and so it came about that in 1867 the company erected branch works on 
the Hunter River. Coal vessels now take back a quantity of ore equal to their register 
tonnage. Of ree’ent years one of the cnishing engines has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of firebricks, suitable clay being obtained in the district. Refore this was done, 
a large amount of money was yearly sent to England for the purchase of firebricks. 

One of the most intew'sting features of the refining process is that known as ladling. 
Tho charge has been carcfidly examined by the chief smelter or refiner, who alone is in 
the possession of the secret, a knowledge of which is a nhtr qud von in the production 
of first-class copper With a long-handled simon he has taken a small quantity out, and 
retired to a small sacred chamber, into which none but this “ high priest ” is allowed to 
enter, and, having satisfied himself that the moment for ladling has arrived, he gives the 
order, and a band* of stalwart Welslimen, apparently regardless of the intense heat, home- • 
diately commence to dip the molten metal out by mhans of largo ladles, which hold from 
14 (0 fiO lbs. of copper. From sixty to eighty large moulds are arranged in a quadrangle, , 
alildf ttftor completing a round, the men commence with the first row again, the former 




qtiantity having cooled sufficiently to form a cahe. This is continuod until all aM 
When sufficiently cooled, the moulds are turned over and the cakes faU ouli. ' 

the moulds hold four and others si^c cakes, which vaiy in weight from 40 to OO lbe, A.; ' 
huge quantity is made into ingots; these moidds arc much smaller, the ingot weighi^ 
about 14 lbs. . * 


• After these have cooled, the work of turning ingots begina This task is generally 
^trusted to 'youths. With a pair of long pincers the mould is* seized neaij^dhe 
• The pincers, being sharp-pointed, allow the mould to swing round, and, after being thus 



floor, when the ingot falls out, and is immediately seized by 
another lad armed with similar pincers, who throws it into a large trough sunk to the 

level of the floor, where it remains until cool enough to be removed to the store room. 

This also has the effect of preserving the rich colour of the copper. • . 

• Another part of the process consists of skimming the slag ofl'^ one of the roast;ei4 

Before this is begun, a bed of sand is laid down and wetted ; after which some twenty 
indentations are made, with small connecting branches. The furnace is then ta|q)ed, anil ' - 
the smelter, with a scraper-like instrument, about 15 feet long, skims off the Bli^, yrhidi 
runs into the small sandpits, and is left there until it cools. Of course \he sai)m,|HN)<bi^''^ 
takes place at the reducing furnaces* and- the slag from these is broken up jond. 
away. Already some flfteen acres of land has been reclaimed from the foreshore by 
of this slag, besides a breakwater. But the slag from the roaster, containing as. 
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at times a laige percents^ of copper, is broken up and retumdd4 to the ore yard, 
wSere it is mixed in a certain proportion with l^e ores that are beifi^ sent to the 
reducers, this slag forming an excellent dux. After the skimming is done, a lower 
cavity, of the furnace is gapped, and the rough copper is run into similar sandbeds, 
from which, after it cools, it is convoyed to the refinery. • 

, The jetty, alongside which the vessels come to deliver and receive cargo, is one of 
the mos^ubstantial structures of the kind in the colonies. It is of wood,* is 1,605 
in length, and was completed in August, 1881, at a 
cost of about £22,000. The depth of water at the 
outer berths is 24 feet at extreme low* water, but 
the average depth is seldom below 27 feet The 



jetty is quite a network of railways, 
and there are three hydraulic “whips” 
or lifts, in addition to several steam winches. 

The old pier, some 400 yards north-east of the 
new one, has done good service, and vessels belonging to the coal fleet and coasters 
use it in preference to the new one, as it is much lower. It is 800 feet long, and 
vessels with upwards of 1,000 tons of coal have frequently discharged at it, while others 
have taken away from it over 1,400 tons of wheat without lightering. 

Leaving Wallaroo, and proceeding by tramway ten miles in a southerly direction 
aoTo.s8 a plain covered with dwarf scrub, the township of Moonta, with its mines, is reached. 
It is the youngest of the three large mining towns, and although its population is not 
quite so large as that of cither of its two neighbours, in other respects it surpasses them. 
It i8,well laid out, is smaller in area than Kadina or Wallaroo, and is therefore more 
closely built upon. Tt soon followed the examples of the other towns in the matter of 
Cieatjng a local governing body, and its corporation has been singularly successful. Every 
Street in the town is macadamised, all the footpath’s in the main .streets are kerbed and 
Asphalted, and arc kept remarkably clean ; and, in short, the town is the perfection of 
There is an ornamental square, too, in the centre, tastefully laid out, and 
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planted with trees, while at one comer of the square has been erected a lat^ < 

Costing nearly £3,000. ^ . 

In addition to the Local Court, Moonta has a Local Court of Insolvency; 
Licensing Bench for the Peninsula also sits here, as does tjie Peninsula Bead Boa^t 
There are main roads leading into the town from Green*s Plains, Clinton, and Maitl$n4> * 
and the place is connected with Wallaroo by means of the traiTi-line which was cbor 
^ructed to carry the ore traffic of the Moonta mines. But notwitlistan(img these 
numerous roads, Moonta reaps less benefit from its agricultural districts than is enjoyed 
by Kadina and Wallaroo. Still, the town has been fortunate, inasmuch as the Moonta 
and Hamley mines, which are about a mile away, have scarcely ever had fewer thaTi 
1)500 men working on them, whicjti is equivalent to a population of 6,000 or 7,000. Moonta 
has a large State school ; the Freemasons and Friendly Societies have halls of their own | 
and the town has also some of the lai^est and handsomest churches on the Peninsula. 
On the whole, the buildings at Moonta are much more^ pretentious, from an architectural 
point of view, than those in the other towns. The i3ank of South Australia is a handsome 
edifice, and 'so is the National Bank. The Miners’ Union has a largo store, conducted 
on* cash principles, no profit other than that required for working expenses beim;;’ ^ 
charged. The water supply m from tanks and reservoirs. 

The mines are about three miles south-east of Moonta Bay. The first of them was 
discovered a few months later than the Wallaroo by another shepherd employed by 
Captain Hughes, named Patrick Ryan. It is much more extensive than its big neigh- 
bour, and the ores are richer, and less expensive to smelt, and very soon after it started 
handsome dividends were obtained by the lucky proprietors. Many of the less profitable 
workings have now been stopped. Up to 1884, since when it has paid nothing, the 
mine had' yielded in dividends £1,072,000. The Moonta was the first mine or company 
in the colonics to pay a million in dividends. 

The machinery, apart from the underground workings, is oiiO of the wonders of 
the colony, and what makes it more interesting is the fact that a largo portion of it 
has been made in the workshops of the, company, which are fitted with all modem 
appliances (including large steam hammers), and have, in addition, facilities for tumitig 
out castings of the largest size required. There is not so much pumping required at 
Moonta as at Wallaroo mines, but, in addition to a larger number of hauling engines, the 
Moonta mines are provided with three large crushing engines, the largest having 35-iiich , 
cylinders. These are always fully employed, and what with these and the “jigging” / 
machines introduced by Captain Hancock, the ore, which in some cases is hot mu^h 


better than that at Wallaroo, is dressed to 20 per cent. These “ jiggers are CAp^blo 
of putting through about 150 tons per day. In cases where they are not able td . 
effectually separate the ore, stampers are used, and the copper is extracted by meahs 


of ‘'buddies.” Of these both the Cornish and the German types are jn use. In v 
labour-saving appliances have been ruade a particular study. The winding-engines 
frequently to work shafts some hundreds of fathoms away. This is done by 
wire ropes conveyed along pulleys supported on wooden uprights, a perfect 
which meets the eye in eveiy direction. , ; 
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One gratifying feature in connection with these mines is that* notwithstanding the 
t^ptation offered to “pick the eyes” out of the piine in order to keep up dividmidfei, 
exploring operations have been carried on vigorously, so that if times should improve, 
everything is clear for increasing the staff‘*and making the most of the mine. The lodes 
run north and south, and traverse a porph 3 rritic rook formation Tho green ore (hydrous 
pxychloride qf coppei;^ is found not only near the surface, but also from the surtaOe to 
a depth ^ from ten to fifteen fathoms, and often in large masses. Below fifteen fathbicv 
<Aily small quantities ore occasionally found, which may, in fact, be regarded as mere * 
specimens. Native copper is found at a depth ran^ng from seven to twenty fathoms, 
and is frequently met with in company with rich black ore in somewhat larger quantities. 
Below twenty fathoms only casual patches are found. The rod oxide of copper in' a 
crystallised and massive state is only mot with hero sind there at a depth of twelve 
fathoms, where the lodes are intersected by cross-courses, lire grey sulphide is usually 
found sHtder the oxides, while thi purple sulphides, and copper pyrites of various classes, 
aro lighted upon at all depths below the shallow levela We are told that some very 
rich copper pyrites, yielding 30 per cent of pure metal, and some veiy rich purple 
iplphide, yielding 50 per cent, have l)een disclosed at the deepest level of the mine, 
viz., 200 fathom.s.. The average output hi from 18,000 to«20,000 tons, and one year it 
reached 23,G00 tons. 

We may remark, oonwming the .social and moral condition of the people, that the 
Tnim'iig centres have earned an exceptionally good charaetttr. In April, 1887, tliere 
was only one policeman each at Kadina, WallariK) mines, Moonta, and Moonta miuea 
Tlie convictions for crime are per cent less than the average of the whole province, 
and convictions for drunkenness aro over 50 per cent below the average of the colony. 
At Moonta mines is one of the largest schools in the colony, which hoiS obtained 
excellent averages at the annual examinations. The number of churches is, or seems to 
be, abnormally great, but the denominations represented are confined to the Wesleyans, 
Primitive Methodists, and Bible Christians. 
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r I iHE North Island of Now Zealand is one of the most irregular and fantastic of the 
islands of the sea. The basis of its formation is a square with the angles pointing 
north, south, east, and west At the western comer it bulges out, and is terminated by 
Cape Egmont From the east it sends odt a tongue of land fifty miles in length, the 
uttermost point of which is East Cape. From the southern angle there extend for a 
hundred miles in. a south-westerly direction, with a backbone of mountains, the rich 
plains of Woirarapa, of which the windy and precipitous Cape Palliser is the southern 
limit. And from the northern comer of this huge square there stretches away for two ' 
hundred miles to the north-north-west a strip of land of varying breadth, diversified by a 
thousand vagaries of island, hill, and harbour, but for the greater part unfruitful , Aa ' : 
it approaches its northern limits it degenerates into low hills of wiiite sand, and then, 
being suddenly endowed with new life, it bids defiance to the Pacific from tiije rocky; ■ 
heights of the North Cape. At what may be said to be the junction of this, strip 
land with the mainland of the North Island it is not more than three milbs wide, Manuk^-r V.fi 
Harbour .being on the western side and Waitemata, or Auckland Harhotu', 
eastern. On the slopes which form the southern shore of the latter stands 
which, with its environs, has a population of some fifty thousand. . < , , > 
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The approach to Auckland by sea on a fine summer day Is one of the most 
pSturesquo tliat can bo imoginod. The shiy suddenly rounds the North Head at th% 
entrance to the harbour, and an exquisite scene bursts into vioir. Hio harbour itself, in 
point of beauty, is as hn^ a one as could be found anywhere, being in this respect a 
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dangerous ri^al oven to that of Sydney, although it does not afford such good accom- 
modation to ships Some patriotic Aucklanders assert that in point both of beauty 
and ,of convenience it is the best harbour in the world, and a few travellers have been 
known^ to ^support them in their claims There are many and good grounds for those 
assertions, but their value may to some extent ^be tested by the single fact that 
steamers drawing eighteen feet are, or wore very recently, often aground at low-water, and 
have to await the rise of tho tide to get mider way. Moreover, the tide has a rise 
of aibout ton feet, and sometimes causes no small inconvenienca Patriotism is capable 
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of much pardonable self-doception. We have met a man, well-read and muohTt^ayeliei^ ; ^ ^ 
wlio believed more firmly than most people^elieve the Thirtyrnine Articles that Gi«sgo%> 
city of smoke and turmoil and grey skies, is the most beautiful city in the world. 

Steaming towai'ds the wharf, you have oil your right l^aiid, and just under the 

shelter of the North Head, the pretty village of Hevonport, a quiet nook on the north , ' 

shore of the Waitemata, inhabited to a great extent by well-to-do p^^plo, who n^e theii; . 
m^ney on the opposite shore. A few ipiles further up on the same side may TO seen a 
^tall chimney belching forth volumes of smoke into the clear blue sky. It is surrounded 
by^ buildings of such a kind as suggests jhat some important manufacture is going on 
within. These are the sugar-works, and there iS a little town close by where the work- . 

people live in neat little cottages, ^nearly all of the same design. The Now Zealand Sugar 

Cewnpany manufactures various qualities of •sugar from cane grown on their planta- 
tions in the Fiji Islands, and commands a good market. Here and there all over the 
harbour are merchant ships lying at anchor. Some rfave just arrived, after (V tedious 
voyage, and are stained and weather-beaten. Others are in all the glory of fresh paint, 
and, with sailS newly bent, are ready for their outward journey. On 5’our left hand, in the 
foreground, js the wharf, with the town stretching away behind it. The wharf reache, s 
far out into the harbour, an(h at a busy time ofiers but scant room to the large number 
of vessels that would take advantage of it, notwithstanding that it has been recently 
enlarged It is crowded with steamers and sailing-vessels of all sorts and sizes. Here 
are. to be seen, conspicuous by their cheerful red funnels, the steamers of the Union 
Company, which run to all parts of New Zealand and to Australia, and a number of 
smaller'^ fry, of every tint of hull and funnel, which trade on the adjacent coasts, some 
as far as Wellington. Here, too, may perhaps bo seen a big tour-master about to 
proceed to Calcutta or San Francisco under ballast, or to London with a coi'go of wool, 
tallow, and kauri gum ; and scores of smaller vessels, from the barks, brigs, and 
schooners with white hulls and graceful spars, which trade to the islands of the Pacific^ 
down to the humble lighters and ketches, whose daily drudgery confines them within 
the limits of the harbour and its immediate neighbourhood. 

At the head of the wharf, on the right hand, going towards the town, there is a 
commodious and handsome square building of three storej’^s — the offices of the Harbour 
Board. As one looks at it, and includes in the field of vision the less pretentious, 
structures it may bo said to control, the thought Is suggested — as it might be by 
many other instances throughout New Zealand — that governing bodies with money to 
expend on public works do not always disburse it in the tnost judicious way.‘ In th& 
instance, for example, thinks the intelligent stranger, would it not have bp^n better to ' . 
extend the wharf before housing its administrators in such magnificent quarters ? Mueb,i 
however, may be forgiven them on account of another work which has recently 
completed — a graving dock, called the Calliope Dock. Auckland is very proud of it* ; 
and justly. It is one of the largest^ in the world, and is capable of admitting 
of the largest size, being five hundred feet long, and at high-water> during 
spring tides, containing thirty-three feet of water. It is expected it will be , 

the greater number of the ships of war on the Pacific station, and not oidy : , 
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, men-of-war, but by those of foreign nations as well; and that it will make Auckland 
an important naval rende^ous, a position Ifer which it has eminent natural qualifica- 
tions. To show that thes/ hopes are ngt baseless/ it may be mentioned that a French 
warship, the Duqueme, was kept several months at Honolulu awaiting the completion 
pf the dock, and was at last obliged to go to San Francisco, because it could wajt no 
•longer, n • • # , 

The picturesqucpcss of Auckland is apparent in the sky, in the air, in the turrets^ 
and spires, in the labyrinth of ropes, masts, and shrouds ; in the suburban villas peeping 
coquettishly from bowers of evergreens ; and* in the ever-changing water, at one time 
content to drink in and 'treasure up in its serene depths all the beauty that surrounds 
it, and at another taking to itself a beauty all its uwii of spray, foam, and wave, and 
an exuberant life and gaiety which is communicated to the beholder according to his 
capacity to receive it. And not^ only in all these, blit in the very names of the phices 
in and around it there is an element of the picturesque. The mixture of names from 
savage and civilised sources has a romantic and pleasing efiect on the minds of those 
whom familiarity has not I'endered insensible to it. Thus, there arc Victoria Street 
ciond Karangahape Road, Devonport and Onehunga, Parnell and Remuera, Mount hitieii 
and Mount Rangitoto ; and then there iii the aforesaid Calliope Dock, named after the 
man-of-war which, in l<S4b~48, used to practise gunnery at a point on the north shore 
of the harbour. Auckland, by the way, has now two docks, there being another much 
smaller one near the wharf. 

Queen Street, which runs from the head of the wharf and in a straight line with 
it, is the principal street of the city. As you enter it you sec on your loft the new 
railway-station — a few low buildings enclosed by a brick wall. The street presents no 
very striking features, and for the j^rincipal thoroughfare of sucli a large and tliriving 
place as Auckland it is decidedly unattractive, considered from an architectural point 
of view. After dark it is positively dismal, most of the shops being closed, and the 
gas-lamps few and far between. In this respect it shows a marked contrast to Bourke 

Street in Melbourne, and even to Princes Street in Dunedin, both of which between the 

hours of seven- and ten are more or less brilliant and bustling. On the afternoon of a 
lihe day, however, the variety of human nature and costume which Queen Street 
presents is very remarkable. Auckland, from its position on the route between Sydney 
and San Francisco, and on account of its being a centre of the South Sea Island 

trade, has come to have a population of a very mixed sort. As you Sjaiinter about 

town, you may hear half-a-dozen diflerent languages, from Maori to Gaelic. The 
original inbabitantf? of the country have for -the most part abandoned their savage 
waj'S, and now dress, smoko, and drink, and otherwise behave themselves, just like 
Europeans. The men look quite handsome in the garments of ci\iUsation ; but on the 
women these sit somewhat grotesquely. Indeed, some of the latter, although excoed- 
ftxgly anxious to conform at all points to the ways of their white sisters, cannot bear 
have their plump, dusky feet encased in boots of any kind; and it has been the loit , 
jif mote than one to see the wife or daughter of some wealthy native, like a daw in 
'lipTO i^thers, strutting barefooted along Queen Street, dressed in the height of 
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faghion as prescribed by the last mail, and with the addition, it may be, of a bxiat^iipbt 
pipe between her snowy teeth. The humbler of the native fcmclles are content to go about 
bareheaded and barefooted, if they cAn only get a cotton ski^^ of sufficiently outrageous 
pattern and a checkered shawl of some gaudy material. Once^in a w'hile you will meet 
a cogper-coloured South Sea Islander who has made a few slight concessions to Anglo*^ 
Saxon notions, of propriety, by adding some nondescript articles of tittirc to his ♦ 

^wafet-cloth. His blcjiched and tawny hair, sticking out in every direction at right angles^ 
to his skull, is the nearest approach to a mop that ever was made by human head, 
and* renders him the cynosure of all eyes. • 

* Here, too, but mostly driving a prosperous *tradc in vegetables in the suburbs, you 
will find tlie unobtrusive and univnjrsal Chinaman. He is comjdetely assimilated in out- 
wafd appearance to those whom he calls barbarians, except in the matter of lk)ots. In 
that particular the wise Celestial adheres to the dress his fatlierland. There must be 
some serious defect of coirrfbrt or ap{>oarance in the boot of modern civilisation, Vhen 


it is both rejected by the most intcUigciit of savage races and condeinned by the long 
experience of a people whose civilisation, such as it is, was mature when ours was in 
its infancy, and whose beginning is lost in those dim ages before Homer sang or the® 
builder of Troy had seen tlie light. Somctimds, too, you may fall in with an immi- 
grant from Hindostan, clad in a flowing' robe of some dark material. Ho wears a gaily 
embroidered smoking-cap, and sw’ing^j a light cane as he glid(.‘s stcaltliily along the 
street on a pair of emaciated legs, whose outliiu^s in every part 
are strangers to any curves of beauty. More lik(‘ly h(‘ is to 
silk handkerchiefs and other Eastern goods 

at the street- 
corners. Hero, 
as everywhere, . 
»Jows are abun- 
dant and pros- 
perous ; and 
JFrcnch, Car- 
mans, and Ital- 
ians together 
with, the Sax- 
ons and Celts 
-inclutlmg not 
a few Yank^ 
— who form 
the bulk . of 

the population, live in the bonds of feiendship> . 
•or strive in the competition of trada 
Auckland lies about thirty-seven degrees below the line. It occupies a 
south of the Equator similar to that ^hich is occupied by Athens and Seville to 
north of it, and has the saine moan temperature as Borne. There is the si^ 
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AUCKLAND FROM THE WHARF. 




blueness of sky, tlie same gladness of superabundant sunshine, the same fierce summer 
heat that drives the inhabitants to flimsy and diaplianous garments, and to general 
perspiration and brcatlilossness. Up till now, at any rate, these have not mbbed -^ihem 
of their energy of brain and muscle, im to some extent they have done with the 
Italians. Nay, one might even say that, while this intensity of climate h8s taken 
nothing from them, it has endowed them with that swarthy check and more restless 
eye which are th(! outward tokens of a more sprightly dispositum. But nature does not 
always smile, and it is well that it is so. Even the sunshine itself, from its spleudoiu' 
and continuity, bc<H*ines tiresome and baneful to the very organisms of which it is the ' 
primary source of life. Human energies flag. Hard work is as impossible a luxury 
as sound sleep. Tho supremest ofibrt of whjch the lazy brain can dream is of lounging 
along tho shady side of the street with a cigarette, of lying full-length on a verandah, 

. dc of assuming in turn, in tho deepest shade of the blue-gums, all the attitudes which 
are compatible with a small expendiXuro of power. Plant-life takes on the appear- 
ance of premature old age. Tlic gross whitens, and sometimes puts an end to its 
long-drawn agony by going off in a blaze. In tho neighbourhood of Auckland, how- 
ever, things seldom come to such a pass. 

New Zealand ds a land of wind — not mere local draughts that blow about from 
pfie mountain range to another, but great, wide, irresistible, sweeping winds, that rush 
, impetuously from tho south-west and cost their gloom of clortds on the whole land, 
and howj through every mountain gorge and rage across every plain that lies between 
■^e Bluff and_ the North Cape. ITio thermometer sinks fifty degrees, and rain falls in 
■ itofrents, especially upon Auckland. Still the scene loses nothing of its picturesque 
. Jpie tall trees sway and groan, and the little ones creak and rustle, in the 

wind. The waves, not having room enough to indulge the ftiU extent of their 
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sj}leen, chase each other round the harbour, and foam with Avrath at the impotence of 
their pursuit. The ships at anchor swing roimd with thep heads to the blart, erifl' 
the masts of those at the wharf rock gently to and fro, whifct the cordage rattles as if . 
with terror at the memory of similar days and* nights passed 'in places of less security. 
The signals flying at the North Head are in imminent danger of being tom to shreds; 
and heyond, ^11 the islands, capes, and seas are lost in a haze of^, beneficent mist an 
raijL. By-and-by the sun regains his sway, the winds and vapours 'are driven back to 
^their antarctic caverns, and everything, from the face of man to thfe meanest blade that 
gro^vs, seems vastly invigorated by its temi of hydropathic treatment. In fact, owing to 
the proximity of great expanses of water, the Atmosphere of Auckland is often char- 
acterised by humidity, and the jain is sometimes too frequent and continuous to be 
plojisant. 

Tliere does not seem to be very much method in the manner in which the city 
has been laid out. The liilly and irregular nature of the ground has doubtless some- 
thing to do with this, and it is j^erhaps hardly to bo r(\grettcd, i‘or though a little 
awkward to the visitor who is trying to find his way about, it adds to the artistic 
ettect of thg whole. Apropos of art, a splendid art gallery and ])ublic libnuy are^ 
now open. To these Sir (J^orge (Ircy, the reteran statesman of New Zealand, has 
presented a very valuable eolleetioii of old and rare books, MSS., and pictures, of 
which he had long been an assiduous and appreciative collector. Auckland is now 
the.*!. possessor of woi'ks of art which aesthetic circles in Melbourne and Sydney, 
and oven in other places that could be named, might, and possibly d<\ regard with a 
longing* eye, 

Altliough Wellington, on account of its central position, is now the scat of Govern-^ 
ment, thj|t honour was once licld by Auckland, and the old (lovemment House and 
grounds are still one of the features of the place. There is a very good hospital, too — 
a fine building, situated on the higher ground, and commanding a wide view of the 
siiiToundings. The post-offi(JC in Shortlarid Street is an unpretentious building, but 
suits its purpose just as well as a moi^ imposing structure. There are numerous 
churches and banks, which would scorn to lie pHraA facie jiroofs of the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the inhabitants ; and some of the hotels arc very good. Few of 
these buildings, however, exhibit the architcctiy’al magnificence which it is usual to 
find in Australasian towns of any size, or else they do not possess the same advan- 
tages of situation. The city supports three daily newspapers— the Herald, the Star, 
and the Bdl. ** 

Besides several very good schools of various grades, there is a,College«of the New 
Zealand University, with a small but talented staff’ of professors. Of these the mosfc 
eminent is Professor Aldis, who is, according to Froude, “the most brilliant mathematician ■ 
that Cambridge has produced for half a centu^}^” ^ r ; 

There are two public parks — Al)?ert Park and the Domain. The former, whic^^ 
the more recent, is on the face of the rising ground to the east of Queen Street, 
can be reached after a short walk by one of the cross streets. It is laid out,.alt^ ' 

orthodox fasliion, into walks, flower-beds, and stretches of green turf; The latter ' 
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> E valley between Auckland proper and the suburb of Parnell. ’It is several hundred 
dbres in extenti and its w^ks wind in and gut among trees of all sorts and by patcHbs 
of the original bush, whei® feriis flourish luxuriantly. 

’Besides the sugar- w^ks already nfontioned, there are several other manufactories 
in Auckland. Then there are the freezing-works near the railway- wharf, where the can- 
Vning oj preserved ingats is extensively carried on. Eggs and butter are also exported in 
pretty large quantftios. The cream from which the butter is made is extracted by a 
^ream-separator, and the persons who supply tte milk, after waiting a little, can take^ 
/ the skira-inilk away with them to feed their pigs. Of course the principal business 
of the works is to freeze mutton for iDxportation to England, where, unfortunately, it 
has not yet surmounted the groundless prejudice against it. The good people* of 
Britain do not know how good the mutton is, or how much good they would^do 
themselves, and also their New Zealand cousins, by eating it. Then there are manu- 
factories of confections and pressrves, soap and candle wgrks, and flour and grain 
mills. Neither must the various timber ^companies be forgotten. They deal for the 
most part in the invaluable kauri — durables, handsome, and easily Worked. It is 
* ^exported to Australia, not only in sawn boards, but also manufactured into doors# and 
sashes. There used to be immense forests of it in the provincml district of Auckland, 
but now there is a cry going up that it will soon be extinct At the Colonial 
Exhibition it came more closely under the notice of timber experts, and, being highly 
approved of, it is likely to command a market at home. Vehicles of all sort^j^are 
manufactured from various colonial timbers, and are as good as are made anywhere. . 

One of the chief sights of Auckland is the view from Mount Eden — a truncated 
cone of no groat height, which oflers no difficulties of ascent, and is within easy 
distance of the city. The summit commands a peculiarly fine prospect. Owing to the 
extreme narrowmess of the island at this part, there can be seen, stretching away into 
the dim blue distance, both the eastern and western coasts, with their inlets and pro- 
montories and adjacent seas, and their intermediate concourse of mountains. The 
landscape is of a strongly-marked volcanic typo, and cone rises behind cone in 
apparently neyer-eiiding snccjession. More positive proof of this was furnished not 
feng ago, when a land that is generally spoken of as flowing with milk and honey 
had a short turn of volcanic ejecta in, the shape of dust and ashes, fire and clouds, the 
noise and sulphurous odour of w^hich penetrated to the very heart of Auckland, and 
brought with them an indefinable horror. Mount Eden itself shows signs of activity at a 
comparfttively recent geologic period. The dregs of the last eruption lie congealed at 
the botton^ of a deep crater whoso sidei^ aje covered with vegetation, and the sur- 
^ rounding country is strewn with scoria'. It was also at one time a fortified Maori “pah,” 
or .village, and on its sides the excavations and terraces are still visible in a state of 
almost complete preservation. They evince much intelligence and skill, and with the 
addition of palisades of strong timber, they musji have been nigh impregnable to such 
and engines of war as could be directed against them. 


Aj^ther remarkable sight, about five miles to the south of Auckland, is a number 
v ^ ^ and little, said to be caused by the bursting of immense bubbles of cooling 
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. lava. The entrance 'to each is through a bower of ferns, whose l^eauty ill -cottBO^^ ' - 
with the ghastly collection of bleached and« broken bones strewn about in the sepuldl^; ; ; 
gloom of the interior. They lie in the vicinity of a group W extinct volcanoes oal^ . 
the Three Kings, and are connected with the town by a goo^^road. * ■ 

A few miles from the city by road or rail is Onehimga, on the Manukau Harbouc^ ’ 
It is* by meam of this port that the traflSc with Wellington and the West Qiast i^^v 
chjpfly conducted. At the entrance to the harbour is one of the most dangerous bars 
^in New Zealand, which are certainly not a few. On this terrible* bar was lost H.M.8. 
Orpheus with nearly all on board. As the masts went by the board, the men wl»o 
were clustered in the rigging gave a cheer, whidi must have echoed through the " land 
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AUCKLAND, WITH MOUNT BANOITOTO IN THE DISTANCE. 

of the hereafter,” for next moment the - brave fellows 
were no more. About twenty miles to the north-weiii 
lies Helcnsvillc, on the southern reaches of the Kaipara Harbour. It is united to 
Auckland by rail, and is the centre of the timber trade. Returning again to the 
north shore of the Waitemata, and journeying three or four miles by road from. • 
Devonport, you come upon Lake Takapima, a small but beautiful sheet of water with 
v^ pretty surroundings. It is yearly becomiing a more favomite resort of Aucklander^., 
on account of its being completely out of sight and hearing of what they are pleased'^; 
to call the city’s din; and a large hotel has just been erected, where one may have 
all the oonveniences which are to be had within sound of the city’s “central roar." '' I Z 
Just outside the harbour, and on, the southern side of the channel leading tQ It® 
entrance, is the mountain isle of Rangitoto. It is an extinct volcano, whose reguiarijr"'^' 
ascending sides, covered with dense bosh, rise to a height of 920 feet The meawii^ 
of its name is the mount of the “bloody sky,” and it has, perhaps, some ieiferenM 
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tlid fjsing or Botting of the bun, or more likely to on eruption Vitnesaed at, or soon 
aftoir, the arrival of tho Maoris from Hawiyki, their traditional birthplace. Away 
the north of it is the sniall island of Tiri-Tiri, on the highest point of -which, three 
hundred feet above the bcft, there is a ll^hthoube Still further north, and towards the 
deep sea, are tho (Iroat mid Little Barrier Islands, with many more that spring up for 
^los alopg tho Q^stem coast almost as far as tho North Cape Both tho Bahrier 
• Islands, as their nanjov 

bignify, act as huge break- ^ 
waters to the mighty 
I’acific -waves and swells 
that might otherwise 
seriously discompose tjie 
ofHng of tho harbour, and 
jBven tho harbour itself. 
They arc nearly covered 
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-with bush, and are very 
precipitous, the Little 
Barrier being 1,400 feet 
high, and the (heat 
Barrier 2,!{00 feet 

With tho greater of 
these islands is con- 
nected a singular tragedy 
Less thou half- a -dozen 
years ago the captain and 

mate of •a small but fast-sailing vessel, called the Soveicign of the i»Vas, proceeded 
therein to ^o Grcgit Barrier, taking -with them, by her own consent, a j'Oimg woman 
At tho Barrier the captain attempted to cany oft a woman who had once been his 
sweetheart, but who was now marned to another man In the scuffle that followed 
the woman escaped, but hei father was shot dead Tho murderers then fled to their 
vessel, and sailed away with the black flag at tho masthead For some time 
nothing was beard of them Tho whole coast and neighbouring seas wore scoured, 
but to no purpose. Throe months later tho Sovereign of the Setts was dashed to pieces 
itt iho Australian coast Her crow escaped the waves only to Ml into the hands of 
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the law. They had •suffered terrible privations, and the men had lived in mortal JfeSap N 

of each other. They were brought back^ to Auckland. On the evidence of the 

the men were condemned and hanged, and shortly after I their execution she m%M \; 
have been seen about town in the deepest ftiouming, and | evidently highly giutified 
by the notoriety she ^d attained. * : : 

• Kawau Island also deserves mention, as having been for soipe time^the ^iden’ij^ . 
o^ Sir George Grey. It is thirty miles, almost due north, from Auckland, and. is. 

^ separated from the mainland by a narrow strait. It is a well- wooded, picturesque' 

island, four or five miles in length, and about the same breadth at its broadest part, 
and is much indented on its western side. It* has now been purchased, for £12,000>hy 
sdnjo Victorian Crmsus, who intends to make of it a home, and indeed it is a home 
worthy not merely of a Croesus, \)ut of a “[joet or a transcendental philosopher. The 
residence lies at the head of Bon Accord Harbour, the largest of the bays » on the 
western side, and looks mpre like an English manor-house than the ornamental piles of 
wood and ironwork which are usually met with. In the grounds which surround it there is 
a rare collcc1?ion of flowers, shrubs, and trees from almost every latitude — pines, palms, 
roses, magnolias, peaches, plums, bananas, oranges, not to mention half a hundred more. 

A native tree called the pohutukawa (‘* dipped iij spray*’), whose limbs are strangely twisted 
and gnarled, and which bears a wealth of crimson flowers at Christmas-tide, grows all 
round the shores. Over the island there roam flocks of sheep, cattle, wallabies, and 
fajjpw deer; at every part of its rocky coiist are to be found colonies of delicious 
.oysters, and in the waters that surround it there is an abundance of fish, from shark to 
mullet* The most striking feature of the island is the woody promontory of Momona, 
which runs out into the sea, and forms the southern shore of Bon Accord Harbour. 
In ante-European times it was the point of vantage from which a powerful tribe of 
marauders made their descents on the neighbouring mainland and islands, till they 
were at last dislodged, and in great part eaten, by a gi*and alliance of the injured tribes. 
On the coast, halfway between Tiri-Tiri and Kaw^au, lies the pleasant little watering- 
place of Waiwera. It has regular communication with Auckland by steamer, and is 
becoming a favourite health resort on account of the hot springs in its neighbourhopd. 
Waiwera means “hot water.” * 

Of the future of Auckland it may not ^bo out of place to say a few words. 
America and Australia are two great continents which do not yet contain more than 
a very small fraction of the population which it is possible for them to supporti 
As their populations increase, and their magnificent resources develop, aiid when 
the march of intellect and the dear Jessons of experience have, combined tp tpachi 
sounder economic principles than now prevail, a great trade is sure to spring up : 
between them. In this traffic Auckland will always be a port of call, not only because ' 
it is in the direct route, but also because it has command of large supplies of qc^ . 
from the mines of Kawa-Kawa, Kamo, Taupiri, Waikato, &c., besides others which may 
yet be opened. It will moreover be the outlet through which the tributaiy (d 
Zealand trade will join the larger stream. The South Sea Islands, thou^ 

£1 Dorados our forefathers believed them, possess a sufficient abundance of wealth 
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' usabilities of wealth. Auckland is the most convenient port fdr carrying on trade 
.MNreen them and New Zealand, and has glready engaged, in what will become ad 
;it)iportant traffic, scores of imall craft and at least two steamers. But space would fail 
<if all yere to be told that the Auckland of the future will certainly be, long before 
the sun begins to burn fow. It will be a sort of Neapolitan Livei’ijool, with docks, 
viiarve^ shipbuildingjyards, and immense warehouses, and also a kind of T^rrhefiian 
Portsmouth, with wat-ships, forts, and arsenals. ^ 

* It cannot be dodbted that the circumstances of a more genial climate, of natural S 
features more varied, fantastic, and rugged, of a situation amidst apparent infinitudes 
of ocean, of economical conditions of existence which take all the fever, strife, and 
bitterness out of the struggle- for a livelihood, of contact and amalgamation with other 
races, and of a somewhat diflerent diet — it Tjannot be* doubted that these circumstances 
are slowly evolving from the original Anglo-Saxon elements a people which will differ 
from the parent stock as much as, and probably a great dgal more than, the typical 
American of the States docs ; or as the Spaniard of the Mexican plateaus difters from 
him of the Castilian sierras; or as the Boer of the South African mountains from the 
jj^odding Dutchman of dykes and canals. What by the lapse of centuries will becojne . 
the leading characteristics of the inhabitatits of this maMtime city it would be pre- 
sumptuoxis to predic.t in detail ; but it cannot be wrong to say that they will not be 
quite the same as those which will be developed in the inhabitants of mom southern 
cities — Dunedin, for examine, where the climalo is colder, and there is less diversity^'^of 
type among the pi*csont settlers. Doubtless they will be a vivacious and pleasure-, 
loving community of merchants and sailors, with an aristocracy of politicians a»d men 
of letters, though their policy may be more dashing than prudent, and theii’ literature 
more brilliant than profound, more Byronic than Wordsworthian, more Pickwickian than 
Johnsonian. 

Altogether, Auckland is a place twice blessed — blessed in climate and blessed in 
situation, blessed in the present and likely to be more than ever blessed in the future 
provided its municipal conduct be in accordance with those laws which, with cities as 
with men, arc the inexorable conditions of greatness. 
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THROUGH TASMANIA BY RAIL A^U ROAD, 

• 

Prom Bumio to LauuocHton — Castra and ith Oritrin — ^Hamilton-on-Forth — Latrobe^Deloraine^Westbtiisr^ 
Haglcy—^naxnby and Sir Richard Dry — Bishopsbnumo — Longford — Pertli— F^om Launpeston Jo HolMU3|b 
by Road — Epping Forest and Cleveland—A Railway Disaster — Cnmpliell Towtv— Ross — Horton College*^' 
Mona Vale—Tunbridge — ^The Half-way Mouse” — Oatlandb— Jericho — Melton^ Mowbray — Green PoucL^ 
Bagdad — Pontville — Horseshoe Bridge — ^Bridgewater Causeway. 

I N other articles on Tasmania, wo have conducted our readers through the principal 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Hobart, of the Lakes, of Launceston, 

and of the North-West Coast, afifl. have also taken them to Mount JJischoff We will 

# 

now make the famous Mount our starting-jdaco i'or another trip. The journey here- 
from to Launceston must-be by rail to Burnie, the town which has risen on Emui Bay. 
This is a prettily-situated little place, of increasing importance. A coach runs daily 
hence to Foimby. Having made the excursion from Launceston along tho coast by 
water, it will give agreealde variety to do the return journey by land. 

The roiid is a very pleasant one. It is ajrnost always within sight of tho sea, an& 
in some places actually on the hard sand of the bc'ach. From l^lverstone, through 
which it passes, a plauk-road runs to the s<‘ttlement of Castra, interesting both for its 
hi^ory and for its influence on the colonisation of this jiart of Tasmania. In tho year 
18()7 the Tasmanian Government was induced by Colonel Oawford, a reti)*ed Indian 
officer, tto set apju't a block of 50,000 acres for selection by officers of tho Indian Civil 
and Military Services. Tho colonel published a pamphlet which was cir<*ulat(*d widely 
throughout India and had the ettbet of drawing the attention of Indi.m officials to 
tho advantages of Tasmania as a place of retreat for their old ago. It induced many 
such to come here on their retirement from active service, and many of those who 
came remained in tho colony ; few, however, took up the land (»rtbrcd in Castra, though 
the terms seemed very advantageous. They found it on the whole as cheap to buy 
cultivated land as to clear a holding for' themselves in this heavily-timbered district 
The result of Colonel Crawford’s scheme, however, has been to introduce a laijjge 
numlier of gentlemen settlers amongst the residents of the Nortli-West Coast The 
colonel’s own estate and his very pleasant country residence arc within tho Castra 
boundaries. 

From Ulvcrstone the coach-road runs more inland, and passes through Hamilton 
on-Forth, about four miles up the river. It is a pleasantly-situated township, with a 
curiously-shaped bridge connecting tbo portions tliat lie on tho opi)()sito sides of the 
river. A considerable number of retired Indian officials live in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton. It is also the residence of Mr. James Smith, the discoverer of the Hotint 
Bischofl* tin-deposits. Tho next stage of tho journey brings us to tho Don, and the 
next to Formby, the tenninus of tho Launceston and Western Line. Till within the 
last few years the Western Railway ended at Deloraine. I'lie extension to ’Formby 
was completed early in 1885. " 


1 
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The only place worth particular mention between Formby and Delorame is 
Ltfcrobe It is ot recent growth, is one of th^ largest of the country towns of Tasmania^ 
«i)d is important os the mart of an extensive agncultural district It is prettily 
ntuated on the Mersey, vlhich widens olit into a lagoon a little way below the town. 
The lagoon has a navigable channel near its right bonk, and httlo steamers ply up and 
jown 1^ channel h^lwcun Fonnby and Latrobc. The left bank, two miles off, is a 
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series of bays and inlets, well wooded, and studded with farms, mills, and private 
xesi^ncos The steam trip between the two towns furnishes a delightful little water 
excur^on^for a fine morning The relative importance of Latrolie amongst country 
tovniships in Tasmania may be inferred from the fact that the only Tasmanian 
newspaper published elsewhere than in Hobart or Launceston is issued in this town, 
sad that two English banking companies and one Tasmanian company have branch 
ewtshl^ments here, conducting their business in handsome buildings erected expressly 
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for the purpose. It' is, moreover, the only town in the island which has an organist ; 
fire-brigade. ^ ' 

A journey of two hours from Latrobe brings us to Deloraino. This township ijb ' 
prettily situated on the Meander, its buildings* occupying botih sides of the river, which , 
is crossed by a substantial bridge. The town lies high, and from some parts of it^ 
especially from the Anglican Church of St. Mark, a very fine wew is obtainid of a 
riph grazing country shut in by mountains. The land now devoted chiefly to pasture V 
f was formerly the most productive wheat-grooving distri(*.t in the island. A quartCt* 
of a century ago there was a lai'ge annual export of wheat to Victoria, and it was 
to facilitate this trade that the Launceston and Deloraine Railway was constructed^ on 
an extravagantly expensive scal 9 ^ but by the time it was opened in 1867 the wheat 
c->jport from Tasmania had dwindled into ‘insignificance, owing to the competition of 
South Australia. Hence Deloraine remains in extent and population pretty muCh what 
it was twenty years ago. ♦ It is a favourite resort of anglers, as the river abounds in 
the delicious grayling or cucumber fish, rather absurdly designated “the herring” in 
this and some other parts of the colony. 

« Omitting the less important stations of this line, the next stoppage is at Westbur)i. 
a large, straggling tovvnsMp centrally situated amongst fine fertile plains. The 
surrounding country is of imposing aspect, the western hills forming the background 
of the picture, with Quamby’s Hlutf, an isolated moimtain, standing forward like an 
outpost of the lofty range. Wo next pass Hagley, chiefly interesting from its vicinity 
,to the magnificent Qiiamby Estate, formerly the property of the late Sir Richard Dry, 
His rer;iaiiis lie beneath the chancel of a beautiful little Gothic church erected at his 
expense, and pennanently endowed by a gift of land from his estate. He was a native 
of the colony, and a noble sy)cciinen of a true colonial gentleman; as refined in mind, 
manner, and intellect as if he had habitually mingled in the most cultivated society 
of Europe. A tablet in Hagley Church bears the following inscription : — “ This 
chancel — beneath which repose the remains of Sir Richard Dry, Knight, first Speaker of 
the House of Assembly, at the time of his decease Premier of Tasmania, and founder 
of this church — was erected by his fellow-colonists as a permanent memorial of their 
affbetion and regard.” ^ 

The next noticeable station after Hagley is, that of Bishopsboume, near which lies 
the Bishopsboume Estate, whence ClirisPs College, Hobart, derives the principal portion 
of its endowment. We then come to Longford, the most interesting and largest of ‘ 
those older country townships, which have latterly boon far outstripped in wdklth and 
population by Beaconsfield, Waratah, Latrobe, and other towns recently^ called into 
existence through the rapid development of the north-west portions of the ifitehd* . 
Several of the oldest families in the colony reside in the neighbourhood of Lpngfb^, 
and from an early period in the history of Tasmania it has been the centre of 
important pastoral and agricultural district. The Longford Stock Show, which t^feej8(;<v 
place annually in October, is famed throughout Australia, and brings puichae^ 
all the other colonies. The most conspicuous building in Longford is a laa^. ^ 
diapely Anglican church situated in aii enclosure of ten acres. It hfts a 
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^ nevor been compfeted; the clock was a gift from William IV. of England. 

"TlSb grounds around the chiurch arc beautifully planted, and kept in admirable order, 

; ,aild. in the rear of the building is a stone marking the grave of the mother of the 
first ' child pf European paifcntage born in* Tasmania. 

After Longford the train stops at Perth, a quiet country village, and three miles 
further 4^n at«the Ev#n(lale Junction, where the main line coalesces with ^the western 
Ifaie. This brings ite round again to the Northern Capital, which we will now ma]^e 
ofir starting-point for a description of the main road. * 

Up to the time when the main line of railway was completed, the communication 
between Hobart and Laiu>ceston was by means of a tiiU5, well-constructed road running 
right through the iskmd, and known as the main rojtd. The journey between the 
two towns occupied about fifteen hours. The coaches were built exactly on the modfl 
of the T)ld-style coaches of England. They w'cre driven four-in-hand, and the stages 
varied* from eight to twelve miles in length. Fifteen hours, at a stretch was rather 
too long for enjoyment; but those who were in the habit of travelling this road in 
the coaching days can hardly fail to have a* vivid recollection of the iiJtense delight 
* })|[brded by the first half of the journey; while such as wore able to take their time, 
stopping at one of the midland townships and completing the journey next day, found 
the whole delightful. To visitors from England old enough to remember the days of 
stage-coaches, it was like a renewal of youth to sit on the box-seat behind four fine 
horses going at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. The stoppages for change 
of horses afforded the opportunity of occasional refreshment, and there was a nice^ 
dinner at the half-way lioitse, with sufficient time to enjoy it. The journey by the 
main road was more interesting than the journey by rail, and far pleasanter 
in every particular except the matter of time. The road traverses a richer country, 
the views from the road are finer, and a stranger could fonn a far better estimate 
of the general characteristics of Tasmania from the excursion by road than from the 
railway jounioy. There is no longer complete stage-coach communication between 
Launceston and Hobart, hut the journey by road is often made in private carriages 
or hired vehicles, and it is a favourite feat of bicyclists to traverse the whole distance 
(Ifil miles) in one day. 

The start froiri Launceston is by .Wellington Street, and leads up a rather stiff 
hill. At the crest of this there is a turn to the left; hut, before passing round, the 
traveller ought to pause and look down upon one of the loveliest scones he has ever 
beheld, ^bc town, the valley of the Esk, and the coui*se of the Tamar, lie displayed 
before him yi glorigus panorama. A drive’ of eleven miles through a fine and fertile 
country brings us to Perth, already mentioned as a station of the Launceston and 
We^em Railway. This was the first stage from Launceston in the coaching days. 


Two stagi^ beyond Perth we arrive at Cleveland, a village which wears an air of 
i decay. From this part of the road a fine view is ^obtained of Ben Lomond, which, with, 
W of 6,010 feet, is with one exception the loftiest of Tasmanian mountains. 

Cleveland is reached we have entered the region of Epping Forest, 
o j: for about twenty miles, and through the whole forest district the toad 
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runs in a perfectly 'straight line. Emoipng from the forest we shortly oome to a 
'side inn known as “The Comers,” where coach-road branches to Fingal and tte 
Coast A line of rail from “The Comers” to Fingal was opened in July, 1886. 
festivities which accompanied ' » *. 

the formal opening were 
mtfrred by a sad disaster on 




BEN LOMOND. 


the return to Hobail The train 
ran off the line at one of the 
sharp turns in the main line, and 
the driver and stoker were killed, 
and a number of passengers severely 
injured, amongst tho latter being 
three members of the Administra- 
tion — the Premier, the Treasurer, 
and the Attorney-General 

About seven miles of good open road over grass plains brings us to Campbell 
Town, the most important of the midland township.s. Here the Midland Agricultural 
Association holds its annual show, which is ccyisidered one of the great events of the 
year in Tiusmauia, and is almost always attended by the Governor and Administration 
for the time being. To anyone travelling at leisure, Campbell Town is a very 
desirable place at which to break the journey, for it has excellent hotel accornsnodaiao^ 
Tho town consists of one long street, foraving part of tho main road. A^small stroairi 
mns through it, and is crossed by a bndge ; this is the Elizabeth River, a tributary .of 
the Macquarie. As one enters the township from tho north, the first object; tihwt !,- 
attracts attention is the graceful spire of St Andrew’s Presbyterian Chumh, rjsiltg;;,' 
above a grove which conceals from view the chancel and the manse. Furtn^ 
picturesque and peculiarly-shaped mill is passed, overhanging the Elizabeth Riyul^'l^^v!.. 
looking like an isolated tower of some Khemsh castle. It is a tall, square ' 
with small windows, and a corner turret rising to a peak a few feet abore 
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,; For. some miles the road has ran across the high central table-land of th.e iskod,. ^ 
. . wtht dim grazing plains on each side. There are no hedges on the roadside, ai>d for 
. mAny^^^ there is scarce an undulation in the ground. A little more than eight 
' miles 0 ' this road brings^ the traveller *to Boss, a pretty little township lying on the 
, Heoquaiie Biver, crossed ^re by a long stone bridge with strong abutments, capable of 
nesting any^ force to which the floods may expose it in seasons of heavy rain *The' 

. plains terminate here, and as we enter Boss hem the north we have rising ground^to 
ear left and in &ont of us. After crossing the *bridge, the highway turns ofl' abruptly *• 
and runs straight for about throe miles. Near the end of this stretch of road we see 
on our right hand, .a gooji way off on tjie hillside, a large brick building with a tower. 
This is Horton College, one of the four chief grammar-schools of the island. It v^as 
foimded by Captain Horton, of Summercotes, whosd ‘touse lies nearly opposite to ^it, 
on the, left-hand side of the road; and the management is vested in the Wesleyan 
Conf^nce. A little further on wo come in sight of the, largest and handsomest 
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coohtiy residence in the island, the noble mansion of Mona Yale, built by Mr. Bobcrt 
Eemode, the flither of the' present owner. The iamily is of Manx origin, and Mona, 
V. many ‘^ill remember, is the old Jjatin name for the Isle of Man. The grounds are 
1 heaa^lly laid out, and a flne ornamental lake ^ds greatly to their charm. In the 
{ grazing-ground adjoining Mr. Kermode's residence the encampment of vohm- 

/ the permanent defence force is annually held. 
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A few miles m6re and we are at Tunbridge, a township with little attjractipn ill 
Itself, but a good starting-placc for a visit to the lakes. A little beyond Tunbiidge:>ia 
the “Half-way House,” the central point of the main road. The village in which it 
stands is known as Aiitill Ponds ; it contains several Engl^ish-looking country-houses, 
with well-kept gardens and fine hedges. Nino miles beyond lies Oatlands, 1,340 foot 
abdve the sca-level. This is the highest part of the central table-land of Tasmania, and 
the air is clear and bracing. The town is built on the margin of Lake Dulverton, 
f' which in dry summers is sometimes* a mere swamp. J^ake Tibferias lies eight mil^S 
further on, and is not seen from the main road. Oatlands is a neat, clean, little town, 
less scattered than most country townshiJ>s, find consisting of^ one good street, which is 
itself part of the main road. The houses, as well as the public buildings, are mostly 
built of stone. Like Ballarat in* Victoria, Oatlands is said to bo entirely free from rats. , 

“ No rat gives a ball in Oatlands Town Hall.” The most prominent object in the sur- 
rounding landscape is thp Table Mountain, which bounds the view to the westj^ The 
top is perfectly horizonUl, stretching for miles in n straight line, and terminating 
in a deep perpendicular precipice, forming an exact right-angle with the lino of the 
suyimit. Oatlands lies four and a half miles from the main railway, and is connected 
with it by a branch line. Kor a distance of ^thirty-fiv(^ miles, by the way, the railway 
diverges widely from the coach-road, so that the townships and (jountry-houses from 
Oatlands to Brighton got no benefit from it. Along that portion of the road coach- 
traffic is still maintained. 

The stage after Oatlands is Jericho, unattractive in itself, but with some good sheep- 
nms in its neighbourhood, and some fine stud-paddocks. The next noticeable 
is Melton Mowbray, a most desirable halting-placc for anyone travelling at leisure. 

As may be inferred from its name, it is the centre of the principal hunting country of 
the island. Periodical meets for kangaroo-hunting are held hero during the season. 
Five miles beyond is Green Ponds, also called Ketripton, from a Mr, Kemp, who settled 
in this district in the early days of the colony, and has left behind him numerous 
descendants. This gentleman, who canm from New South Wales, where he had held an 
important official position, w'as one of the most active movers in the arrest and deposition 
of Governor Bligh, He died at the ago of 103 or 104. Kempton, ninety-two miles fmip 
liaunccston and twenty -nine from Hobart, is ^ pleasantly situated on a small rivulet 
which joins the River Jordan at a little distance; it consists of one long street ex- 
tending along the main road. 

As we leave Green Ponds wo have a continuous ascent of two miles. JiVhen we 
arrive at the crest of the acclivity a rnagniticent view bursts upon our sight Tlie 
character of the scenery entirely changes, and we look down upon a thoroughly Scotch 
landscape of mountains and valleys, in place of the long plains and table-lands of tho 
midland districts. We are at the highest, point of the road over Constitution HIU^ aind 
the scene before us is the finest of the whole journey from north to south. ^ / 

At the end of the next stage is Bagdad, in a district comprised hi a 
and a half miles long, and on an average one mile wide. Hero- are many 
orchards in a high state of cultivation, while fine large stone houses lie at .inteiTT^ ; 
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aloHj^ the road. These are\ino'stly residences of the descendants of early settlers. Ait ; / 
;^BtVilIe, a few miles further on — known also as Brighton— the long bond made by 
the railway has brought it round again to the vicinity of the math road, and 
for the rest of our journey the two roads run pretty close to one another. The chief 
atreet of the township is* part of the main road, and slopes dov^n towards the Jordan 
«nvule^ which at tigs part is a somewhat turbulent stream in winter, biUi little more 
• than a succession of water-holes in summer. Just before it crosses the bridge the raad 
bends suddenly and somewhat awkwardly, and as a consequence accidents to coaches • 
have been more frequent hero than at other part of the main road. Beypnd 
the bridge the road rises, and there is •a four miles* drive over a fine open table-la^d. 
Then comes a bridge which leads the road round tj\a head of a creek, in an abrupt 
bend; it is called the Horseshoe Bridge, and the bend is a very decided Tnodificatk)ii 
of the •much more abrupt bond, of the Old Horseshoe Bridge, whose ruins we see a 
little* way off to our right. Half-a-mile further is Bridgewater, with its causeway. 

The Berw'cnt is very wide at this part, and os we drive across, the view up the river 
is particularly striking. All that lies between this and the capital, including the caiise- 
• yay itself, has already been described in our article on the Environs Hobart? in 
Vol. I., pp. 155 — 107. • * 




THE BULLOCE-DRIVER 



Meeting a Bullock Team in the Forest— Silence-Breakere— The Art of Blasphemy— “ Only an Artist 

" only Language Understanded of Bullocks— The Bishof^ and the«Biilloe)pJ}riTed^^« 

A Compromise— Not a Bad Sort of Fellow— Regarded Maritally— A NotA 
Principle of Nomt*nclature. * ^ 


^BJJLLOCK team is always a characteristic acid 
pictifresque sight, whether met with in the 
quiet streets of a country township, or raising, 
clouds of dust along a dry and hot roadway, 
far awa}^ fronj. - human habitation. Should the 
meeting bo in the township, the driver is, 
perhaps, ‘‘ yarning ” to the storekeeper, or 
drinking at the hotel-bar, for time is no more an 
object to him than to the beasts who lie outsid^, 
moodily trying with their ears to flap the myriads of 
flies from their glazed eyes. 

More picturesque is it to corno across a team in 
the depth of a bush-forest, as the leaders appear from 
•behind the vast boles of giant gums, and we catch glimpses of tho others toiling 
after, 5ragging along a log through miiy tracks, or over delicately-tinted heath-flowers 
and native fuchsias, bearing down saplings of bluo-leaA^ed gums and clusters of golden- 
tinted tqfts of honeysuckle, and leaving behind them h trail of smothered and crushed 
loveliness. 

Of course Ave know the bullocks are coming long before they come ; wo hear the 
loud cracking of the cinici thonged Avhip, as it flicks out pieces of flesh from their 
quivering hides, or breaks with loud report harmlessly in the air over their heads, as 
their master’s mood may be. Wo hear loud echoes of adjectives prefixing tho *'Get 
up, Scarlet I” “Wake up, Spotty!” “Hold on. Strawberry!” in the deep and full toMes 
oi the bullock-driver — echoes Avhich somehoAV seem in unison with the mocking bursts, 
of eldritch mirth of the laughing jackass on the tree-limb close at hand. AustraliaU^ 
birds do sing and chatter, and tho flowers send out exquisite perfume, but tho spaces, 
are so vast, and the flavours so delicate, that it takes a laughing jackass and tf bullcK^K! : 
driver combined to destroy the mighty ^spirit of silence. Between ,them tfeey can it 
most effectually. / 

Not long ago I met a typical bullock-driver in the forest He was tiying W 
a log of about two and a half tons, and had some very slushy ground to get 
brother driver had obliged him Avifh the loan of his team to help him out 
trouble, and between tliem they were raising the woodland eehoes wit3i a 
It seemed a competition in swearings and the united teams of about twenty? 
oxen were having a trying time of it As I drew near to the owner 
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tcith my note-book in hand, he eyed me distrustfully for /a moment, and m .r4t2|i^ '% ' 

threatening tone asked if 1 was a (adjective) reporter. “No,” I replied, prdmpt^^i; 
“only an artist” Upon that he became bland in a moment, and with 
gentlemanly intonation invited “Scarlet” and “Strawberry” to go on. At tWj, 
unwonted tones the poor dumb aiirnals became so confused that they neatly 
down in the enud, Tlie driver then permitted me to help him with the crank Up rai^/ 
,tlie load, and seemed surprised that J could lift it He iniorme^ me that the only 

^ mode of treating bullocks, if you would have them care for you, was the smori^ 
application of the whip or the thick en<J of the stick, accompanied by the running 
cojnmentaries of which he was such a master.* “Bless your eyes,'’*he remarked, “tl». 
poor beasts don’t know no other. Jqjiguage.” ‘But supposing you were converted, what 

then ? ” I asked of him, insinuatingly. “ If I was to get convertotl, it would be a 

bad look-out for them poor bullocks,” he replied, very seriously; “they would pine 
away, poor things, and never do any good after.” * 

A story is told of a bishop who in the early days was using the services of a 
bullock-team. Shocked at the driver’s language, he reasoned with the man, and 
persuaded hjm to use words of less dreadful import The driver readily assented, an4 
for some time all went smoothly, but at length a specially bad part of the road was 
reached, and the team omne to a dead halt. After some delay, representations were 
made to the bishop that, unless the old language were employed, there was a very good_ 
oUbnee of their remaining at that particular spot all night This w’as the compromise 
effected, as the bishop made tight his gaiters : — Perhaps, under the circumstances, you 
might swear a little; but iirst I will walk on ahead.” 

In spite of his eccentric notions, the bullock-driver is not in my humble 
judgment l*ad sort of fellow. It is generally reported that there wore good-natured 
men even amongst the slave-drivel’s, and why not amongst the bullock-drivers ? Only 
the latter are apt to draw the line of human kindness at bullocks, as the other drivers 
did at negroes. I don’t think a biUlock-driver would kick or abuse his wife if she did 
not aggravate him too much, yet, if I were a maiden, I should pause before I answered 
“Yea” to one of this professioa Ho might be kind, and again he might not But 
most would be inclined to fancy that his daily occupation would have a tendency <td 
make him forget the quality of mercy, * 

It is said to be the custom of the bullock-driver to christen his bullocks after/ 
the namas of his friends and enemies. They tell mo that he treats his friends w^, 
and puts his enemies in the front, and when the team requires whipping, *the, lash 
does not fall on the namesakes of his friends. Historj'^ speaks of ene whe was a iecB , 
hot Conservative in his notions. His team was composed of the prominent thembeni. . 
of the British Parliament. Some wore Liberals and some Conservatives, and 
distribution of his arguments, which wore both forcible and incisive, he .imitated ’.IpICf 
Johnson in securing tliat the “Whig* dogs” should get the worst of it One 
sale he bought two new bullocks, and christened them “Disraeli” and '‘<3fladst<^,‘^’r;jj^| 
he gave the animals their new ^ames a grim smile crossed Ms face, and ettei 

bystanders observed, “Heaven help poor Gladstone; hell be dead in a mdnth4‘’ 

>' ■ . ' • vt,,' 
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THE ILLAWARRA DISTRICT. 

' “tljib Diftriot Defined— Begaided Agrionltnially — ^Railway FaoilitieB— The Start from Sydney—]^ Train from 
Waterfall— Taking Coach* to Clifton— From Compbelltown to Wollongong by Coacfi— A Walking Trip 
■ *^m Clifton — The Ascent of the Bulli Pass — The View from Webber’s Look-Ont — Prom Clifton to 

Wollongong by Traftt-Frimitire Arrangements— The South Bnlli Mine Mystery — Wollongong —Kiama — 
William Beach’s Ei^ly Ilome— Shellharbonr — Imposing on the Natires— The Aboriginals — The Blowhoi|p— 
* Drives from Kiama — Anthills — Ascending Gambewarra*Motmtain — Kangaroo Valley and Barrengarry— 
Pitsroy Palls — Moss Vale— Back to Sydney. 

I N luxuriance of 'vegetation and richness oi soil the Illawarra district stands firsf in 
the colony. It is exquisitely situated, and has pleasantly-varied climate. Tte 
district consists of a narrow strip of coast ebuntry, beginning a few miles to the south ^of 
Sydney, lying between the coast ranges, and extending southwards for a distance of about 
sixty* miles. To show its importance from an agricultural point of view, it may be 
stated tliat on a low estimate over half a million cows are milked daily -within its area. 
Many of the prosperous and clean-looking ftmns aro the property of the formers them- 
* ^Ives, whilst others are rented from wealthy resident landlords. The native gras!5eB,aro 
abundant in the paddocks, which in some instances have ‘been rendcre'd more valuable 
by the judicious sowing of English grasses. The farmers are thrifty and well-to-do; 
the farms and dairies are models of cleanliness, and present a pleasing picture ; and so 
favourable arc the conditions that during the summer Sydney dealers aro able to buy 
their butter at from .3d. to Gd. per pound. The district has long been famous also for 
its coal-mining operations, but more especially since the strike at Newcastle in 1888, 
which resulted in an enormous increase in the Illawarra output. 

Now that the Illawarra railway section has been completed, communication is 
established between Sydney, Wollongong, and Kiama Fonnerly, resident# on the 
southern coast had to leave the train at Clifton and take the coach to Waterfall ; and 
although this drive may now lie avoided, it is so full of loveliness that no one who 
devotes the extra time to it can help feeling fully compensated. 

Leaving Sydney by the early train, one ’passes through Eveleigh, Hurstvillo, and 
Marrickville, with their closely-packed workmen’s cottages. Soon Amclifte and Terape 
are reached, where a charming country ,is traversed, flat at first, -with clear, bright sand 
/ imd a fair slope to the sea. The scenery soon changes from flats to gently-sloping downs ; 
or rises, as at Amclifte, to a bold sandstone formation, rich in flowers and forest growth. 
At Com« there is a glorious view of St George’s river, -with its numerous creeks and bays. 
'Past Sutherland, Lqftu.s, and Heathcote, in -less than an hour the train reaches Water- 
, foil Two five-horse coaches are here waiting for passengers. The village is not 
imposing. It apparently possessses but four houses — the Heatchcote Hotel, a store, 
bakery, ajud refreshment rooms whore “tea, coftee, cocoa, and summer drinks are- 
; , ptovi^, with first-rate cigars.’’ The falls from which the village is named are two 
iiiiles frorn the station. One has a descent of 110 feet ; and a fine -view can be had of 
in the Valley Creek, extending beyond Port Hacking. 

' V « \ half an hour before the luggage and passengers were stowed away, and the 
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coach only started when it was found impossible to cram ytnytbing else upon it, One 
passenger reckoned that there were over, three tons on the vehicle, and absolutely 
refused to take the tnp, preferring a buggy to the discomforts and dangers of a stage- 
coach 1 procured a fairly good seat on the rdbf, where wo sc^ five a side, although the 
eoach could not hold more than three on each side with any dcgf'ee of comfort. The drive 



A SAVVIES' CAMP 

lasted exactly an hour, and presented a scries of pictures which gave fair promise of the 
glorious scenery so abundant in the Illawarra district. At intervals Jhe roc^y fastnesses 
are broken b_y deep valleys, in which the cabbagc-trcc palms are seen in profusion. 
The abundance of those is one of the features of the district The clematis and other 

a 

creepers are entwined from tree to tree, and in the midst of the wealth of (bliage the 
graceful fronds of laige tree-ferns may be seen, while the nakedness of the trunks of 
the innumerable gum-trees is relieved by the staghorn or bird’s-nest fern. 

The road wound so much that it almost made one giddy ; nor did one gain consola- 
tion from tlie remark of a fellow-traveller as we arrived at a very narrow portion of thtt' 
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v on either side precipitous bank — ^*'1 guess this cotfch would down 

ttere if ehe once got a start. The bush-flowers were in all their beauty, a perfect 
of colour being presented by a species of golden heather ; bush -lilies were also 
ASindant. The birdless ^bush ” bore oflt its reputation, for not a feathci* of any sort 
could be seen during the*drive. After leaving Waterfall the road rises to the summit 
pf ll6u(^t Wei^tmacott^ Delicious shade is aflbrded by the trees, whose branches overlfang 
• the road. The Bull^ and Wollongong road is left, and wo turn sharply, catching sigjit 
cff Camp Crock, where some little time ago an imihense camp was formed for the navvies 
who were working on the railway. 

The climax of* beauty awaits us as w^ 
find ourselves at the top of Bald Hill.- A 
fresh sea-breeze salutes us ; at our feet the 
white-orcstcd waves of the Pacific rush 
merrily by until they break on the sands. 

The coast-lino stretches from Port Hacking 
Point on the north to Five Islands on the 
• south. One can make out the positions of the 
doal Cliff* mine, the Bulli jetty, the san^^ of 
Wollongong, with its lighthouse; and not far 
to the south of Wollongong is the Tom Thumb 
Lagoon. Again, further south aro Charcoal 
and Dapto, and Bong Bong and Saddleback, 
two well-known landmarks. A ripple of foam 
marks the edges of the Five Islands, which at 
one time were probably joined to the mainland. 

These islands, which aro uninhabited, form a 
conspicuous mark south of Wollongong. It 
was at sunset that wo saw this magnificent 
panorama, which vrill not soon be -^rforgotten. 

It is all the more impressive as the road 

gi^es a sudden turn, and the whole scene is brought before one in on instant. 

The driver was no lover of the pi<;turesque, and drove on at a spanking trot past 
the late Judge Hargrave’s house. A small navvies’ camp next attracted attention — a 
few hurriedly-constructed tents, which a strong wind would bring down with a run (tlireo 
or four were lying on the ground as we passed, the owners sitting outside, smoking their 
pipes quite unconcernedly) ; then wo saw the railway cutting and the entrance to the 
^ Bkld Hill Tunnel, noticed the spot where a landslip took place, destroying the labour of 
. months, and at last drew up at a temporary railway station. Here ended our journey 
hy bo ^ 

, , Hayh^af taken train, a five minutes’ run through a tunnel and luxuriant glen brings 
; to Clifton. This village boasts of a church, a School of Arts, with library, a Public 

it is magnificently situated at the foot of the Illawarra Range, ^ 
views over the jfmt The population mostly consists of miners, of whom 
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i\J[>out ono hundred and fifty find employment at the advent Coal Cliff iixine^ ;^ 
'vdsiting the mine, one realises the immen^j value of the property. The wages : 

men are so high as to preclude any Jikolihood of strikes, such as have been, prevalfi^t 
in northern collieries, for they average from twelve to sixteen, shillings a day. The pi^;: 
for coal-trucks is mucji exposed to easterly gales. Since its ^construction it has been 
twice destroyed, and fears are entertained that it may be some d^iy swept awajjr Sy a# 
^streng wind from that quarter. Fortunately heavy easterly gales ajp rare. 

» The Bulli Pass may be reached from Sydney by a road which is fairly good foi 
riding. The best way, however, is to take the train to Campbelltown, and from there 
th^ day-coach to Wollongong, a distance of thirty-six miles. • For 'the finst few miles 
of the drive the road passes thi^nigh “cleared” land, with homesteads scattered about. 

Appin the scenery is peculiarly barren, nothing being visible but sandstone ranges 
and gum-trees, of which the visitor to Australia is heartily sick before he has 43oen a 
week in the colony. A few miles beyond Appin (eight miles), the scenery changes to 
a rich succession of glorious views. A halt is made to visit Webberis Look-out (1,170 
feet). The co&ch proceeds by the Bulli Pass ; at the foot the village of Bulli is passed, 
andi after seven miles of a level road Wollongong is reached. ^ 

From Clifton the best pfan is to drive or€walk. 1 preferred the latter. Taking the 
train to Robinsvillc, wo proceeded up the coach-road from Wollongong to Campbelltown. 
Soon the ascent begins up the Bulli Pass proper. One is often reminded of the Undercliff 
at*Ventnor by the formation of the rocks and tl^e intense greenness of the trees. As 
^ rule, the great fault of Australian landscape lies in its want of colour. Here there is 
no such deficiency. Not to speak of the brilliant waratahs, bush-lilies, and countless 
other flowers, the precipitous cutting through which the road winds is thick with 
overhanging trees and shrubs of every variety of shade. Clieveden Woods in summer 
are not so beautiful as the foliage of tho Bulli trees. Palms, cedars, sassafras, nettle-trees» 
myrtles, lillipillies, pittosporums, and vines grow in dense masses; as one gazes down 
from tho Look-Out they appear like a solid cai’pet of foliage. Each tree is locked the 
ono with the other by creepers. Even the dead t^i-es are caught in their fall by others* 
and their boughs interlace and are supported by those of younger growth. This almost 
tropical luxuriance is due to the fact that ages ago the molten trap-rock, forced up froin 
below, spread over the surface, and in decomposing produced an extremely rich soU. 

Passing on, one notices the turn which leads to tho Cataract River, the home erf 
the lyre-bird. Soon we reach the top, and a sign-post tells us that Webber's Lock- 
Out is eighty yards distant. A platform has been thoughtfully erected — m 
carved with the initials of tho “many-hc^ed multitude.” , ^ / 

Standing on this platlbrm, one is on the edge of an immense precipice. Immediately . 
at your feet are miles of ferns, of cabbage-tree palms towering to a height sometimeg of . . 
100 feet, with their bimches of leaves only at tho top, and of tropical growth of the iqpfjt 
extraordinary richness and variety. Jt is a feast of colour — the air is deligWttlr^^r ' , 
ascent has been easy. For mountain-climbing, nothing equals the Bulli Pass; a 
invalid could walk up it without feeling, tired. The road is as smooth as coujid be 
and at the end thete is this unexpected treat When l recovered from his 
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:;'at ^t^is taarvel of the vegeta!|y[e world, he looks with equal admiration at the 

; sea, Ba:^d the sixty miles of coast stretched b^ond. The villages are like, toys, and the 
bullock-team which winds its way slowly up the hillside seems scarcely reah The 
dtiver tracks his whip, and the sound echoes up from hundreds of feet in the still air, 
tfll ^ou almost believe the story the man himself tells you wljen you meet him on 
yoiSr liesoent# More# than once when returning from Appin ho has, he siiys, stooef on 
• the Look-Out and \racked his whip to let his wife in the valley beneath know tiiiat 
fie is returning home to tea. This same bullock-team is heavily loaded with timber 
for making sleepers and props in the Bulli Mine, which annually yields 200,000 tona . 
of coal. Twelve bAllocka can hardly make fheir way, and, if they were not helped ^y 
the crack of the whip and decidedly novel oaths, wpujd probably come to a standstill. 

A short time since it was proposed to cut up a portion of this \drgin forest-land, whU^h’**^ 
constitfttes the remarkable feature of the Bulli scenery. Strong representations were, 
however, made to the Govormnent, and it is probable that before long the whole will 
become public property. Naturalists say that the reserve abounds not only in rare 
ferns, but in birds seldom seen else where. From here one can either visit the Cataract 
* JJiver on the way back, or return by a short cut through the bush. The latter course 
well repays the sliglit trouble and scramble. * 

Wollongong may be reac'hcd by train from Clifton. The sea breaks at the foot; of the 
embankment against huge rocks worn smooth with the constant action of the waves. 
Steamers are seen waiting to coal as one leaves the different collieries behind. Jiwt 
before reaching Austiiimer the lines of the North IllawaiTa Colliery are seen leadings 
up the cliff'. A long wait while the engine gets water gives one time to look* about, 
and realise how extremely primitive in many respects Australia still remains. In a 
district less than fifty miles from Sydney notices posted up at the stations inform us 
that Persons wishing to proceed by train are requested to hold up the flag by day 
and the lamp by niglit as a signal to the driver to stop. Under no other circumstances 
are these signals to be exhibited.” The “flag” is an iron staff' with a green head in 
shape like a spoon. From this arf&ngemcnt it may be understood how slowly trains 
travel. Even this arrangement is bettor than that prevalent on one of the chief steamer 
rc(tites in Sydney. If you wish to go by steamer at night, by an unwritten law you 
must strike a light, or the boat will pass you, regardless of shouts. No lamp whatever 
is provided on many of the piers. 

A more agreeable instance of primitivoncss exists at a neighbouring village. Here 
^there is *0116 church for the two or three hundred inhabitants. Taut dliommes, tant 
Every shade of religious opiniem ^exists here. The clergyman in whose 
parish the vUlago lies found that by reading the Church of England service only he 
raaohed but a small percentage of the people. A happy thought struck him. He 


jdm Smiday that in future at Morning Prayers he would read his own 

and in the afternoon he would give thq Congregational fonn, whilst in the 


on alternate Sundays he permitted one of the other sects to hold forth, until 
ha4 been spiritually edified. The arrangement has so far been carried out 
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Leaving Auatinmer we notice some deserted farmste^^, the site of fhei gwtd^. ' 
being indicated by the {Kjach-blossoiiis. ^ Bobinsville or two tounsts despe^ .t&. 
“do” the Bulli Pass. Past green trees and English-looking roads, and at last BdSl 
is reached. ‘ 

In March, 1887, there was a fearful catastrophe at the S<Suth Bulli Mine, the jetty. > 
of which is yisible from the railway. Over eighty people were kiljed. It .is a 
to ^.his day how the accident occurred. Suspicion is attaclied by som^ to the men belong- ' 
/ ing to the Unionist party, and it is ‘notorious that the conduct of the latter aftei^ 
the accident was shameful. Burial was in many instances refused to the “blackly/ 
as tiiose who are non-Unionists are termed^; stones were thrown, at the coffins; and more 
than once the officiating clergymen had to interfere to prevent serious disturbances at 
— cbp graveyard. The feeling ran so strongly dn both sides that the manager of one of the 
principal mines informed me that he himself gave orders that the first portion^^of the . 
mine opened up should be that in which the “blackleg” miners were. A plausible 
theory is that the Unionists wished to “ give a lesson ” to their nonconforming comrades, 
and arranged a plan which should frighten them, not calculating in the least the disastrous 
conjiequences which, as it turned out, attended their scheme. 

As Bulli station is left, *a traveller pointh^.out a clump of blackberry bushes. The 
story runs that they were introdiK^ed by an emigrant from England, who said he would 
die happy if he could only gather blackberries. He could then, he thought, imagine him- 
self back in his native village. Accordingly he procured at great trouble a cutting. It 
flourished, and in a year or two he had a hedge. In thirty years the neighbourhood was 
covered with them and blackberries, and they are now as thick in Bulli as the leaves 
in Vallombrosa. 


Wollongong, our destination for the present, is a thriving little town which is likely 
to acquire considerable importance. Its deficient harbour accommodation is as yet an 
obstacle to its progress, the basin holding at most fifteen vessels. The harbour-master, 
on the occasion of my visit, had been obliged to prevent two steamers which lay tossing 
outside from coming in ; he was also hourly expecting to receive a telegram from Sydney, 
announcing the departure for Wollongong ‘of the Marine Board steamer. If she arrived, 
she must completely block the entrance to the harbour, and all vessels in port woujd 
have to remain until the Marine Board authorities left. Mr. Wiley, a citizen to whose 
untiring agitation, lasting over many years, Wollongong is mainly indebted for its railway, 
is, with other leading residents, endeavouring to carry through the Harbour Trust scheme, 
the promoters of which are anxious to connect the useless sheet of water called Tom 
Thumb Lagoon, near the Racecourse, with the existing harbour. An^ alternative proposal 
is to dig a canal through to the Illawarra Lake. By either of these plans sufficient 
wharfage accommodation would be provided for mtmy years to come. By far the 
portion of the coal produced in the district is shipjied here for Sydney and qthor ]ports. 
Butter Is also exported in large? (jiian titles, about 800 tons being sent out each yi^i. 
The business portion of the town consists of one long street, where all the shops . 
stores are located; and several roads, about which picturesque little houses are do^tiis^ 


Behind Wollongong rise Mount Keira feet) and oli:^ giant heights 
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KiatiHAr the next point db our route, is twenty-five miles by rcfed from ^ 
Sfeamers also ply between the two ports. Living Wollongong in buggy or coach, the 
village passed through is Fig Tree, call^ after a Moreton Bay fig-tree with roots 
of enormous size. Crossing the rails belftnging to the Mount Kembla Colliery, we catch 
the. fit^ of many glimps& of the 
lll^Mfbra Railway, ^le road now 
• leads through pleasant pastoral 
country scattered with numerous 
- farms, the mines in the hills to 
our right being a noijiceable feature. 

At Brownville is shown the white- 
chimneyed cottage where William 
Beach, •the sculler, passed his early 
days f good views arc to bo had 
from time to time of Lake Illa- 
warra, his practising-groimd, and 
^e scene of his early victories. 

The lake is about ton miles in 
length and about ^ half as wide. 

There are plenty of wild ducks to 
be had for the shooting. It com- 
municates with the sea by a 
narrow channel, up wliich Flinders 
ajid Bass rowed, and where they 
had a narrow escape from the 
aborigines in 179G. Mullet Creek, 
which we cross, is a stream which 
forcibly recalls the Avon at Strat- 
ford, a resemblance which has 
evidently stmek some Warwick- 
shiro settler in the early days, as 
a village six miles distant bears 
the name of Avondale. The 
energetic pedestrian will find that 

: a climlf to the top of the Bong Bong Mountain will far more tha.n repay his toil. 
The country npw assumes a singularly* bleak appearance. For miles nothing can 
be seen but ring-barked trees, whose gaunt forms stand up in grim desolation. A 
jaatroW strip of water, scarcely a foot wide, is the Macquarie River, which takes its rise 
. in the . mountain of the same name a few miles distant. At the top of Stony Range, 
' litike Macquarie is seen. Shellharbour and its pretty little bay are soon reached. A pic- 
tUi*^ue bridge crosses Mimimurra River. Taking care to lay in a stock of oysters— 
beauties cost but a shilling — we listen to the story of a princely haul 
enterprising S;^II3y fisherman. A law had just been passed regarding tho 
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pteg^mtion of oystete in Sydney Harbour. Consequently, ^sters were fetching ^ 

prices. This man chartered a boat, and sailed down to Snollharbour with his two =sq9^v 
H e persuaded tlio aboriginals to help him in diving for the oysters. They VouM hying 
up rocks with a dozen or two oysters on them, whilst he stayed on deck and knocked 
them off. In a couple of days he had laid in a cargo worth! £300, and then, to use an 
expressive Australian ‘ term, ho “ cleared,” taking care not to pay the aborigiiydft^^"^h^^ 
their labour, and leaving his bill at the inn also unpaid. It was ,not until he had 1^ ^ 
' that the inhabitants realised the exttmt of the damage done, and the present stribt 
preserving regulations were passed in consequence of his action. It is not to be wondered 
at that the rascally tisherman has not siiit^c been heard of at SheDharbour. 

^ Before reaching Kiama, a long row of huts in a held by the roadside denotes the 
-rcainp of the aboriginals. They &re a sickly-looking set, and doubtless very different, 
both in physique and in morale, from their ancestors. They are practically paupers, 
Govenunent supplying th^tn with blankets, flour, tea, sugar, and sometimes boats.*. 

Kiama is prettily situated, but it is one of the dullest places conceivable. It has 
a harbour, but there are rarely any vessels in it ; moreover, it is dangerous during an 
easterly gale. In a seaport one usually tinds at least a boat of some sort, if only a 
rowing-boat! Kiama is not*a tishermaii's haunt, and the inhabitants have apparently 
not yet learnt the use of boats. Tliere is one attraction, hoAvover. Just outside the town, 
near the lighthouse, is a wonderful freak of Nature, the Kiama Blowhole, used by the 
residents as the Taipeian Rock used to bo of old, the difl'ercnce being that the victims 
are worn-out horses, not men. The Blowhole is a long narrow aperture of 25 or 
30 feet in diameter, not unlike Fingals Cave at Staff a. The rocks run inland for about 
eighty yards, narrowing gradually to a sort of crater. Staiiding on the rocks, the W'ater 
is seen seething and bubbling below. Every few moments a tremendous thud is heard 
iis the Waves dash against the rocks, and with an immense rush they force themselves 
through the cavity, drenching the spectator with spray. The rocks around are a white 
sheet of foam. The sun catches the waves in their fall, and for an instant a rainbow 
glints between, rock and sky. The ground quivers with the shock ; before one has 
quite recovered, other waves come in qiiidk succession, until, from sheer giddiness at the 
grandeur of the sight, one is fain to beat a retreat. If the weather is rough, it is wo?tb" 
while to climb a little further out, see the promontory, and view the entrance to the 
caveni. The sea diishes round the outer rocks, or bursts through the Blowhole, the 
. spray rising 200 or 300 feet high. The lighthouse at such times is seen dimly through the 
foam. Strange though it be, one sees, on a calm day, flocks of pigeons flyings to aud 
from their nests, built securely in some sheltered cranny. ' 

A w^alk of tw'o miles will bring the visitor to the Bonecra Vale and Waterfall, rich; 
in ferns and wild flowers. If time can be spared, a good view of the sea-coast niay b© 
had from the pavilion on the Agricultural Society's grounds. Boinbo Q]iany /givfts 
employment to a number of men in the township. There are other quarries, 
a large quantity of bhio-stone is exported, chiefly to Sydney. There are sevwd 
factories in the neighbourhood In most of them the plant Is of the latest 
method of working used by the Aylesbury Dairy Comi^c^w is closdy fpUowi^ 
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y, » radius (hero awl no less than twelve of these butter €actoiies, whii^ dc^ a', 

; . .ha^e local and export tradeS During the summer each firm sMids off three br font, 

. la^ shipnfents to England. * 

It is not advisable to trust to coach accommodation at Kiama Arrangements 
be made for a two-horse ^uggy to take one through to Moss Vale, breaking the journey, 
i^^ed,* at^Nowra, thirty miles from Kiama Another picturesque drive is through' 

• Eoberteon, skirting t^e Wingocarribee Swamp, to Moss Vale. Wo catch a glimpse of the 
)^e range and butts, where matches are frequency contested between the rifle corps^of « 
Kiama and the neighbouring villagea One of the chief matches is the annual contest 
with the Sydney Qmmmiw School team. , Th» boys pitch their tents close to the raftge, 
and got the benefit of a week’s holiday and an enjoyable outing. At the Messrs. Hill’s 
quarry, Bombo, operations are in full swmg. ^We dismdiflit to inspect this, the largest blue-t-, 
stone quarry in the district, and, prolonging our walk, look at another natural curiosfty 
rcsen^ling tho Kiama Blowhole.* A large rift has been fonned in the rock, forty feet 
in width at the mouth, narrowing to a few feet at the head. If the wind is favourable, 
the water may bo seen sending forth a small waterspout to nearly a. hundred feet 
■ upwards, the spray drenching the ^ound in its fall. The road rises ‘gradually, and 
enables us to catch glorious views of the sea » • • 

At intervals, as wo drive along, we notice large boxes nailed to trunks of trees. 
These, it appears, arc intended for bread, letters and newspapers, and any parcels which 
the mail-coach or other conveyance is bringing for the settlers whose homesteads are 
hidden away out of sight — sometimes three or four miles or more from the high- 
road. Tliat tho boxes are never robbed is creditable to the honesty of tn^vellers* 
and tramps. There is, however, a remarkable absence of poverty and theft in all these 
country districts. 

A curious feature in the landscape consists in the anthills, wluch in somennstances 
stand as high as a man. Sometimes these are built up against the stump of a dead 
tree, but they are more usually heaps of earth thrown up in field or bush. They are 
a source of constant annoyance to tlip farmer. The pleasure of driving is in a great 
measure spoilt by the singularly-depressing efl’ect produced by miles of unproductive 
•Jai^d, the clearing of which has been begun and then apparently abandoned. At night 
the dead eucalypti, with their varying shapes, have a decidedly weird effect, but in the 
broad daylight one longs for that wonderful machine, the stump-extractor, to eradicate 
these unsightly trees. It is often a matter of surprise that so little attempt has been 
mode to^ introduce trees of other species than the invariable gum. Even round the 
homeste^ls of the wealthier settlers, whose ^fanns ore 3,000 acres in extent, and who 
coimt their cattle by thousands, they tire usually contented to leave Nature pretty much 
as. they find it Their • gardens are often lieautiful, owing to the brilliancy of the 
, probably grown from seeds obtained from Reading! But there is none of the 

coinfortii^ feeling induced by the glorious shady nooks and scats which make an 
v country garden so pleasurabla 

} ■': the ShoaJhaven River for the second time, the road runs through 

oountiy as ftur aS;, Cambewarra village, at the foot of the CambewBrra .or. 
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ing this, ono Is entranced 
with the beautiful surroundings. 
The semi-tropi(*al luxuriance 
of the undergrowth, and the 
inagniii<‘ent feni - trees and 
palms, amongst •which a bril- 
liantly-plumaged king-parrot 
flits ever and anon, form a 
glorious foj’oground to the 
view, stretching over an im- 
mense distance to the south, 
embracing the inlets of Shoal- 
haven and eVook Haven, with 
Pigeon House Peak rising 
high above the other moun- 
tain-tops. At the top the road sweeps round, and enables ono to see the whole of 
the range of hills stret(*hing away as far as Jorvis Bay, with the many windings of 
the Shoalhaveu Kiv(*r ; whilst at one’s feet the Kangai*oo Valley bursts suddenly into 
view. It looks exquisitely peaceful, this strip of verdure nestling in the midst nof 
mountains, lying between the Cambowarra aijd Barrengarry ranges. The valley was 
probably at one time the bed of a lake. It abounds in sheltered daily farms, and 
much of the property is now of considerable value. Gold exists in the vicinity- 
according, at least, to local report ; whilst traces of kerosene and coal have also bem 
observed by persons resident in the locality. 

Kangaroo Valley, and indeed the whole of the Illawarra district, was a favourite 
haunt of the blacks, who are now, however, fast dying out. There is still a sottlenient** 
two miles from Barrengarry, where the queen of the tribe lives. When I (revisited the 
camp, it was occupied by a dozen aborigines, including three handsome ch^dren, who 
wore extremely shy, and rolled themselves in blankets the moment our party approached^ 
The homes '' are as described by early writers — consisting of J^rgo sheets of faeirk 
propped up with sticks, a tire being kept burning day and^night Tms is the only jsheW 
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Vigaiiuit wi&d and ndn. The queen herself is by no means handsome ; and her authoxAiy 
ifl^Kttle respected. * 


( 


The viullg'es of Kangaroo Valley and Barrongany are small, and do not contain 
any special features Our, two-horse bu^y takes us right through the valley, when a 
<^nb nf^four miles brin^ us to the summit of the Barrengar^ Hills. As tlie road 
'tecen&s, the aplendid foliage and the immense variety of dowers, ferns, creepers, 

• trees is again a source of wonder and pleasure. At length, twelve miles from Mnaa • 
talo, Fitzroy Falls, the special feature of the trip,, are reached. They consist of a series , 
.of cataracts, throe of which arc of considerable size, whilst there are a number of arng jlar 
ones, which, apart from the others, would be tiounted of importance. Tho Upper Fallk, 

which one sees tirst, take a leap of GOO ^et 

over a sheer precipice into an arm of the ^ ' 

Kangaroo Valley. Tho e^e is curried from the 
falls to the glen itself. Tho panorama stretches 
for miles ; Mount Mor 3 ’la and other mountain 
chains outline tho sky ; tho valley is covered 
yjth rich vegetation, and one never tires of 
wandering amongst the beautiful .sights vdiich 
present themselves on every side. The third 
fall is, jjerhaps, tho loveliest ; it Ims a descent 
of 160 feet, and the wafer shoots out boldly 
over the arching rocLs, losing itself in shallow 
basins, and disappearing into the gorge 
beyourl “Ever and imon, startling you with 
its white flasli, a jet of spray leaps hissing 
out of tho fall, like a iwkct, bursting in the 
wind, and being driven awaj^ in mist, filling 
JJjg^air with light. Through the 
curling wreaths in tho restless ** ’ | 

crashing abyss below, the blue of _.. j >^''4 
th# water, paled by the foam, shows 
through white rain-eloud, while tho 
shuddering iris stou])s in tremulous 
stillness over all, fading and flush- 
ing alteihatoly through the choking 
spray and shattered aunshine, hiding 
itself at last among tho thick golden 
loaves which toss to and ^ in sym- 
pathy wit^^ the wild water, their 
dripping masses lifted at intervals, • 

like leaves of loaded com, by some stronger gush from tho cataract, and bowed 
(}gam upon the mossy rovks as its roar dies away, tho dew gushing from thwr 
thkft ^ranches through drooping .clusters of emerald herbage, and sparkling in white 
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threads along the dark rocks of the shore, feeding the lichens, which chase and cheq[Uer ;4 
them with purjde and gold.” ‘ 

After eleven miles of uninteresting bush countiy. Moss Vale is reached'; five hotirB* : 


railway journey through Mittagong, Picton, Crfmpbelltown, Liverpool, and other places , 
of more or less importance, and we are once more at Sjr’dnoy. ^ The trip to the lUawarra 
district can "be done m a week, or, if time presses, the Tourists* Bjireau in Sydn<^ ViU< ; 
take a party of not less than four for four days at £G a-head, including hotel expenses ^ 
As regards scenery, richness of natural resources, and the healthful nature of it^l 


climate, the Illawarra district stands alone amongst the pleasure resorts of New South 
Wales. “It is fitinked on either side/* 5aya ^a lover of Illawarra, “by the ocean and 
by a long mountain chain. The* Pacific washes it on one side ; Keira and Kembla, 
the hills of Jamberoo, the Saddleback, Coolangatta, Combewarra, or ‘(iood Dog,' and 
the lofty ranges that unite or circle them, bound it on the other. It is watered by 
many a rill, lagoon, and »creek ; by the Cordeaux, Macquarie, and Crooked rivers ; by 
the Minumurra, and the Shoalhavcn. Its lake is an inland sea. Its shores are marked 


by woodlands, clifls, and yellow strands; by black projecting points and frowning 
bluffs ; by the ?^ive Islands, rounded hills, and green promontories. It embraces many 
a ridge and valley, gorge rfnd mountain-sidu; it is a laud of coal and shale, shafts 


and miners, tig-trees, cedars, and palms, rock and taminocks, grass and clover, pigs, 
cattle, and dairies, a thousand toiling women and many a lazy man, some com, a 
little oats, less wheat, and few potatoes, the orangey the peach, and the guava, the rose 
and the sweet-briar.” No other name, in short, could have been found more appropriate 
to the Illawarra district than that by which its admire fondly term it, “The Garden 
of Now South Wales.” 
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The Problem yet tfP be Solved —The Labourer of the Future— Statistics, 
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•AMIDST iniich that is iiionotouoiis in the scenery which characterises Australia, 
the rainy belts borderinj^f tlie north-east coast stand out in conspicuous and re- 
freshing contrast. From ^Capo Capricorn^ to jOooktown, a long and almost continuoiR 
lino of hills skirts the seaboard, at a varying distansci <of some twenty miles. At in- 
tervals, wherever the range sweeixs nearer tLe shore, are sheltered tracts, which, unlike 
the rest of the continent, are fortunate enough to attract periodical summer riiius. ^ 
luxuriant vegetation is the resuH, the alluvial deposits of the, rivers which drain those 
areas being unsurpassed in dcjith and riclmess. The ubupiitoiis gum-trees and dull 
tinted herbage of the interior here give jJaee to a prolific verdancy, and a foliage so 
• graceful as to be almost Oriental in ehaiwtcr. The jimgles, or “.scrubs” (as tjie 
uffcouth local tenii goes), present a welcojne change from •the sombre solitudes of the 
ordinary bnsli, being bright with flowering creepers, and gay with butterflies and tiny 
birds of every hue. Ever and anon, too, espocially fringing the lily-laden creeks, tho 
native palm lifts its gTaeefnl head, omphasisiug the tropical aspect of tho scene. Of 
such country, pcrliaps the faire.st in Australia, (jueeusland possesses millions of acres, 
and there can be no doubt that, despite the somewhat tiying heat which prevaifs for 
throe or four mouths of the year, these lands arc de.stined to soon become tho seat 
of extensive industries, and the homo of a teeming population 

To tho traveller landing at any of tho ports recently established, there wcsild l»e 
little to excite iwlmiration iu die small townships, remarkable only for youth and 
ugliness. Broad unpaved streets, mathematically straight, and lined with low-built iron 
ore there in all their customar)^ irregularity. But once arrived on the outskirts 
I of the town, the natural charm of tho country vill reveal itself, the surroundings being 
I so unusual as to make one sceptical of this being indeed a part of arid Australia. 
Fields of vivid green cane .ore around one in all stages of growth, standing out in 
harmonious relief against the richer mosses of foliage which clothe the adjacent hills. 
Gangs of dark-skinned labourers, grotesquely clad, are met hoeing the young plants, 
or noisily ^laughing as they work half hidden amid the matured crop. 

In the direction of one of the tall chimneys which here and there dot the land- 
scape, go drays filled with yellow and puqde canes ; and in an opposite direction, making 
their patient, gradual way to port, pass teams of bullocks, dragging their loatls of 
neatly packed sugar. On every side is life and bustle, and withal so much that is 
noVfil that Curiosity is aroused to loam something about this extensive industry. 

Its apparent vitality at once arrests the attention of a casual observer, even as it 
has always fascinated the practical minded capitalist It would at first appear con- 
genial enough to its climatic surroundings, were it not that a little reflection reminds 
' one that tho enterprise possesses mftiy features diametrically opposed to the spirit of a 
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doui()crati('. eoniitry. The prosonoo of large ijinnbcrs of an inferior race—nativo ’almost 
though they here apj^ear — is «uii unusual and risky cloincnt to lie at the base of any 
Australian undertaking. This is the skeleton ^in the planter’s closet. The very words 
black labour” possess an unpreposscssiug sound in the preyadiced ears of those rulers 
of the (‘olony’s destiny who have solonmly compacted to work only eight hofirs m^e 
^ (lay. And yet it cannot be controverted that without some fein of nheap labour/' 
aClaj)ted to the tropics, the sugar industrj^ in (Queensland would cease to exist. * 

Of late years, owing to the proulincncc giv(ui to the coloured labour question for 
political purj)oscs, and the class feeling thereby ongeiidored, a total cutting off of jtho 
supply of Kanaka labour has beonj hroatened, 'and an Act of Withdrawal has betm passed, 

' to co]ue into op(*ratiou in the j\5ar 1S90. • lliis antagonistic scuitiment may not, hotr* 
^ver, ])rovc pcnnaii(‘nt, and having served i\m purpose for whi(;h it was called into 
existence, will perha])s not ho revived for some time. ‘ * 

In the yi'ar 18:i8 Mr. Mayo, who had had some ex])cricn(*e in the East Indies, planted 
a small patoii of huid in the Moreton distric't— then an outlying ])art of New 

South Walcs-^with (*anc from iManritius, and this was probably the first attempt of 
the kind •in Australia, [i was not until the year 1802, wlu‘n “The Coffee a^d * 
Sugar A(?t” became law, that any en(‘Ouriig<*meijt was offered by the Stat(\ This 
Bill, however, iinmediat(‘ly justified its cxistoiujc by stimulating ent(»rpriso, and 
^iinong the first to profit by its provisions was (captain I^oiiis Ifop<j, of Oniuston, 
Moreton Bay, who at oiv'c planted twenty acres of sugar-c'anc. Having also set up a 
manufacturing plant, ho may fairly ha said to have pointed the way to the establish- 
ment of tlu* industry on a commercial basis. During the siu'cceding three or four 
years settlement was (‘xlending northwards, and his (‘xarnidc wtis soon followed by 
otlu'rs^with ])rogressive minds. At Maekay — afterwards d(‘stinod to become the northern 
saccharopolis — the first canes were planted in 18(i;i by Mr. John Spiller, and during 
the next year a very eom])let,c mill was enjeted on the banks of th(j l^ionoer River by 
Messrs. Fitzgerald and J)avjdson. At other sj^ots on tin* coast attention was .the 
same time being directed to the new iivlnstry. Plantations were in course of fonnatioiA 
along the Mary River, and also in the vicinity of the Logan and other streams nearer | 
the metropolis. The Herbert River, then but newly settled, also attracted the nbtico ^ 
of a few venturous spirits, and to these fV>ur Ristricts planting ojierations were for soino 
years pretty well confined. 

The ])ionccrs of the industry, witliout much experience, with scanty means, and 
harassed by all the inconveniences of rosidenee in unsettled ])arts, had for ihany years 
an U])hill fight. The processes of maniffacture were at that time very *wastcfu], while 
labour was dear and difficult to obtain; and only the good prices ruling for low-doss 
sugars enabled the jdanters to show any surplus above their heavy yearly expenditiare, 
Experience gradually brought knowledge, however, until in the course of ten years 
the young undertaking had fought Mts way into public notice. The year 1874 showed 
the respectable total of sevonty-one mills at work in various parts of the 
turning out a total of 12,108 tons of sugar. At Maekay particularly things 
beginning to assume quite a flourishing aspect, when* a severe blow fell upon the,^groWeiS" ^ 
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tl^ero vluch engulfod the enterprise in almost total ruin. In the year 1876, knoBtli 
ill consequence as the "rust year,” a didbase attacked the cane, and in a singlo night 
all the iields were blighted The canes blackened mth rot at the core, and the 
juioo becoming fermented^ was rendered* useless for purposes of manufacture A little 
^quiiy proved that tho one variety of cane — known as the “ Bourbon ” — on which 
• tie khole siiccess pf the district had depended, though rich m saccharine, was too 
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delicate for such latitudes as Mackay , Under adverse conditions the constitution of 
the original stock had become so weak that, an unfavourable season coming, the plant 
was completely exterminated Nothing remained but to substitute hardier varieties, 
and although this was promptly done, the severity of the check in so important a 
centre retarded the ^progress of the industry at a critical stage 

Fortunately, about this time the rich volcanic lands in the vicinity of Bimdaberg, 
which hitherto had been confined to mai/e production, -weir being gradually replanted 
with can& Extensive sowings took jilace during the next tour years, and at the same 
time the Mary and Logan districts idso made noticeable progress New factories 
dontinued to be erected, until in the year 1880 tlicre were no fewer than eighty-three 
at work in various parts of the colony, turning out 15, .564 tons of sugar annually, 
industry had thus fairly reached the stage of adolescence It was during the next 
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l«%o years that, a hippy combination of favouAng causes having directed the atteutioRi . 
of capitalists to sugar-growing, the prosperity* of the planters reached its apex. Honey 
being unusually abundant, ancT'the price of station properties high, the Victorians, with 
characteristic vcutiirosouieness, were looking to Western Australia on one side and 
to ^V)rth Queensland on the other for means of employing tVeir funds. The planters 
had luckily experiencefd throe good seasons, and, being surrounded with every a^peieaxf^^ 

^ of prosperity, were* in a position to show hgures which carried conviction to the niiiids , 
of** the numerous inquisitive strangers who now visited them. It only required ona 
• or two men with a character for shrewdness to invest, and at one bound the hitherto 
upknown industry sprang into phenomenal prominence. From qnd to end of the 
seal)oard sugar-growing became , fho topic of eager conversation. Thousands of miles 
of neglected coast country were rushed ** by apjdicants, and in the scramble for sugar 
Idnd all classes competed with the re(5klessness wdiich marks all varieties of “ bogma” 

The Johnstone River, with its hmnid climate on the one hand, and the com- 
paratively dry Burdekin on the other, were foremost among the new districts selected 
for the operation of capitalists, while the Mosman, Daintrcc, and (luUy Rivers wore 
explored and taken up by smaller speculators. 

The oflfects of this influx of capital, thou^^h quickly visible in an increased volui^B 
of trade — thitherto unparalleled on the north-east coast — wore not at once seen in a 
larger sugar output. Before this result could bo obtained, mills had to bo ordered 
ffoin Scotland, and thousands of acres of bush, previously nntenanted, required 
gnibbing, clearing, and planting. To those who were forming now estates, throe years 
passed* before any return was forthcoming on their outlay, and during tliis season of 
heavy expenditure the surrounding conditions of the industry became every yoa^ 
more unfavourable. The industry quickly reached the zenith of its cai-cer, for in 1885 
the totaj production of the colony amounted to 59,225 tons, an output that has never 
since been repeated. As illustrating the enormous impetus which had been suddenly 
given to sugar-gi'owing, it may be mentioned that the number of factories had doubled 
during five years, and now stood at 106. 

But a formidable riyal to cane-sugar had entered the, field, completely taking 
possession of the home markets. The beet growers of the Continent, assisted in bq|ih 
field and factory by the highest scientifle skilly in Europe and supported by enormous 
export bounties, had flooded England with their produce. The jirice of sugar gradually 
fell in consequence, until in the course of a few years oane-jilanters all over the world 
found themselves faced with a fall of 50 per cent in the value of their staplq From 
this point there has recently boon some reaction, but only on those estates which 
are provided with the most modem appliances are the Queensland planters under 
present conditions able to make their revenue show any surj)lus over the yeariy 
expenditure. , 

Biiring late ycara it has become apparent that a more complete subAivision df ^ 
the work of grower and refiner Iciids \o greater economy than when the duel funotioiilli ' 
are imdertakon by the planter, as was universally the case at the outset of* fho ? 
industry. Cultivation is more intense on small holdings, and the better * 
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for capitalists is to confine their attention to the factory and market,, leava^ 
.^wing.of the raw produce to the*farmera FrQgi the first preparation of tl» , 
l ^aofl for seed-cane, through the intricate processes of juice extraction and manipulation, , 
■V|0 the final stage of advimtageously selling the numufaetured article, is too extenaiye „ 
a busmens to be succes^EuUy administered* under one head. The Bundabeig growers 
‘'•hare been' the first to recognise this, most of them contenting themselves with 
* cultiyating and supplying the cane to a central refinery, where the manu&cture is* 
dealt with and the risk of market taken. It, is significant that as regards output 
the Burnett district has now deposed Mackay from its former place of piida * 

It will be well if the practice ruling at Bundaberg is universally followed, for %o 
young men of moderate means the colony, holds out ■fewer occupations more, attractive , 
than -sugar-farming. In a climate where out-door work is practicable all mcmths of 
the y^, with fertile soil, the, young settleir possessing his lew head of stock, a:^ 
erapbying two or three liands, has a life possessing many points of interest During 
the crop season, when a larger staff becomes necessary than at other times of the year, , 
the superintendence of his little establishment will agreeably occupy all his timfl , In 
this employment, moreover, unlike most others in* Australia, "there are plenty of neigh- 
bours sufficiently close to afford means oof recreation and the enjoyment^ of a little * 
society. An occasional day’s diversion in the shape of sport can always be had by those 
who care for it, the rivfcrs being well supplied with fish and fowl About twenty-fi've 
tons of cane per acre may be taken as an average yield throughout the colony. The 
crop is bought by the mill-owners at prices regulated by those ruling for sugar ^t tho, 
time of sale. 

In order to succeed, however, the cultivator must have cheap and reliable labour. 

This is a sine qud non. An attempt to prove the contrary, to grow sugar with white 
labour only, has been made by the Government of Sir T. Griffith, and £60,000 «f public 
funds has been devoted to the erection of central mills at Mackay. By this means the * 
Miji^istiy hoped to conciliate the small agriculturists without abandoning their principle 
of opposition to coloured labour. The factories have been established on a joint-stock 
basis, tho neighbouring fanners becoming shareholders by mortgaging their lands to 
the Crown. Although the main proAuso — that only white labour should be employed 
in comiection with this exi)erimont — do»med the project to failure at tho start, in the 
eyes of all practical men, the farmer was nothing loth. Relying with confidence on 
the, leniency of his mortgagee, in the person of a liberal Government, he has promptly 
pledged^ his estate, regardless of consequences. Tho result so far should servo as a lesson 
not only to, the sipall farmer, but to future. Govormuents, who will do well to pause 
b^ore again lending public moneys to such chimerical schemes. Although the vote was 
fiu^e in the year 1886, tho two mills erected at Mackay have done practically no 

(Pushing pp to dkte, and are never likely to pay interest on their prime cost 

’ : The solution of this labour problem will unjjoubtedly tax the sii^acity of Queens- 
pbIRicians for many years to come. The difficulty must be faced. The opera-. 

(rf growing and refining necessitate, in an exceptional d^ree, the 

;^Bj^yment of large numbers of workmen, both skilled and unskilled, R^farded, 
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thsreforc, m an economic aspect, there is not another industry in the oolonies thati; 

with a little encouragement, w<mld so quickly ^rove remunerative to the State. So 
however, from being encouragooT the planters, during years of falling prices, have been 
the object of hostile legislation. This attitude dn the part of ^the Government has had , 
the eflcct of scaring capital away, and in c.onacquonco the outpftit of sugar has ^admdl^ 
contracted, as may be seen from the appended table. ^ . 

The Indian coolie, introduced under regulations confining him strictly to tropical 
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CUTTING THE CANE. 


agriculture, would undoubtedly solve the labour difficidty in the most satisfactory manner 
to all coiiceniod. So far, however, planters have confined theinsolves to the South Sea 
Islander, and though they have found his services suitable enough, the inoans«at one 
time resorted to to obtain the “ boys ” has left an indelible stain upon the ^trade. The 
number of Polynesians, moreover, is limited, and would bo found inadequate to the 
demand, if the industry were in a flourishing state. 

Meanwhile the delay on the part of the Government in deciding «on some definite 
course is^ strengthening the hands of those in the north who ore bent on separation 
from their unsjTOpathetic brothers of tlTe south, and this not without reason. The sugar- 
cane produces so abundantly on the coast lands that growers arc naturally confident 
that, if permitted to make arrangements for securing a continuous supply of indented ' 
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]Abouxer$, they would regain the lost confidence of capitalists, and once mor^ place ibd 

isAiOStry on a sound footing. * ^ 

Atnntig all the varied resources of the colonies, the tropical lands of North Queens* 
ate destined, sooner or later, to raftk among the most valued of the wealth pro- 
areas. The time » not distant whe^, prejudice ha\Tng been dispelled, settlenwnt 
•will onoe^moro be ^tractod to these favoured spots, and their undoubted' beauty and 
• fertility meet with the appreciation and encouragement which they so justly deserve 
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1867 
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16H toil'i 
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1868 

. . 10 
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1879 

. • .70 

18,714 M 

1869 

.til 
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f 
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1871 

S 
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.1,762 

,, 

1882 

1420 

15,702 

1872 

* . . 65 
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1882 

1.52 

.50,148 , 

^73 
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1884 

• 170 

, 32,010 „ 

1874 

71 

12,10S 
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.59,225 „ 

1875 

61) 
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61 
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.* 151 , 

• 57,900 „ 
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INCIDENTS THE HISTORY OF TASMANIA. 


How Van Diemen's Land became a Penal Settlement — ^Foonflation of Hobart Town and Laonoeston— An Ittflui: 
from Norfolk Island — Establishment of the First Newspaper — The Bev. iS^^bort Knopwood — BIt8hran(pi14|^^ 

* Governor Davey's Promptitude — Governor Sorell and his Social Reforms— Governor Arthue's Adminil* 
tration— Van Diemen^ Land on Indei^endcnt Colony— Appointment of a Legislative and an Exeentlve^ 

^ Council— Suppression of Bushranging— Trouble with the Natives— Scouring the Island— The Force of * 

9 Gentleness— Extinction of the Aborigines— Sir John Franklin’s Governorship— End of the Trani^rtation 
System— Change of Name — A Constitution jGr ranted. 

rX^HE point of departure for tliis roiigli^ sketch of the career of T^ismania is the year 
^ 1803, when Van Diemens as the island was then and long afterwards caUed» 

became an English colony. H<5w it was discovered, or ro-discovercd, by Tasman, and 
lisbw it was visited by Cook and others, hUs ahead}' boon told in the article “ Ex{dorers 
by Sea” (Vol. II., p. 1). ^1'ho limt use to whicli it was put aftftr its incor|)uration into 
the British Empire was that of a penal sottloment. The number of prisoners in New 
South Wales Jiad so greatly* increased, and the means of restraint were so imperfect?, 
that it was deemed necessary to dmft oft* the more dangerous characters to some spot 
where thoy*could bo ke})t mider finn discipljne. I'he distance of 'N^’an Diemen's lian^, 
its insular form, and its impenetrable forests, marked it as a place where escape would 
ho iinpo8.siblo. Accordingly, the brig Ltuiy Nelmiti was despatched from Sydney under 
the command of I.iouteuant llowcn, who in Atigiist, 1S0.‘1, landed at Risdon, on the left 
bank of tho Derwent, about four miles al)ove the spot which afterwards became the 
'site oT Hobart. Bowen’s party consisto<l only of convicts and soldiers; but in the 
beginning of the following year a far more important immigration occurred. Port 
Philli]) htwl l)cen discovered in 1799, and in 1802 had been surveyed by Flinders, who 
reported favounibly of it as suitable for agricultural settlement. In 1803, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Collins, who had gained colonial experience in Sydney under Covemor Phillip, 
was sent from England with a small armed fowc and a considerable number of convicts 
to fonn a ponnl settlement on the shores of Port JPhillip Ho brought with liim a SUft 
of officials and a few freo settlors. • 

Collins — who never seemed wanting in good sense cither in his previous capacity ,)/of 
Judge- Advocate in Sydney, or in his aftor-carecr as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land — 
manifested on this occasion a singular unfitness for the duty imposed upon him. He ' 
entered Fort Phillip Heads, cam})ed alaxit five miles up the east coast of the bay, 
found tho soil \>oor and sandy, with dofoctive water supply, and without further«inv6sti* 
gation ossumod tho coimtry to l)e unsuited for settlement. He accordingly obtained 
authority from tho Governor of New South Wales to remove tho whole establishment 
to tho Derwent On his arrival, early in 1804, ho assumed tho government of the 
infant colony, pitched his tent at tho head of the inlet afterwards known as SaUivim'*s 
Cove, and decided on that spot as the site of a town, which he named HoSart TeVfi, 
in honour of Lord Hobart, who was At that timo Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies. 

Simultaneously with the settlement on the Derwent, another was formed at 
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Dabi^mple (Tamar Heads) by order of (Japtaia King, t^e Govmnor’of New SoutU 
Ak> small party of prisoners with some soldiers sailed fipm Sydney under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson Th^ cami)ed at a spbt to which the commandant 
gave the name of York Town. This waa on tljo western side of the port. Shortly after 
they removed to the opporiito bank, and named their new settlement George Town This 
oWas for Some years the headquarters of the northern colony, but in thfe year 1806 
. Paterson laid out tlie plan of a to^vn at the junction of the North and South £sk , 
iEUvers. To this town he gave the name of Laimceston, in honour of Governor Kiilg, 
who was a Cornish man; and as the English Launceston stands on the Biver Tamar, 
Paterson gave tliat pamo to the estuary of the Esks. Thus for several years there ireve 
two settlements in Van Diemen’s Land, quite indepepdent of each other. Each was 
subject to the authority of the Govemor*of New ^uth Wales; and though Collins 
had a, regular commission as Lieutenant-Go'vfcmor of Yan Diemen’s Land, his actulkl 
authority never extended beyond the Derwent settlement. ,Port Dalrymple was not 
placed under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor till 1812, two years after 
Collins’s death. In fact, there was no means of communication between dhe two places 
except by a tedious coasting voyage. An adventurous military o^cor, lieutenant 
lUtycock, jMJnetratcd from Launceston to Hobart in 1807, twcupying nine flays on the 
journey. As there was no road, nor even a track, and as the greater part of the 
country Avas dense foi'ost, it is almost surprising that the journey did not occupy a 
longer time. ' 

The next event of importance in the historj' of the colony was the removal to Van 
Diemen’s Land of the settlers from Norfolk Island. In the year 1788 a detacILment* 
from the iiewly-fonned settlement at Port Jackson was sent to Norfolk Island under 
the charge of Lieutenant King, who afterwards became Governor of New South Wales. 
By the year 1803 there were nearly a thousand inhabitants on that beautiful little 
island, many of them free settlers or emancipated prisoners ; but in that year the home 
Government decided on breaking up the establishment, owing to a report from Collins 
in Ifrhich ho repre.sented it as a cos^y and unprofitable possession. Directions wore 
given to remove the inhabitants to Now South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land according 
to their choice. Most of them decided for the latter. They loft Norfolk Island with 
groat reluctance, but orders ivcre imperative, and they were partly reconciled to the 
change by liberal grants of land. The first detachment arrived in the Derwent in 
1806. Several of those immigrants got their grants about twenty miles up the 
Derwent, and there founded the pretty township which derived from them the 
name of Now Norfolk. Others who had been convoyed to Port Dalrymple found 
thwr way to some 'rich agricultural lands * in the North, which they named Norfolk 
Phins. 

* The aeces^ll^ of a laigo number of free settlers in tills infant stage of the setUe- 
tneat was *mes|^^portant to its progress, and the arrival of the Norfolk Islanders was 
hailed with ulisfMness by Collins’s little colony rafecrably encamped on Sullivjm’s Cove. 
Between the years 1860 and 1870 there were still living in Hobart two /old ladies 
had arrived as young children with Collins’s party, and irho would/relate with 
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^at mmation their delight at being taken by their parents to see the landing of the 
Norfolk Islanders. *' 

It wa^ in 1813 that Colonel Davcy arrived and took the place vacated by CoiBns's 
death. Tho colony was still a mere dependency of New South Wales. It had no 
legal tribunals. Trifling pecuniary actions were decided in a cov-rt called the " Lieutenah^* 
(lovenior’s Court,” bitt all other cases, civil or criniinnl, had to be trigd at Sydney.* 

. Nevertheless, some progress had been made. A few mercantilo houses had been • 
es'tablishod in Hobart Town, and a direct trade with England had commenced. Thfe 
^ colony had begun to produce com enough for its own consumption, and even to export 
stmo to Sydney ; a profitable whale hsheyy had also been established. But with the 
hng inTtiii gs of prosperity there war. groat moral deterioration. The Governor was void 
of all personal dignity. Ho was 'a hard drinker, and would as.sociato with anyone, bond 
o'r free, who could sing a good song or ol.-herwiso contribute to his amusement. 

As an officer of marines Davcy had seen active service,' and had taken port in 
tho battle of Trafalgar. It is chanacteristie of the man and of the times that at the 
time when he received notice of his appointment he was Ijing in a sponging-housC, 
utterly imablo ,to rai.so the money necessary for his liberation. The keeper of the • 
house had 'a son, whom ].>avcy had noticcfl as an active and woll-maunerod young 
man. He accordingly suggested to tho father that tluTO was a tine opening for his 
son in Van Diemen’s Land, and that if ho himself were allowed to slip away and got 
on board tho first ship sailing for Australia, he would take the young man with him 
and do his best to forward bus interests. He was as good as his word. The young 
* man accompanied him to tho colony, filled various Goi eminent offices, and had 
accumulated considerable property before ho died at an advanced ago in the year 
1872. 

Anyingst the rough settlers of his day, Davey was popular. He was an cssontaally 
good-humoured man, and, though his personal influence was none of the best, the force 
of circumstances produced a marked improvement during the jieriod of his government. 
Two noticeable things occurred while he was CJovemoi, namely, the establishment of 
the first newspaper, and the foundation of tho first church. The Hofm’f Toion Oazftfe 
made its first appearance in 1816, and tho foundation of St. David’s Church was ^oid 
early in the following year. Up to this time there was neither church nor chapel in 
the colony, and the only clergyman was the Rev. RoIhuI, Knopwood, who had come 
out with Collins, having received the appointment of colonial chaplain. 

In a volume of sermons wliich belonged to Mr. Knopwood, and which i^ stiU in 
tho possession of a lady who know him in her childhood, there is a memormdum in his 
handwriting, and signed by his name, to the eftect that on tho 19th of Februaiy, 1S17, 
the corner-stone was laid of the first church founded in Hobart Town — to be named St 
David’s, in honour of Gwernor Davey. Knopwood, ns the first chaplain of tho cdon^, 
and thte only clergyman in tho island, was an important character in the eiffly hysterf 
of Van Diemen’s Land. He had liecn an ardent sportsman and a hard liver in his 
youth, oiM ho retained some of his Oarly tastes in his maturer years ; but ho was ncKi n 
bad clergym^, judged by the standard of the times. He would ride any distatice Irf 
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ua.y wo&thor to attend the sick 
if the sudWr was poor. * ^ # 

It was during Davey’s governtnent that bushranging first became a serious danger. 
By a stretch of authority Davey Ixanged several bushrangers without sending them to 
Sydney i^r trial ; for, as l$efore mentioned, there was no Criminal Court in Van Diemen’s 
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r dying, generally carrying with him a bottle V wit& 
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Land. He was censured for this by the Govemor-in-Chief, but the free settlors notified 
by a public address their approval of his conduct Country settlers had, at this time, 
many difficulties to contend with. In addition to the discomforts of new homes in the 
forest and (the wilderness, there was a con^ant danger of robbery and perhaps violence 
ftoin bushrangers, and of robliery always accompanied by slaughter from the native® 
By this time the enmity ot the alwrigines had become implacable. Collins hod done 
his utmost to protect and concUiato the poor savages, and Davey was no less humane 
than his predecessor; but it was impossible to control the brutality of convict stock- 
keepers and the vindictiveness of country settlors, who would shoot down men, women, 
, atkd children indiscriminately in retaliation for some theft nr supposed theft, and some- 
through mere terror at the approach of ono of the native hunting-parties. 
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" , In the eoiirse of the year 1817 Governor Davey was replaced by Colc8Wli;S<^^^;)« 
Th«a population of Hobart Tc^y i was at this time about l,00t); the toym 
little more than a collection of huts, and the moral condition of the comihanity- 
very low indeed. The prisoners, male and female, were under no firm control. If 
answered the roll-call in the morning, and > went about their^'werk quietly inothe,,diiy,'^: 
the superintendents troubled themselves very little about the T.ay in 'which ‘ 

r disposed of themselves at night. j,. 

When Sorell arrived he found ^hat the rite of matrimony had almost become 
obsolete; the disorganisation of the prison population was becoming a real, danger to , ‘ 
the town, while bushrangers were roamang • the country in forhiidable gangs, un- 
restrained by a weak and careless ^kecutive. t One of Sorell’s first cares was to put down • 
this last-named evil. Ho also did his fbe.st to restoi-e the decencies of society, and 
wfeen his term of government came to an end, in 1824, the colony had advanced in 
many ways. The Bank of Van IHemen’s Land had been founded, and had greatly 
facilitated commercial 'transactions ; trade had increased, ship-building was carried on^ 
to a considerable extent, and whaling vessels constmeted in the colony left the port 
annjially, and brought back cargoes of sperm oil for export to England. Agriculture 
had extended, and the population of Hobart 'Town had increased to 2,700. 

The immediate successor of Sorell was Colonel Arthur, by far the ablest of the 
early Governors of Van Diemen’s Ijond. His chief fatilt as a ruler was a deficiency in 
the art of conciliation. Like most men in whom the gift of command is innate, he 
was indifferent to personal popularity; and, coming after a man of such urbanity as 
Sorell, he offended, by the coldness of his manner, many persons whom it would have 
been good policy to conciliate. With all this he was the right man for the time 
and place, and gave almost ixnboxmded satisfaction to the Home Govemmeixt On his 
arrival intVan Diemen’s Land he found great irregularities prevailing. Sorell had done 
as much for the correction of abuses as could be expected from a man of easy and 
kindly disposition, who was by no means a bom disciplinarian. Arthur’s resolute ijile 
soon put an end to such flagrant abuses as his predecessor had been unable to cope 
with. 


But the new Governor enjoyed advantages which his predecessor had not possessed. , 
In the same year that he entered on his government (1824), Judge Peddar arrived 
from England with the Gharter of the Supreme Court of Van Diemen’s Land, and Sir. 
Tice Qellibrarid presented his commission as Attorney- General. The establishment of 
a Supreme Court was a veiy important step towards social organisation, but the {ibcuBar:* 
circumstances of the colony did not warrwt the adoption of the ..English systen^ of '., 
juries! Both in civil and in criminal cases the jury consisted of seven miHtazy 

Another important change took place in the early years of Arthur’s gove|!niiM9r^! .> v 
General Darling, the Governor of New South Wales, and, as such, (SovemojjfGeo^lp^,,!^^^ 
arrived from Sydney towards the end of 1826, and, on the 3rd of December in, 

’ ;^ar, proclaimed Vah Diemen’s Land an independent colony. Arthur was now 
with Idle title of “His Excellency;’’ for, up to this time, the Lieutenant-Qdvm3i6^;||K||^ 
always been addressed '’as “ Your . Worship.” But tliou^h vutuaQy indbpiEmi^il.;.ii^ 
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he was still designated lieutenant-Govempr ; and it was, not ^ 
^ in 1865,, that the Governors of Tasmi^ia were recognised ?officiaU 3 i^ as 

i with the establishm^t of executive independence, a Legislative and 

^ Executive Council wore appointed, the^fonner to make laws for the colony, »the 
:>iW6ter to Issigt the governor with their advice. The original Execfttive Council consisted 
ihe four highest oflScials of the colony, and the original Legislative Council was com- o 
lapsed of the same four with the addition of three non-oflScial members nominated By 
tike Crown. This, of course, was something very tar from Constitutional Government as , ^ 
generally understood ; bu{ it was considered /essential to the safety of society in those 
days that the Governor should be almost absolute in his, rule. The only check upon him ^ 
comisted in the fact that, as all the chief officials were appointed by direct nomination 
of tb^ Crown, they were so far independent 3f him that they could not be dismisscll 
. without the sanction of^the Home Government. ^ 

One of Arthur’s most important measures was the division of .the island into police 
districts. To each of these districts there was •appointed 1st stipendiary magistrate, an 
efficient body of police, a salaried surgeon, a small detachment} of soldieijs, and a fia^l- 
lafbr, who was deemed a necessity in the |hen existing stafb of the colony. Without a 
means of prompt punishment, the country settlers would have been at the mercy of 
their assigned servants. It was, however, an advantage to the prison population to have 
this power of punishment transferred from the Country Justices of the Peace to the* more 
impartial decision of a Government official. Strange stories are told of the recklessness 
with which country magistrates would order twenty-five or fifty lashes without any 
investigation, and on the mere strength of a note from some settlor, complaining of 
his servant’s conduct A magistrate, hearing his gig drive up to the door of the 
court-house while a culprit was before him, left the bench, saying, “ I can’t w^it ; give 
him fifty.” A cattle-stealor owed his life to a like impatience of inquiry. “Give him 
fifty,” said the magistrate, who was anxious to get avray, and the culprit thus escaped 
triaWor a capital offence. A party of assigned servants were brought up for disobedience : 

" Give them five-and-twenty all round,” said the magistrate, who was on his way home 
from the court-house and found it inconvenient to return. A man was sent with a 
note to a Justice of the Peace. Suspecting that it contained a complaint of his conduct, 

^ handed it to a fellow-servant, who was flogged in spite of his protests. A country 
. settler and Justice of the Peace had got the nickname “ None-so-dusty ” from his 
fi^uent^use of that silly vulgarisEo. “ Can you tell mo where old None-so-dusty lives ? ” 
m a lhan to him as he was walking out one day not far from his house. The man 
heim sc^it with* some ordinary message’, ’ hut did not know him by sight. The 
o /directed him to the house, and when the poor fellpw arrived there he found 


f confronted# with the. man whom he had addressed, and sentenced to fifty lashes 

of a magistrate. 

bushranging, which about* the time of Colonel Arthur’s arrival 
out more dangerously than ever, was one of his early cares. Macquarie 
coast, had been selected by Sorell as a place of punishment for 
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the worst class of cnminals The inteuse sevoiity of the disoipliue m this plaee ti 
pumshmont, and tho dreadful^ iionotony and discomforts of existence there, eailrfbd 
numbers of the prisoners to attempt their escape Those who tried to get BWey 
by land almost invariably perished m 
the dense forests, but some prisoners. 
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headed by a man named Brady, succeeded in escaping by seizing a Government 
boat and rowing round tho south coast till they arrived at the Derwent. This lot, 
known as Brady’s party, soon became, a terror to the colony Well, armed with 
stolen weapons, and well mounted on stolen horst-s, they scoured the country, always 
appealing where least expected Their example was contagions Men abscoi^ded 
from the Government gangs and from the service of the settlers, and |n the ybav 
1 825 no less than a hundred were m arras throughout tho r ountry Pillage aarel awm, 
often accompanied by murder, rendered the life of country settlers a burdon aaA a 
misery Brady’s party carried audacity so far as to capture tho gaol and libj8S(a|ip 
the prisoners at ^rell (a township named after the late Governor) Before 
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]m 4 leoovored from their surprise iJ appeared in the nfighbourhood «rf Launoest<fti 
and plundered the houses of severaT of the neighbouring settlers, evading fo» a t^e 
the raiBuit of the smaU mUitary force .stationed at^he northern capital It was felt, 
however, that this state of things must ‘be put down. ’The settlors, in conjunction with 
the miiifary, organised <a‘forco for the systematic and untiring pursuit of the bush- 
. K«lger8,%nd tho tfovomor himself took th'o field. In a short time Brody and the chief 
oalprits wore* in the hands of justioo, and during the years 1826 and 1826 more than a. 
4iUndrod men were hanged fos crimes of robbery and violence. 

Another sore trouble and danger to settlers in tho same decade was the hostihty 
of th(j natives. All authorities agree that the •ill-treatment of tho poor sava^, m • 
especially of tho block jjrls and women, ‘was the effiefc cause of a hostUity which often 
showed itself in cruel murders of whole families of Isolated settlers. The advice of 
settltmont siioilt their Iwst hunting-grounds, Ind diminished their means of subsisterfte. 
After having to flee Ubfore ar^iod parties of the settlers, tboir young children would 
tiorish from fatigue and starvation, or lie left behind as an encumbrance, fheir numbers 
•rapidly diminished, but their ferocity increased as they felt themselves undorgomg 
gradual extirpation at the 
liands of tho new-coiucrs 
At length the (lovcrnor 
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Pt^anised on elaborate scheme for capturing all the remnants of tho tribes, so as to 
ifot an enfl alike to the danger His plan was to draw a cordon of tioops and volun- 
from St. Patrick’s Head to Lake YJiho. Thby were to advance in a south easterly 
'^y^Dtipn, gradually closing in, so tlut bit by bit the natives shoidd be driven do^ 
^ Tfi rr**** ’” Peninsula. The settlers entered warmly into the project, and, indudmg 
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tlie troops, 3,000 persons wg-e engaged in canyife it obt. Preparations were in^ ad 
for an Victual campaign. j5op6ts were establisl:^ Arthur was indefatigable in his' 
or^isation, and for several we^s all busineafs was suspended while the colony was 
occupied in preparation for the* capture of the* al^orignies. At length the Black Line 
was* formed. In October, 1820, it began its inarch, broken 'into parties separated bjr 
such small intervals that not even a black skvage could pass between them dnnoticed, • 

« as they fondly supposed. The line moved systematically onwarA towards Tasmaa’a , 
Peninsula, never doubting but that the aborigines were in full retreat in the same 
diioction. The peninsula is joined by a very narrow strip of land to the mainland, so 
< that' if the natives were once there, they woidd virtually be in prison. The troops and 
volunteers sciarched it from end# Co end. * Not a native was to be found. One black 
man and one black boy were cultured on the march, and this was all the result of ‘ 
tHe .so-called Black War, an undertaking Vhich had cost the colony £30,000 in direct 
expenditure, and more than double that amount in waste of* time, &c., if the time 
and personal expeusea of the vohmtcers be taken into account. 

But while? this futile attempt was being canied out to its ridiculous conclu8ion> 
a far different golution of the native difficulty was being thought out A bricklayer 
« named Kobflison, who t)elongbd to the Wesleyan body, and was a diligent worker in their 
Sunday schools, conceived the notion of winning over the aborigines by kindness and 
i^nipathy. How ho fared has already been told,* so that hero it need only bo said 
that one group after another surrendered to his kindly persuasion. The (lovennnent 
decided to transplant them to Flinders Island. Tlie whole number placed on the island 
was only 203, probjibly about a twentieth of the population which the colonists had 
found in Van Hiomen’s Land at their first landing. Tiny were well cared for, wore 
lodged in comfortable huts, clothed, fed, and instructed. 'ITiey proved singularly tract- 
able and amiable under kind trcjvtment, but their numbers rapidly dwindled. The 
women seemed stricken with barreimess, and tlic men pined for the free life of their 
plains Mid their forests. Bbths were very few, and deaths were numerous. The 
mountain peaks of Tasmania are plainly visible from Fljnders Island, >md the sight of 
them kept alive a nostalgia, which develepod into actual ^disease. The sjmptoms were 
loss of appetite, then actual distaste %r food, then a disorganisation of the vital func- 
tions, under which the sufferer would lie doivn and die Without any wish to prolong 
life. By the year 1847 only forty-four were left, and these Avere removed to Oyster 
(Jove, a little bay on iJ’Entrecasteaux Channel, which hod been used as a penal 
establishment Here they were housed in the huts which had been constn^cted for 
the prisoners. But the habit of drink tof)k possession of them, and by 1876 the ^ 
rac-e was entirely extinct 

The remaining events of Arthur’s nde must be briefly noticed. In 1828 A new 
(Jonstitution Act come in force. The Legislative Council was enlarged to fiffoen , 
members. They were nominated by the Crown, but all vacancies ^were to Wt filled np 
by the Governor. He himself was President and had a deliberative as well as a Cistiiitg 
vote. The powers of this Council Were strictly defined. It had a certain discretion 

*Voi. in„p. 6t * 
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•t taxation, and 'was authoiisod to ostab^sh the system of tjvil juries, a ri^ht whidi it 

not exercise for several years. It -was intended that this Constitution stfould^he 
revised and amended in seven years; btit in fact itV^aiued unchanged till the year 
1860. ‘ Meanwhile every jear was increasing the nnml)ors and importance of the free 
•settlers, and groat troublb arose from their^ desire to have a larger share in« the madage- 

* ment o/ local afiaias. 

• Arthur left the colony in 18.36, his term of office having been renewed on its first* 
‘expiration. His successor yraa a man of greater fame, but of far inferior capacity for 

government Sir John Franklin had gained great renown as an explorer in tho j^^tio 
regions. On his •arrival he had a mpst .cordial reception from all classes of ^e * 
community, and in an especial degree from those Mo had boon opposed to Colonel . 
Arthur’s govemmeut. His first lucasuihs w^re popular. He opened the doors of the 
Legislative Council to the public and to reporters, and did his utmost to reconcile 
conflicting factions, nominating to vacancies in the Council some of those who htid 
been amongst the active outdoor opposition.^ But the old influence was too strong for 
*luin. The chief officials — tho nominee Council, the convict and police administration — 
^ero what Arthur had made them. Tho Colonial Secretary, Montagifb, was a nephew 
of Colonel Arthur’s, as was also one of 4.ho judges, Franklin found himself thwarted 
at every turn by tho officials a 2 >poiuted imdcr liis prudoccssor, and especially by the 
Montagues. Ho was of an o}Kiu, kindly, unsuspicious disposition; but the inoossoat 
opposition which ho encountered, and tho wuy in which his confidence was betrayed 
by men in whom he trusted, completely destroyed bis faith in human natures; and. 
when ho loft the colony he was a broken-hearted man. “ Till I came to Tasmania," 
he said to Bishop Nixon, “I never distrusted anyone; and now — Cod help me! — 1 
distrust everybody.” 

It was one of his misfortunes that ho was somewhat overshadowed by hie wife — 
a clever, energetic, imjicriuus woman, whom tho Montague filction habitually r^jAcsented 
as being tho virtual ruler of tho colony. At length the Colonial Secretary, in one of 
his quarrels with tho (iovornor,*had the insolence to charge him with being influenced 
by Mady Franklin, whereupon the Covemor dismissed him from office. Montague wont 
iMgnc, aiid made good his story to tho Seci^ltary for tho Colonies. Franklin was 
censured, and soon after recalled Popular opinion was strongly in his favour, and 
tho kindly fooling attached to his memory was naturally intensified by the mystery 
which for so many years surrounded his fate. 

The increase of the colony both in wealth and in population during his term of 
government, was vo/y marked. At tho tiiije of his arrival the population was more 
than double what it hfid , boon at the commencement of Colonel Arthur’s government, 
bt}t tho whole aspect of affairs had changed. Hobart had become a pretty and clean 
^wn, of white stone Imuscs surroimdod by lovely flower gardens. The importance of 
tl)d fr&ii population (had increased and was daily, increasing. It was useless to attempt 
• , to govern the colony as if it were merely a laige penal establishment. A strong public 
it^Irit had grown up, and out-door opposition was intensified by tho non-representation 

‘itt'iloe LM^tmre of the dominant feeling of tho day* 

* * 
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With the desire for rApresentativo institutifne, a btrong foolhtg of oppositioni to 

tratispoi^ation began to prevail amongst those portions of the free population srho 
were not officially comiccted with/tho Govomihont In the course of Franklin’tl taB» 
of govenunent, transportation to New South Wales had ceasotj, and then the connoted 
erimmals of» the United Kingdom were ppurod by thoubodds into Van piemenV 
Land, as the only i>onal colony remaining to the Ci'own Franklinfe recall took |daoe 
*in 1843, and his immediate successor, Sir Eardley Wilmot, alli^ed at a period of exceptional^ 
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difficulty The face population, 
horrified ,at the ever - inci easing 
influx of cnmmals, weie agitating 
foi a voice m the govcnimcnt of 
their adopted countrj', Avliile the 
tonlrol of the daily increasing nuinbei of prisoners was constantly becoming mc4te 
difficult through the frequent and abrupt tlwnges of systen imposed by the varying 
whims of the Colonial Office The only comjK'usation for the moral evil coiulisted in 
the nmterial benefit derived from the Lugo evpenihture of Imperial funds for the 
maintenance of the penal ostablishinonts This amounted at ojie time nearly to'£l,000 
per day. but the Colonial Office pronounced the expenditure evcessjve, and decided to 
throw on the colony a laige proportion of the police oxiieusos By this time a 
considerable section of the nominee Council had become strongly opposed to tnuiiis* 
portation, and wrhen the Govomor attempted increase of taxation they opposed it fc , 
the utmost Six of the number, headed by Mr T G Gregson vesigned their Coats 
and siut home a statement of the grio\anccs under which the colony laboured. These 
men are known in the annals of the colony as “ The Patriotic Six ’ Wilmot filled ths , 
vacancies by fresh uoiumeos, but found his new Council scarcely more tractable, 
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' old one, and he himself was ren^oved from the Oovcxnment long befom the usual 
tonn of office had expired, and died a few days after the arrival of hiS successor, .Sir 
William Denison. • \ ^ 

Denison was the last of the Lieutenant-Governors, and the last who ruled under 
•the oid^system. He arAved early in 1847^ and held the gcivonunent till }»854. Ddring 
f his whole career ke had to contend against a bitter opposition. All the wealth and 
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intelligence of the colony, outside the official classes, was now strongly opposed to 
transportation Romonstranco being disrc»garded, an anti-transportation league was 
formed. Ilf was indefatigable in agitation of the question, and soon became the domi- 
nant influence in the colony Denison fought the battle of the Home Government 
very gallantly. But there could be only one issue to the struggle. In the year 1852, 
Sir John* Pakington, the Secretary for the Colonies, gave a favourable hearing to the 
If^rosentations of a* deputation from Tasmania, and in December of that year addressed 
a despatch to Sir William Denison announcing that transportation had ceased. 

On the removal of the system which had mode the name of Van Diemen’s Land 
tidieuB, &xe name of the colony was by a consensus of feeling changed to Tasmania, 
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and this change was confirnjed by Statute in In that year an Act was passed ^ 

in ihe liritish Parliament by which Tasmania became possessed of the Constitution und^ 
which its Covemmont has been fto/ducted ever Since, and thus Sir Henry Young became 
the first Constitutional (lovomor of the island. *But simultaneously with the new mode ^ 
of government there began a depression in tjie commercial aff&irs of the colony which« 
wont on for year after year until it seemed that good times would never* come again ^ 
*to Tasmania. In 1873, however, the outlook commenced to brighten. Paying lodes of • 
gold had been found on l)oth banks of the Tamar at the*points now known as Beacons-* 
field .and Lefroy. Alluvial tin deposits were beginning to attract attention; and the 
* Mount Bischoff mines began to show ‘promise *of that wonderful yield which in*a few 
• years more made them a rich * source of* wealth to the whole isltuid. With the 
awakening of liope, energy revived. By |he bnd of the ihcnAo 1870—80, the pros- 
perity of the island was fairly re-established ; and during the decade now closing, the 
advance of settlement, the extension of good roads through regions which not Jong 
ago were impenetrable’ forests, the constru(‘tion of railways, and the increase of mineral 
development have thoroughly relieved Tasmania from the iin])utation of being the* 
Sleepy Hollow • of the colonics, and have shown it to the world as a thriving, activ^^ 
and enterprising community. • 
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THE LATER MAORI S^ARS. 

Aiftarian Agitation— The Movement— New Pl^outh in a State of Siege — IJneuooeBsfal Atti^k cm 

a *|iPah A Truce— A Too Tardy Conoefleion^^The Fight at Eoheroa— The Maoris driveif out of Raugirirl 

— Shaking Handi after the Fight — ^A Last Stand at Orakao— Retreating with Dignity — X Shameful 
Defeat near Tauranga— Maori Generosity— Capture of the Te Banga ** Pah Hau-Hauism : A Newa 
# Religion— A Surprise at Kaitakc— The Wanganui Campaign— A General with Scruples— Murder of a 
Lutheran Missionary — Retaliation— Peace — ^Te Kooti's Rebellion and Suppression. 

• 

^KTER the wars of 1843-48, of which an account is given in a previous arfiote,*# 
no farther fighting took place till*18C0. •When it had once begun, it con- 
tinued off and on for about ten years. JTie first^ sign of it, the cloud no bigger 
thah a man’s hand, which before long completely hid the sky and burst in a rtdn 
of tlood, was the Lafld League. This movement can be traced as far back as 1848, 
and was simply a variation of the fighting which ceased in that year. From being 
! physical, the antagonism became moral. The League wai^ formally initiated at Taranaki 
in 1854, when a Bible was buried in the earth and a heap df stones jiled over it. The 
]^d in the possession of a native tribe yas not the aggregation of the lahds belonging 
to, or cultivated by, the individuals of the tribe, but was a certain district, more or less 
well defined, which belonged to the tribe as a whole. The fruits of the cultivation of 
certain allotted jiatches was tlie only })rivate property which individuals could claim. 
Further, according to native law, all the land of a conquered tribe became the jm:>perty 
of the conqueroi’s, who did not, however, at the same time acquire the right to sell. They 
could only lawfully sell it after they had occupied it. Such were the tangled skeins 
which the early jurists of New Zealand had to unravel E.r-post-facio wisdom is scarcely 
better than foolishness. Although wo may assign as some of the causes of the war 
the errors of settlers aud oflicials, it would be going beyond the mark to charge them • 
with any high degree of moral culpability. * 

The Land League mov(uncnt ijas quite legal so long as its members withheld 
onlyi their own lands from sale ; but when nt interfered with tribes willing to sell, it 
'ijjgs clearly in the wrong. In 1854 seven natives were killed and ten wounded, at the 
instigation of the League, while they jv^cro cutting the boundary-line of a block of 
land which was to be sold to the Governor. Shortly afterwards, in a continuation of 
the same feud, twelve more were killed and sixteen wounded. 

The King movement, also, was a further indication of the broach between the two 
taoes. The idea was first suggested in 1853 by Matenc, a (look Strait chief. He 
travelled over a g^eat part of the island and made known his scheme to the various 
tribes. The following letter was also widely circulated: — “Listen, all men I The house 
of New Zealand is one. The rafters on one side are the ‘pakchas;’ those on the other 
arte the Slaoris; ridge-pole on which both rest is God. Let, therefore, the house 
be one,” The movement was thus not intentionally hostile to the sovereignty of the 
<2tie6n. Its aim was to provide for the natives of the interior those institutions for 

^ * See ante, pp. 38 — 61. 
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tie maintenance of law ancj order which the Government of the Queen had fiuled t6 
introduce. In Juno, 1858, an agod and influential chief, called To Wheto Where, Wis 
forftially accepted as king, with t^j title of Potataii the First The constitution of hia 
kingdom was partly British, partly Biblical, Ilut, for the greater part, savage and < 
even, childish. In its in(*option the movement was, no doubi, an honest attempt on<f 
the part of a crowd of turbulent baiharians* to improve their condition, and it little 
.deserves the ridicule which has been heaped upon it. They may have had vague 
ideas that, by adopting the m(jdes of life and govorninoiiit of the “pakeha,** they might 
gaiii some of those qualitic^s which made him their supeiior. But the King movement 
t did not take the oxac.t lines which hfid been laid down by.itiS promoters. gjrew* 
rapidly, became an ally of the Land League, .luid in live years was neither more not 
loss than a hostile faction cntrencjficd in the hdUrt of the island. 

• In 1859 a native named Teira, or Taylor, offered to^sell the Governor a fine block 
of .land a few miles to the north of New riymoutb. It was^six hundred acres in 
extent, and Jay on the south bank of the Biver Waitara. Tlie offer was acc'cj^ted. 
William King, or Wiremu Kfngi, head chief of the tribe to which Taylor belonged/ 
ojiposed the saloion the {yround that the block was tribal profieity. Surve 3 ’ors we^ 
sent* to the* spot. The Maoris jirotested ii^ a harmless and humorous fashion by 
sending their women to oppose the encroachment upon their terrilorv. Some tlio 
women jiullod up the pegs, and others caught the suivoyors in their anus and hugged 
and rolled them in the long fern in perfect good-humour until they w'ere fairly driven 
from the ground amidst shouts of laughter.’’ At least, st) says one of tin* (jnocrest of 
little pamphlets, published in x4.uekland subsequent to the evt'iits. 

In February, 1800, martial law was proclaimed; and in Marcli the disputed block 
was occu})i<»d hy a' military force. Kingi also asserted his right to the land by building 
a strong “ pah ” upon it. It w^as at once invested by our troops, and guns wert‘ brought 
to bear upon it. A letter offering j)eacc on certain conditions was sent to the besieged, 
but they refused to receive it Homs were blown as if in defiance, and a red flag was 
rim up on the flagstaff* of the " pah.” Fire, was (opened on the stockades, and some of 
the young Englishinoii, making up in brawy what they wanted in discretion, rod# up 
to the fences and fired their revolvers into the “pah.” One of them was inorta]]jy 
wounded, and was earned off under a heavy fire from the enemy. Ilie rod flag, too> 
whi(;h was hoisted over the palisades, was .wrenched off* and borne away in triumph by 
one of our men. Although the enemy kept firing all night, the “pah” was found to be 
empty on the following morning. • 

The war thus begun lasted a whole year. All the settlors wore forced to gather 
into the town of New Plymoutli. Their homesteads were burnt, their crops destrdyed, 
and tlieir flocks and herds driven off*, by the hostile Maoiis. Besides the ships of 
on the coast, there were two thousand British troops in the province. New Plymouth* 
the capital, was in a state of siege. It was garrisoned and fortified, and stockaded 
works wore erected a few miles both north and south of it. Tlierc was not sufficient 
accommodation in the town for all the people wlm flocked thither. The women and 
children were sent across the strait to Nelson, and many of the settlors went to ot]^ » 
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parti) of the colony or,* back to England, ruined 
mea Sicknens, too, the result of over<^wdjpg, 
decimatedv the deV^d defenders. But amidst all 
those %aanifuld troubles the inhabitants endeavoured 
to be cheei^ul A Punch was started when * the 
outlook was at its blackest; *and in this way our 
conntiymen tried to persuade thoraselves that things* 
wore not so bad after all, although every day their 
hearts wore sinking lower and lower. , * 

^ , The warfare was of the most, irregular * 

,, ^ ^ .kind 'ft/e* enemy avoided encountering us 

h) open ground. They dodged about from 
^ “pah” to “pah,” and were seldom if over 

really beaten. Ovtsr 
• thirty “pahs” were 
taken *aud destroyed, 
generally, howeyor, 
after they had been 
evacuated by the 
Maoris, on whom a 
successful retreat or 
evasion had th<i same . 
moral eilect iis a 
victory. Wiremu Ta- 
mihana Torapipipi 
(WUliain Thomson 
l / \ Tarapipipi)-^a groat 
chief of the north, 
tho leading adviser 
of tho King, and pro- 
bably the greatest of 
his mco — sent some 
of his Waikato men 
to the Jiid of Kingi. 
Tho latter had put 
tho Waitara land into 
the hands of Tumihana, ponding the 
issue of the dispute. 

Tho principal operation of tho war was tho attack 
on the “ pah ” which stood on tho ridge of Puketa- 
kauerc. The position was a strong one, and our 
j. XABArmn. a tb xooti. soldiers did not find out its real strength until the 
<a OCR. ouvm «. bbv. o. b. volknbb. of (jjou. assault upon it. Surrounded by 
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gullies, swamps, and denset^ thickets of scrub add fern, it was situated, about a 
froin thh English camp at the Waitara, and was distinctly visible from it Ilasl ea^ 
once of the swamps, however, ^wis undreamt* of; and the difficulties they prese^ti^^^ 
to the advance of the assaulting parties mateilally helped to bring about oiir 
and 'to make it a decisive one. The attack was made on the 17 th of June, 1860/* 
was opened from two' 24-pound howitzers at seven in the mombig. The attackmg T;/ 
•body consisted of about 300 men, and half that number were despatched to the > 
of the “pah” to cut off the enemy’s retreat. The number of the enemy was not largef ’ 
birt was greatly magnified at the time. The scrub, the gullies, and the swamps, 

* rendered , all the endeavours of the English ^to capture the .place ‘Utterly ineffeci)Uid« 
Colonel Alexander says, that tearing their way through the high fern and scrub* 
and impeded with their great-coats, wh^ch, Vith their trousem, wore soon in mgs, , 

and plunging in the swampy ground to the knees, scattered and divided by the fern, f 

which was up to their chins, whilst they held up their heavy pouches, they approached « 
the Pukotakauere mound, and saw it full of the enemy, who were observing their 
movements.” Many of the Maoris came right out of the fort to the edge of the gully/ 
an(^ kept up a •deadly fire on our men; and as the latter gained no advantage ^ * 
compensate W their loss, a* retreat to the camp was effected. The enemy pressed so 
hard that the retreat, once begun, soon became flight. Many of the dead and wounded 

\jere left behind, and ammunition was throvm away in order to increase the speed of 

the waggons. The assault Avas not renewed. The Maori flag still flew over the “ pah.” 

,A day later the enemy issued from their entrenchment, and showed themselves so 
much our friends as to bury our dead within a short distance of our camp, thus 
gaining the respect and admiration of our soldiers, many of whom Avere beginning to 
doubt whether they AA^ere fighting in a just cause. 

Other engagements took j)lace at Waireka, Mahoet^hi, and Huirangi. The last 
important operation Avas the sap of To Arei The Maoris were sc^rnewhat intimidated by 
this new mode of warfare. Although sIoav, it seemed to them relentlessly sure. When 
the “pah” Avas on the point of being taken, sc^ie officers of the Government had a 
consultation with the enemy under a flag of truce, and both parties being tiattd of 
fruitless bloodshed, some sort of agreement Avas come to. This issue was to a gfiat 
extent due to the intervention of Wiremu Tamihana. He had just arrived from the 
Waikato to endeavour to bring about peace, or, if that were not possible, to join in 
the Avar. On the British side, according to official returns, there were sixty-^foUT : 
killed and 174 wounded during the war. The advantage was practically on the side : 
of the natives. They had successfully resisted oiir anns, and although tl^e immediate 
cause of the Avar was the possession of the Waitara block, we had not even gsan^ 
that. The sole result of the war was a compromise. Said Wiremu Tamihax^ 
peacemaker, “Let the law have the care of the Waitara; let a good man fitom 
Queen investigate the casa” ^ ; 

General Cameron now arrived with fresh troops. Governor BroAimo was notifieSi '^v 
his recall, for which most likely he was truly thankful ; and Sir George ! 

appointed in his stead, as the “gdod man” who was to settle all ^ 
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dispute which it was necessary to settle before all others the possesedon of Waitsm; 

b?it the chiofi) of the Waikato, with whom the decision lay, kept ominously Mleut and 

aloof. For a year and a half Sir (iloorge and his a(^/ii^rs were untiring in their policy 

' of conciliation, but nothii^ satisfactory ‘could be arrived at The tribes of the Waikato, 

% fertile ^district of great asxteut lying from iifty to one hundred miles south, of Auckland, 

in ,the neighbourhood of the Waikato River, were in a state of dttor disaffection. They 

j>laimod on attack upon Auckland, and sent an embassy to the tribes on the strait,* 

advising them to dnvc the Enropeans into the sea, so that they might again have all 

the land to themselves. The malcontents of Tanmaki looked to Waikato for dirccliion 
• ^ * 
and support. They had. taken possession o^ the* Tataraiinaka block, fifteen miles south * 

of New Plymouth. There was no disputo about thtf title ; they hold it sunply as a 

spoil of the war. The Governor had, fot his^part, detonuined to take back Tatoraimaka 

and to give up Waitara, os the best way out of the difficulty. His Ministry, howefer, 

» delaj^od in consenting *to the sun-endcr of Waitara, and in the meantime Tataraiinaka 

was occupied. The natives of Taranaki, ignorant, of course, of the Governor’s intentions 

•with regard to Waitara, sent to Waikato for* instructions * and the worJl from Waikato 

yffs, “ Begin your shooting.” On the 4th of May, 18C3, two 'officers and a party ol^ six 

or seven men were killed by an ambuscade Iwtween Now Plymouth and Tataraimaka. 

On hearing this, tile Governor’s advisom hastily gave their consent to the abandonment 

of Waitara But it was too late. In this move the Maoris saw nothing but fear-ya 

fear anxious to purchase peace at any price. It is possible, though not by any means 

certain, that war might have boon averted if Waitara had been surrendered •Itofore, 

Tataraimaka was msiuned. WHien it siuts their purpose the Maoris are not only 

cunning but extremely re.scrved. It may have been their wish and their ambition to 

drive the “ pakeha ” from the land, and to establish, when he had gone, a now rSgime on 

the basis of the ideas they had imbibed from him. Bo that as it may, war was now 

inevitable. The Waikato Was cleai’cd of whites, but without the infliction of personal 

injury; and it was intimated that should the soldiers cross a certain creek marking 

the boundary of the Queen’s land and the King’s land it would bo tantamount to a 


declaration of war. 

There was now in the colony, besides gunboats for river service, a fully-equipped 
force of 15,000 fighting mea It was necessary for the pea<*o and safety of the entire 
colony to avenge the murder of the soldiers in Taranaki, and to reduce the Waikato 
tribes to submission. For a whole year this was the task which our army strove to 
accomplish, and its sucxjoss was of the moat miserable description. 

. On thq 12th of July, 1863, our troops crossed the Maungatawhiri, and the die was 
oast There were, perhaps, scarcely more than a thousand of the Maoris altogether, 
and they resolutely fought back from “ pah ” to “ ])ah ” up the valley of the Waikato, with 
the most ^disastrous results to the English. They behaved with extraordinary courage, 
and though drivon*at last into the mountain fastnesses of the south Waikato, whither 
we could not follow, they never acknowledged themselves vanquished. 

The first important engagomont was at Eoheroa, where the enemy wore entrenched 
' lifle-pts ; and such a rain of bullets was poured upon our men as they advanced 
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to tlio attack that they wa\*yred, and would have fled had they not 
Genorul * Cainoron, who rode on in front of them, bnindishing his 
calling them to follow. A sh^rj/ encounter followed. The Idaoris 
lodged, after showing the iitrnobt obstinacy, and were pursued for a 
milefe, up to a point where many of them escaped by the Waikato 
Mere-mere there was another mooting, but the Maoris deserted tke 


been rallied b^ 
rideng^whip and 
were finally dia- 
distance of five 
in canoes. At^ 

C 

without 
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showiiU( tight, and oijitron(*hed thomsolvcs twelve niik^s higher up, at Kangiriri (angry 
heavens). The fortifications there were situated on a narrow heit of land between the 
rushing Waikato and Lake WaikareL ‘'Tlieir position,” says Sir William Fox, “was a 
strong one if they had been imnicrous c^nojiigli t^ defend it and beat off* our troops, 
but if otherwise, it was a comjdete trap, dl'fieient in ibc usual apidianco of a safe Inick- 
door, for which tlu^ir entrenched ])ositions are usually so remarkable.” Right aerpus 
this strip of land a wall of palisading w’as oroetod, with a scpiare redoubt at its 
iniddli* point. Round the redoubt a ditch twelve feet wide was excavated, and from 
the bottom of the ditch to the parapet of tho redoubt th<» height was about twenty 
feet. Five lumdrc'd yards behind these works there was a steep ridge, fortified with 
rifle-pits. (Jeneral Cameron advanced along tho river-bank with ^800 mjn. Throe 
hundred more, to be landed in rear of tlio enemy's works, wore conveyed up stream 
in two steamers. Four gunboats also proceeded to the spot, and it was intendqii 
that they should open fin* from the river upon the same part of the fortification^ 
as would bo attacked by the land forces, and at tho same time. The signal to 
fire was given at half-past throe in the aftcnioon, but only one of the gunboats was 
in a position to respond, tho others being engaged in a tough contest with 'Virfetd 
and stream, ^flie steamers, too, had not yet an*ivod. After the shelling had beien 
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Oflcrried pn for an hour and a half without much appare^ success, the order for the 
assault was |fiven. The men advanced rapidly under a heavy and killing fire, and, 
scaling the palisade to the right of fhe central \e^oubt, carried all the outworks 
before them, and drovc^ the Maoris * into the shallows and marshes of the lake, 

^ '•where many of them were shot down. The ridge in the rear, honeycombed “with 
ri^p-pits, was captured soon after by the troops which by tlfis time had been dis- 
♦ ^embarked from the steamers Assault after assault was then made upon the strong^ 
remaining work, but it defied every attempt as eliectually as the keep of a Norman 
casde, and before long it was almost surrounded by a ghastly ring of English ^dAtd 
Dorkfless having set in, • further operations ,were* postponed till the following day, and • 
during the night the soldiers remained in •the variou^ * positions they had gained. At 
daira, however, the enemy hoisted a wMto fkig and made an unconditional surrender. 
Oni‘ hundred and eighty-iive prisoners and a large quantity of anns were taken WBon 
eommanded to give up their arms, the Maoris hesitated. At last a chief handed his 
rifle to the Genet al, and then all the rest gave up theirs With 
•the mutual admiration of the bravo for t ho* brave, the Maoris and 
tj^e English now frc(‘ly mixed witli one another, shaking hancTs and 
exchanging compliments Throughout the whole of the struggle 
bct>vixt the laces this happened again and again During the 
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fight the^ Maoris, fierce and fearless, would carry on the work of death, their dark 
foces grim with a foarful earnestness ; alter it woa over, they would disport themselves 
as if they had been merely engaged in a game of skill Indeed, to them to fight 
was but to fulfil their deepest instinct, to gratify their strongest passioa By the 
law of heredity they wore all warlike; by the law of selection, all heroes. Wlien 
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Itangiriri was over, a chief, said, “ We fought you at Koheroa, and fought you 
We fought you at Rangiriri,* and fought you well And now we are fr^ds for 
for* over, for ever.” Properly tran^tcd, that might bo, “You and wo nave had two 
very interesting and well-matched games. Now they are over, let there be no ill-will^ 
but dot us sl^ako hands.” * it . 

But the mind of 'this chief was not the mind of the others^ who werd still $iL 
•liberty. The game of war was to be continued. Ngaruawahia, the capital city of {he 
Maori kingdom, was occupied without rcsistiuice. The enemy were followed from point* 
to ipoint farther up tho valley. At last, late in March and early in April, 1864, they 
• njAde* a tinal jind desperate stand at Orakao. This “ pah ” was^ of the usual nature of a 
Maori fort, being defended by palisades and .ditch, and standing on on eminence. Our, 
troops approached it on throe diftbrent sidles, and one or two attempts were made to 
take it by storm. As tliose not only utterly failed, but were accompanied by sei^ous 
loss, it was determined ta have recourse to the surer method •of the sap. All ^ the 
while tho enemy kept- firing, both b}^ night and by day. Tho digging went on slowly, 
and tho troops •wore so dispo^d about the “pah” as to })revont the escape of its occu-, 
pants. At ono ^imo a Mliori force appeared wilhin a short distance of the outposts, 
and began tJ) lire indisorimiftatoly, yelling aq^l dancing at tho same time, until a few 
shells deterrained them to retire. There were women jind children in tho “pah,” and 
on tho afternoon of the second day tho (Troiw*ral sent the following message to tho 
besieged : — “ Hour the word of tho thmeral. You have done enough to show you are 
brave men. Your case is hopeless. Surrender, and your liv(‘S will be spared.” They 
reidied, “Tins is the word of the Ma()ri: — ^\Ve will tight for cvcjv-for ever, for ever.” 
“But,” urged the (Jenoral, “send your women away.” “The women will tight too,” 
was the answer. 

Uur men were becoming restless. Vastly su}>crior in numbers, they surrounded 
tho little band of natives, with only a single wall between. A prhnte tlirew his cap 
over tho* parapet and rushed after it. Twenty men followed. Half of them fell 
almost immediately, and no advantage was^gaino^. Another attempt was made with 
a similar result. This was on tlie third -day of the siege. At tour iu the aftc^poon 
of the same day the Maoris, in a compjict body, enjc'rgod from tlie “pah” on its soujj^ 
side, and witliout tiring a shot, or making i^ny iioiso whatever, njado for tho near 
scrub. “They were in a solid column,” says an eye-witness, “th(» women, the children* 
tho great chiefs in the centre ; and they mandied out as cool and steady as if they 
had been going to church.” They j)assed through a double lino of the 40th, lyid tho 
ciy wiis raised, “The Miioris are out I” They were pursued for some miles, and many 
of them fell. General Cameron, in his report to the War Office, *said, “ I cannot in 
justice refrain from paying a tribute to the heroic courage and devotion of this band 
of natives, who without water and with but little food for more than two days, and 
deprived of all hope of succour, held out so long against a vastly^ superior Yoree, and 
at last, disdaining to surrender, silently and deliberately abandoned tlieir position undet 
a terrific fire from our troops.” During the three da,ys of the siege they imbsikted 
entirely on raw potatoes, not having »ev6n a drop of water. Among the other Manti 
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fdetA found 'witfain the “pah” there was one who had b^n shot between' the ejiteet 
tBhs leg was broken, and had been tied up with a tent-pbg and a piece of ,flax, so 
that he mighVmoro cunvoniently oontinim the dghtijlg which cost him his litb. Thbre 
was also ^scoTered a beautiful nativo girl, severely Vounded in the arm. Almost 
■^imniediately a corporal, ^sceptible and impetuous as soldieis are, propoi^ matitage 
* to her. * Shp was ^aken care of by* u missionary’s family, and soon recovered ; but 
, whSthor the corporal married her, the writer has been imable to discover. So ended* 
what was practically the lost operation of the Waikato campaign. Those of the enemy 
who were not either killed or captured* were dispersed, and they rallied no mom • 
‘.A^sross country from Waikato, the harlwur and town of Taunmga are sitdate^ , 
on the east coast. Tho natives tliero wore In symjihthy with the insurgents, and hod 
sent them reinforcements and provisions.^ It, was thohght advisable, therefore, that the 
war* should be fairieil thither.^ Tho Maoris, probably not more than two hundred tn 
all, entrcnclied themselves at Pukchinahina, near Taurang». This entrenchment is 
generally known as tho (lato Pah, because it was built on a narcow ridge of land that 
^opod to swamps on cither side, aud formed a sort of passage between? European and 
Mauri territory. ITio force which mustered in front of tho • pah ” on* tho morning of 
tlJe 28th of April, 18G4, was as follows : — 1,01)5 men, of wlioln about eighty Vore ofbiSjrs, 
ono 1 10-poundor ■ Armstrong gun, two 4f0-poundcrs, two O-pounders, two 24-p<)under 
howitzers, two 8-inch mortars, and six Coohom mortars. With this astonis h ing array, 
wo succeeded in Isiing signally and shamefully defeated. 

On tho evening of tho 28th tho 732 men of tho G8th Regiment were convoyed 
through the di.sm!il sainy darkness to the I'ear of tho “ pah,” while a feigned attack was* 
lieing nfflde in front. At daybreak on the 29th fire was opened. For tho first two 
hours oxccllent practice was made at a rod flag cumiingly placed a hundred yards 
behind tho “ pah,” aud three men of the C8th were pounded. Tho ruse was finally 
dotoeted, and every effort made to compensate h>r the wivste of ammunition. A rain of 
shot and shell poured inco.ssantly into and around tho “ pah.” There, almosif absolute 
silence was maintained, and scaiy^ly a^ shot jwas fired. IJy four in tho aftenioon — that 
is to^ay, after eight hours’ cannonading — a puacticablo breach was made. A rocket ttas 
fir^ Tho G8th, obedient to the signal, <lrew closer up behind. Three hundred men, 
four abreast, advanced to the attack. TJirce hundred more followed as a reserve. An 
entrance was easily effected, and a fierce oncoimtor folloAved. The retreat of the Maoris 
was effectually barred by the G8th, and, brought to hay, they fought desperately at 
.close quarters with their guns and tomaliawks. Nearly all our officers foil, and the loss 
among tho rank and file was very great. Suddenly the remnant turned and fled, 
crying, “ There’s thousands of them ! ” (’aptfiin Hamilton came up with the reserve, and 
endeavoured to stay the backward rush of panic-stricken creatures; but os ho stood 
off a traverse inside tho fort, cheering on his men, he was .shot dead, and the rout 
beoame o^pleta ^s the soldiers were tlurs flying, a Maori mounted tho parapet and 
(touted after them, “0 pakeha, our trenches ale blocked with your dead!” Nothing 
was done that day. The hearts of all were ^re. The best and bravest of tlie 
‘littln amy were lying dead or woimdod within the “pah,” During the night the 
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iSooris, after their uWal fashion, left the “pah” in small parties, and carried off xbmj 
of thei^ dead and wounded One of them, hearing an English ofii^, who WHS j 
seriously wounded, asking for watA-, took a ca^bash, and passing througU the Englisjlt 
linos at the nsk of lus life, brought some water from the neighbouring swamp. Next 
mosning the troops took ' possession of the “pah," and it vfsf. found that the hodieStf* 
of the slain had been neither robbed nor' disfigured, and that Jtoside pach of the ‘ 
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wounded a water-vessel had been placed The loss was twenty-seven killed and 
sixty-six wounded 

Two months later the To Ranga “ pah," three miles farther inla'nd, waj? suocessfidlj 
stormed, tbs loss of the Maoris being considerably over a hundred, and that of the 
English, eight killed and thirty -nine wounded Here, too, in spite of their defeat, th# 
Maoris showed their usual eourngo One of them, transfixed with a bayonifet, psu||ht 
hold of his assailant’s lifle and tried *to tomahawk him He would inevitably hSTp 
done so had not a second bayonet^ interrupted the process. Another was broU]^ ih 
a prisoner, calmly smoking his pipe. When his blanket was removed, he ywi 
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'to kftte nbo biiUet and bayonet wounds in bis trunk and tbigba By the caftuiA oi 
/P$ Bai^, n^ly all tho leading med of the district were killed or disabled, and t!kio 
Tsurauga cao^ign came to an end. 

While tho northern campaigns weib proceeding, mischief was brewing in Taranaki 
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Tlyo Kiftg movement was turning out all but a faiKire* Although we, too, sufiTet^ it ^ 
good dcid, the natives were, on the wliole, having the worst (rf it evoi^hem 
objects of their ambition were daily re(*eding from their view. Some nOw force was ^ 
necc/^Rary to integrate and vitalise the scattered and all but lifeless members of the 
patrioti(? paiiy, as it may Ik‘ (jailed. This IV^rcOrWas supplieftl by the now fiMth, It^^ 
.spread like fire on a parched ])rairie, and its adherents wore posscAsed by a wild |nd 
bloody enthusiasm. Not only did Hau-Hauisin completely detach its votaries from • 
Europeans, but it diflused among them a unity of pui^)osc, and a fresli impulse of 
fe¥oc\pus courage. It may have boon a sch(*mo consciously planned in its prkpary 
(fttails by some Maori patriot for. patriotic, purj^oses. Mpre •likely-^judging fr(to the 
avidity with which, and the arcf^ over whioh, it was accepted — it was a natural and 
unconscious growth of the Maori mind, firtally^ apprehended and expressed by som(jpno 
mbre sensitive than his fellows to the influonco of idcjis whicdi wore ifi tho air. 

The name of tho now* religion, and of its folio w('rs, was Pal Mariro, of which* tho 
interpretation is “ good and^ ])cacGfu],” a title to which tho lie was given in every 
possible way. ^llio Virgin Mary, Saint Peter, tho angel (rubriol, and all the heavenly* 
hos^fs were cpntinnally in thqir midst to protect them from their eiKiinies. CJlnnstianJty 
was false, and all llibles were to ho burnt. 4^nnday was not to b<' ol)H(‘mKb hut every 
day wiis to be alike sacred. I’hat the Maoris might become a ])oo}do numerous as the 
rfand of the sea-shore, and that so they might drive the Europeans from the land, men 
and women were to live promiscuously together. Py cjacMilating the sound “hau*' (from 
• which they derived their name), and by making certain signs and passes not unlike 
those affected by mesmerists, they would deprive tlieir ciK'inios of stmiigtlu They 
also su])poRod themselves to be j)roof against the bullets of the English. Part of 
their worship consisted in singing strange cliants while dan(‘ing round a pole, and 
yoUing Ijke madmen, till they fell upon the earth convulsed exhausted. When 
tho Europi'aiis had Ik^ou extenninated, angels from licavcn would C(»iuo and teacih the 
Maoris all things. Th(j }»riosts profess(»d to have su}>ematnral powers, to be able to 
cause ships to run ashore, and to spcjak all iangmlges. Te I hi. who lived on tho 
Taranaki coast, was the founder and higlf priest; Hepanaia (Hepanijih) and Rangitauira, 
minor priests. 

In April, 1804, the fanatics made their •lirst descent on our troops. A hundred 
men, under Captain Lloyd, wore foraging at Kaitake, near New Plymouth. While 
thus scattered, th(‘y wore surjmsed and completely routed l)y a body of natives, who 
suddenly appeared on the scen(3 over a laughbouring ridge. Seven were killed and* 
nine wounded. Among the slain was Captain Lloyd. The rebels^ cut o^ji* the heads 
and drank ^the blood of tliose who fell, tlius making a dangerous approach to a relapse 
into oannibolism. A few days afterwards (^aptain Lloyd’s head wa^ disinterred, ft pd 
submitted to some curing process. It was then perched on a long pole |nd carri^ 
about from plac’o to place, and b(‘capao the medium of (jommunication with h^van, 
\Vhen it had been borne all over tho island, the reign of the “ pakoha was to be over* 

In the same month our soldicrS had another experience of the “good and pea0efrl|". 
Hau Haus at Sentry Hill, a redoubt six miles north of New Plymouth, garrisonad ^ 
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'^se^ilty'ilve men. One nioonligftt j^igbt a dark figure was seen to advance* towards 
«^e entrenchMicnt Ho was singing some grotesque fanatical hymn, and wildly waving 
his attna Convinced, ovidontiy, of tho puwerlcssness of powder and shot to hurt him, 
ho came right u]> to the, parapet, and sat on tho edge of the ditch A small paaty of 
men sii|liod out to capture him, but ho^ started up on their approach, and threw a 
StQno, which hit dlie of them on the throat. He then took to his heels, followed by ik 
volley of bullets. Noue of these took eflect, for he sat down on a stono and continued 
his queer wailing chant At*i second^ volley, however, tho man got the better of the ^ 
fanatic, and he soon was out ot sight • 

As a sequel fo this; 80® Maoris, nuwo less, ac^yjoiced slowly in the direction ot 
tho fort a dew days afterwards. In the distance they could be hoard singing, but as 
thqy drew nearer they bogsm to utter ^loir* watchword of “hau hau" in loud dofiwt • 
yells. In front of tjicm, shdutiug and fimgiiig about his arms, strode ho of the 
motmlight night, still whole and alive. When the cavalcade^ marching in “fours,” 
arrived within 160 yaids of th<' redoubt, it halted, as, if doubtful |ibout the next 
* move. Our men soon helped them to a conclusion Ujw to the present they had 
Iwcn concealed, but on the word being given tliey emerged from thei* shelter •and , 
fired several voll-ys, on the hesitating jflass in front. Soon it wavered, went right 
about, fled, and left thirty-tour dead and wounded on tho field, 'fhe leiuler, supposed 
to be the priest Hei)anaia, was among the slain, and tho now faith at its very outset 
stood refuU'd in one of its principal articles. ^ 

After this the head was carried into the country in the upper reaches qf tlu^ 
Wangtmui mer, and an attack on Wanganui was ])rojoctod. As already related in 
’the account of Wanganui, tho friendly natives mot the Hau Haus on an island m the 
riwr and drove them hack with very gi-oat loss. Two or throe redotibts were then 
thrown up and occupied by <»ur native allies, in order that any further •raid that ^ 
might ho attcm})tcd on the settlement might ho checked at its very source, Hewtilitios 
were then in abeyance f\)r six montlis * • 

For something like five ywirs tho n)ad along the coast between Wanganui and 
Tanuiaki bad boon bloekcsl by the natives, who threatened death to all who should 
atfiinpt to traverse it. In »)r(lcr to ojMjn it up, it was resolved t<» undertake what is 
known as the? Wanganui campaign, 'fho first mov^o was made in January, 1805. 
(loncral Oamcron, arrived with scanty laurels from the north, was in eomiuand, and 
hi»/l 7,000 men at Ids disposal. Little was done. Tho prineii)al events wor«j the 
’battle d£ Nukuinarn, and the capture of the Weiwro “ pah.” Tho fonner was one of 
those rare occasions in which the Maoris met the English in the fair and open field. 
Not only did they begin the attack, hut they sustained it with their uaual courage 
and a SUTimsing •amount of tactical skill. At one time they get within 1.60 yaids of 
tho General’s tent, but finally were repulsed. At Wereroji t)io enemy wore strongly 
ontienohed on a hill a* few miles on tho north tsidc of the mad. Before traffic could 
bo Bocuro, it was, of course, neco.ssaiy that the “ pah ” should Ixs takca The General 
.ittfimnod the Govenior, Sir George Grey, that, in lus opinion, it cxiuld not lio taken 
0 considerable reinforceipont llie Governor, himself no mean laotioian, was 
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of /){)ini6Q that, it could lie taken with such tro(^s *ias the General had. Therp 413 
much corrosiwndonce about the matter, and the upshot was that. Sir Gooi^ Gr^ Mitt- 
self, with a scratch force of Colonial troops and friendly natives, captured tho place hy 
stratagem, and took fifty prisoners, without the shedding of blood on the English i^de. 
The half-hcartcdncss with which the campaign was. conducted i* to be explained by the * 
/act that tho General wiis not sure that the war was a just one. of the road )^y 



through the Waitotara l)lQck, which was fiidisputably the property of tho Queen, J)Ut 
which tho natives claimed for themselves, and through which they were detonninod jttUr 
troops should not pass. On the 28th of Janftary the General wrote to*tho Governor: 
“Since I have been in this part of the world I have made inquiries about the purchase 
of Waitotara, and have reason to liclicve that it is a more iniquitous job than the 
Waitara block.” A bitter war of correspondence was cjirried on for some time. « There < 
were several points of difference between tjie two men, and though tho jetteii wore 
unofficial tl)ey now form tho substance of several Blue Books. The General reragnod 
his command, and on tho approach of winter left for Auckland, oj) his way horqe, 
Al)out this time, also, instructions for the withdrawal of five regiments wef© reoeivod 
from the Imperial Government. Hen<joforward tho fighting wao done by tho Coloidl^ 
forces with more successful results. After General Cameron’s departure, Colonel Wean i 
advanced - along the coast irom thb east, and Colonel Wane from the west ^eifo))#. 
long a meeting was effected, and so. without further bloodshed, the purpos© tH 
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< 2 tmpiugn was accomplished. Ihere was fighting, too, up the Wanganui livlr hetwoei^ 
*the ln<mdl^ and hc^^tile natives, ^e latter being worsted and scattered, Peace was 
then proclauned, although no one asked for it The Hau Haus and Kingites — ^terms 
praedcally synonymous;-still remain^ in arms against us, and bided their tim^ 



occasion of a campaign on the cast coast 
Carl Hylvim Volknor, a I’nissian, had come 
t<i Xew Zealand as a Tjutheran inissionar} from a sociot} 
111 Hamburg. Ho afterwards joined the Chyrch of Eng- 
, , land, and was stationed at OjKitiki, on the Bay of Plenty, 

among tl)p most' barbarous of all the trilics. In the pursuit of his calling ho was 
unselfish ,and gentle, •yet fearless and determined. By the force of instruction and 
example he tamed the rude savages, and persuaded them to accept C'hristianity, and to 
, ^wduon their ways of living as far as possible after a European model. His people, 
lippafently, were much attached to him, for they built him a church and house, which 

* -.-A," . * 
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wore palaces when compared with their own wri'tched £iuts. When the WaUtato wear 

broke out, many of the natives in the district synfpathisod with the insureents^ and a* 
few of the more violent tlircatoned to express their resentment to the ‘^akeha" Igr 
an outraffo on Mr. Volkncr. He removed to Auckland with his wife, but from time to 
time during the pmipvss of the war visited the mssion statiop. During one of his. 
absences there arrived at Opotiki a party of Wau Ha us bout on prosslytising. One of 
ifeo first to go over to them was the native catechist, who was the missionary’s locvm 
tenAix. Tlioir fiercest hatred and greatest craelties the •Hau Haus reserved for the 
<nissionaricH, whom they regarded as dtesigning men who had trapped them into a 
fal4c religion for the sake of gain. ^Whon, therefore, on the l.st of M^reh, ]865,«^r, 
,\'(ilkuer, with the Rev. T. (trace, arfived at (Jpofiki iu the schooner EcUpw, he and his 
(’ompaniou were seized and locked up. Towards die Jews the Hau Haus had ho enmity 
— their religion had in it a largo clement of Judaism — they regarded the tJews almost as 
eo-rcligioiiists and far-off cousins ; and each Pui ilorire priest wa^ called a Tiu, which 
is sim})ly the result of 'the Maori attempt to articulate “Jew.” Captain Tjcvy, of the 
tklipne, Iwing a 'member of the favtuired race, was loft unmolested. Next morning 
the natives went to the hou.so in which the two ministers were imprisoned, and after 
* going through some mysteiious rites in frojit of the door they called upon Mr 
Volkner to come forth. Ho was carried off', and told that he was to be put to death. 
Th« ])lea8ant memories of his work among them, his kind and winning ways, his 
smiling an«l fearless countenance, wcie powerless to touch the hearts of those who 
r^ero iff the grasjt of an absorbing and I’elentless fanaticism. The melancholy px’occs- 
sion sdbn amved at a willow-tree, on which was fixed a block and tackle taken from 
the schooner, and Mr. V'olkner was stripped of his coat and Avaistcoat. ifo asked lor 
time to pray. Tliis being granted, ho uttered that sublimast of prayers, “Fathw, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” He then shook hands with liis 
•murderers, and, the rope lieing placed round his neck, he was hoisted up on the tree 
ami jc'rkcd up and down tAvo or three times .till life was extinct. While this was being 
done, ho was also shot through the body by Kereppa, this Hau Hau leader. His head 
was cut off' ; the natives standing round eame eagerly forward to taste the blood and 
to smear their faces with it. ^ 

After the murder, Mr. Grace, who all the«Avlule had been in great .anxiety as\o 
his OAvn fate, was formally tried by the tril)e on a charge of disseminating folse 
doctrines, but no decision was come to. Although still detained a prisoner, ho 
was allowed to wander about the shore, and a fortnight later was rescu^ by 
(Japtaiu Levy, Avho transferred him to one of Her Majesty’s ships just arrived in the 
offing. • t 

In May, Wiromu Tamihana, as if wishing to show that he had no sympathy with 
the Hau Haus in their horrible excesses, and hopeless of persuading his impracticable 
countrymen to take more peaceful measures for the redress of^ their 'grievMcos, for-^ 
warded to General (joroy a document fie was Avilling to sign. “ We consent,” it .ran, 
“that the laws of the Queen be th(k laws for the King, to be a protection fhr tut all 
for ever and ever. This is the sign of my making peace, ray conting into the presotoe 
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of litaj fighting friend, General (jjaroy.” With heads uncovered, he and otl^ chiofr 
nfiietwards simed this, and shook hands with tho General. * 

An exp^tion was organised to punish the murderers of Ydlknor. There was not 
muoli fighting. The Pua “pah” was token in tho usual way — occupation after the 
EDau Haus had fled. 'November the troops returned to Wanganui In that diltrict 
there Iftd Ijeon soycral murders, au^ thematives showed a disposition to renew hostili- 
tidk Accordingly, a campaign in which there were several engagements was conducteef 
by General Chute, and in January, 1860, peace was mutually consented to, ond wasvto 
be eternally preserved on the banks of tho Wanganui Some irregular fighting wat • 
also carriod on iq. Poverty Bay, and the northern^ part of Hawke’s Bay, between the 
Hau Haus on the one side and the Ttj^fiidly Macnis and a few Europeans on the 
other. It exhausted itself in the first months of 1^66. A guerilla warfaio on a small 
BCJilo was carried on in variojas parts of the island up till the latter ond of 1868. * 
Only one more •series of incidents remains to be •mentioned. To Kooti, a 
cloW and unscrupulous Maori, was arrested on suspicion of* having evil designs, 
,and was banished, with others of his kind, to the Chatham Islands in 18(56. In 
1808, with tho help of two hundred fcllow-prisonors, ho seized the schooner Jtijleman, 
aTrd tho whole convict colony, with J’o Kooti in command, made* its way to « 
Whareougonga, in Poverty Bay. At Gisbonxe, in November, thirty-throe Europeans * 
and thirty-seven fricmlly natives wore ma.s.sacre(l After tho cessation of hostilities on 
the west coast, tho native tpiostion ro.solv(d itself into tho suppression of Te Kooti. 
Tlip settlors in tho oast were in a state of great alarm. Vigorous efforts wore .made, 
and much money spent. Te Kooti was driven from point to point, n^aking all tlwough 
a giillant and desperate resistance. He successfully eluded capture. By 1871, when 
last expedition set out against him, his followers had greatly dwindled, and he 
himself was driven into the King Country, where, an old man, he still lives. To 
prevent further bloodshed and expense, tho Government desisted from their pursuit of^ 
him, and he has not since given any trouble. 

Thus, in 1871, ended tho gj-cat racial struggle which had begun with the inception 
of British rule. Between 18(50 and 1871, 470. Europeans were killed, and 706 woundo'd; 
22J? friendly natives were killed, and a preportionate number wounded; 1,785 hostile 
m^Rvos wore killed, an unknown number wounded, and about 1,500 taken piisoners. 
The total number killed was thus 2,488. 
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FROM NAPIER TO AUCKLAND BY COACH. 

4 Bod Start — Tuflsock-gra^js and Weepuiff- Willow — Trossinf? and Bo-croHsmfl: — Adventuions Jehna — Klwauka 
Cutting and To Kangmapapa Tashos — ^Puhui — Titiokaura Pa'^s— A Trying Trot — Te Harato and To Burra- 
Burra BangPB — Bovsn Mount Tcrongaknma — Taiaweia-— Taupo — On tlio Cn^t ol Ranonga — ^Tauhua— 
Ateamuri — ^Hora-Hora— Olunemntn 

« 

rr^HU coacli-rowl between Napier and Auckland passes through the most entirely 
pleasing and most thoroughly charju'teristie tract of country in Ne^^ Zealand. One* 
would not care to say that at any point it did actually surjmss the grandeur of some 
of the scenes about the West Coast sounds or on the Hokitika rojid ; but it presents 
^ us with almost every aspect of New Zealand scenery, and more continuously 
beautiful from start to hnish than any other long loute in the colonies. Wordy 
descriptions must fall very far short of giving an adequate impression of this drive, 
on which it would be possible to take efech turn in the rood as a point for a new 
picture In a short article it is only possible to indicate the general picturoeglie 
features, hoping that they may help to induiib some at home to make 'a visit to our 
antipodean England who otherwise would not have tempted the fotirtoen thousand 
miles of intorv<*ning S(>a 

It would bo unfair, however, not to state that the actual start, tlie filtt few ♦ 
miles, 18 distinctly dull , it is like a jioor, preface to a good boolj Leaying Napier 
by the Spit Bridge — a quarter of a mile of ugly white woodwork — ^we traverse a 
narrow neck of unreclaimed shingle, which divides the water of the harbour bay 
from the open sea The stony soil Ls saturated with sea-salt, and is dosolat^y barren. 
At the further end of this isthmus is e^tuated the townshiji of Fetane, or, as it is pro* 
nounced, Pfttenny. The writer is not responsible for the untiphonetio spelling of this 
and many other colonial names of places. At this point the country begins to 
fold before us its splendours of hill and valley. We Oross a small hill by the Bet 4 nb 
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ChifUng, which somewhat reaomblos Porter’s Pass in the south, Imt is on ^ much 

filler scale, and is ali^o very much fnore beautiful than Porters Pass, with its dreaiy 
: of sombre tussock-grass countiy* Here the grass is green English Or 

: artificial ” grass, and grows thick and* strong in the land of it|^ adoption, From^the 

* summit of the cutting ithe view i&^rimmed in by the sea beyond the broken coast- 
^ ling, ^rom- the fbot of the northern slope the road passos**over a pleasant green^ 

• plain, picturesquely farmed and planted out with English trees and gums from 
Australia and Tasmania Th8 favourite weeping-willow is of course here in lal^o 
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numbers, and. on inquiry, I found that it is valued hero for two piloses It is ike 
• quickeit of growers, and is cultivated about the homesteads and in the fields with 
the object ^f ohtaming sbcltoV from tlie oj^n sun qvum celemme , its other UbO is at, 
Ibod for the cattle,* who in the very dry summer weather are liable to suiter from tho 
qpmplaint know^ as “the staggers,” from dieting exclusively on the parched herbage 
of tlie p W a The white farm-buildings add an element ol rural charm to the spot , 
^tdeed, one fencies that hero in future years will be a Vhiy pleasant renewal of the 
An»4and scenery of our own ogrieultural counties In tho spring the grass is said to 
he very green, and even in the late autumn the Bek River keeps a fresh belt of vivid 
jjieeeo its banks, where tho sheep and cattle grare 
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lieyona those pastures *the road still follows thp course of this river, the- Erii or 
PAane, ^losing sight of it sometimes behind th^ rising hills, but alwayg coming bacA;;^ 
crossing and recrossing its shallow fords forty-five times in all Lefore parting company. 
And very beautiful ii^eed are many of these fords; the banks of the stream finnged 
with all inanner of nish, rank gi’owth under the drooping* foliage of the trees, tall • 
sword-blndos of the -plant with its clustai*s of* black seeds, the brown h^adb of the ^ 
•raupo, like the European bulmsh, mingled with white plumes of toi-grass, and ev&y- , 
whf^ro palm-troGs and green, leathery stars of fern ; thes stainless water flickering with 
j pleasant munuurs over its grey stones, and tumbling out of sight with a hurst of 
rif)plhig laughter far down into the deep hiding-places of the gully, wTiere musl: and 
ash and fern-treo make an impenetrable shado! ^ 

In wet seasons of the year * these fcr<ls ,arc often impassable. Not long ago a 
ccyieh was overturned in trying to oflbet a passage, an^ four of tho horses drowned. 
Fortunately there was oniy one passenger, and ho was saveftl Ijy his mackintosh 
spreading out over tl>o water and buoying him up, like poor Ophelia. Tho whitened 
bones of oiio of the horses Still lie in sight on the opposite beach of tho river to thot* 
coach-road. In addition to the forty-five crossings of the Petane, wo had to seven times 
ci*o9s its trilftitary the Kiwauka befonj reaclyng the hills and tho passes, the part of 
the journey where the amazing ups juid downs and precipitous zigznggings of the road 
make the driver's task so really marvellous a leat. I have seen nothing like it outside 
the hippodromes and circuses of ijondon and Paris. So frequent are the stoop inter- 
cluingps of asooiit and descent that, tinlcss the coach made up in going down for time 
*k)St in going up, ^ tho stages could never be accomplished in a conscionable number of 
hours. Ooiisoqnently, though tho roads would seem to have gone unrepaired since* 
they were first made, some thirty or more years ago, and though the shelving 
overhangs tho precipice, and the road bends back u 2 )on its own direction at sharp 
^ angles wttero straight ahead tho om 2 )ty air goes down direct for from five liundrcni to 
a thousand feet, they \mt their horses to a, flying trot over and tlirough everything — 
roots, fallen branches, stones, and broken ruts — skirtin<^ eternity at every turn ; and the 
combined jolt, jostle, twist, and jar is, tg use on expression I have somewhere i^n, 
“enougli to dislocate tho supple tongue of Satan.” ^ 

The first of these passes is the Kiwauk^ C^utting; next to that cqmes Te R&g- 
mapapa, from the top of which a dim line of sea is still visible, and tho bluff headland 
just beyond Napier. A multitude of small w^ave-likc hills lie close around, covered 
with a thick growth of close, short brakc-fem; while the higher hills beyopd ore* 
robed darkly in a mantle of forest foliage. This Iflndscajre will always be very 
memorable to the present writer, who drovfe over the })ass on one *of tho& soft, haay 
autumn days when tho land is overspread with a faint transparent blueness, which 
blended the unsubstantial (‘onfinos of the earth and sky. At tho foot of Te Kang** 
mapapa is the village of Biihui, a small settlement of Europojbns and Mao^, with a 
lake and a little stream nmning throu]^h tho valley and brightening the narrow fields 
of maize and potato. Here the hprisos are changed. It is a pleasant spot indaedi 
Looking back across tJie plot of noglectcd garden which adjoins the stables, with its* 
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i^’tamglis of woods and dowers, towards the hills behind the hottagos, I felt that 1 had 
seAi nothing in the colonies which oame so near to what we in England tliink of 
when we speak of picturesque scenery. It is a pleasing contrast to the untamed 
romantio country which closes Puhui in«on every hand. k 

« From Puhui the roq^* at once mounts up the Titiokaura Para, remarkable for*its 
^*terti£ic dftsccvt on d^he northern side* by the Mohaka Cutting into the gorge of the 
,Mol&ka River. I must confess that Uio trot down this broken slope was rather trying * 
to a " new chum.” There is, •indeed, some danger here, though evidently less than 
appears. Our driver’s father had bean killed .in driving down, dragged over the ^ 
greyly ft timid y9ung horse. not thoroughly broken in to the road; but “Fred" daec^ 
us down without the discemitile tremo^of ^•single nerve. 

The character of the scenery here, £|pd for som^ miles further along the top of 
I the *Te Harato* range, is cpiito, unique; the entire hills from summit to base * 

imiformly clothed "With a thick growth of short brakc-fem. relieved here and there 
by a solitary palm. ITio eflbct of this wide ex]>anso of unvaried deep-green country 
Vould be very hard to describe — indeed, the ‘colour was uniiko any other green which 
I have at any time noticed in Nature, unless it is upon the tuider-sid» of the wing of 
tho gmon hnirsti'eak butterfly, a com2)arii^n jirobably too* far removed frbm comnfen , 
observation to bo of much value to mo.st readers. 

ITicsc hills arc also interesting from their associations with tho Maori War*. Oi\ 
tho highest point of To Harato are still to be seen, upon a rising ground to one side 
of tho road, the remains of a large hut, curiously constructed of entire logs, in r^hich 
tho “European” soldiers had their headquarters, when, without the protection ot the * 
military, it was tmsafo for white men to pass along tho main roads of the island. 

^ Jbero is a Maori village or “ pah ” here now, and tho wonten sit in bright groups out- 
side their “ wharres,” or huts, and will answer with cheery greetings if properly accosted — 
“Donaqui” (good day), or ‘‘Ka2)ai waieona.” The little jilots of cultivated land showed ^ 
that their staide food is })otnto ; but wo also passed a couple of mounted Maoris, with 
tho divided sjmils of a wild pig,&tra))pod across their saddles, lliosc pigs are a graat 
boon to the wild people of New Zealand ; thqy are not aboriginal, but are de.sccndants 
of hlnglish swine brought out by Cook at tho end of tho last century, and have chosen 
* a nfco precarious life upon the ranges ip }>rcforonco to wallowing in ignoble luxury 
among the motA-troughs of the domestic sty. 

Prom To Harato we pa.ss on to tho Te Burra-Buna Range, where wo re-enter the 
^ferost, ^d the descent from which by the zigzag cutting down tho slope of Mount 
Terangakuma is the finest passage in the whole excursion, and also the most ticklish 
bit for tho driver atid horses. The scenery hero is not surpassed in tho Otira Cloigo, of 
which so many travellers have written eloquently. As a coach-road, the de.<<tjcnt of the 
Oiira is comparafivoly a smooth, cosy trot It would bo useless to attempt giving any 
right impression of tho wild roiiumtic scene which stretches out liolow Terangakuma 
by a more enumeration of the details of its fe&tures; but I do believe that nowhere 
fei the world docs Nature make a more delightful display of her charms of hill and 
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A^few miles further along wo roach the end ot our first day's drive at 
dot the famous volcano, but a small townslii|f with an “ hotel " and* a few 
On the second day we get as far as Taupo, where wo look across the wide lake to 
tho King Country. ^This part of the journey* is not less really interesting, though the 
character of tho scenery varies less frequently. ^ At the outset th^ country is 
similar to that of the previous evening: vtp and down by winding traoks alon^ the 
sides of the hills, with exquisitely bcautitul glimpses down into tho deep-wooded gorge,* 
where tho Waipuiiga or Stouy-water lUver just faintly breaks the silence 

Of that i^Utary glan, ^ 
Wjiore i/hcro w'aa never sound mortal 



• THE cilOW’R ^KST, NEAR TAUPO. 


There is a charm, too, whicli 
never fi^des from those ancient 
woodlands — that tireless chan u 
which we are aj)! to think belongs 
only to the changeless ocean — 
changeless, but ever fresh with * • 

an eternal ycnith. Tho modem poets err who send their melancholy spirits to liAod^ 
in forest solitudes ; tho more genial instinct of the earlier minstrels sarig more truly, 

“ ’Ti« merrie, ’ti'^ merric, in sweet green -wood e ” 

After a few hours wo come out upon the crest of tho last and highest^ of th.<i 
ranges — liuuougo. Tho view d»)wn from its summit into the Waipunga Goigo is the 
most stupendously precipitous thing amdng tho coach-roads of* Now ^aland, atid 
therefore jftohably in the world. The hills are about throe thousand feet high, covei«d 
with tern and palm upon their sides, and crowned with a bushy crown of mighty fow*t- 
trees. Far below, the river* falls over the edge of a shelving tejrac*e in a silvery of 
broken water, and beyond, now operiing on tho view, stn'tch the long levels of the 
Kainganta Plains. Here, then, w4 have every feature of Now Zealand scenoiy'rxeroeAt* 
gorge, forest, hill, precipice, and plain — ^in one wide expanse of wild country. 
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« *Aaqjther breaknock swoop do#n the rough, precipitous road, one more |truggld 
tibfough a stoQ^ creok, wd we enter Hie level couutiy. The dust here is phenonieniCL 
The soil is a soft, cnimbly pumico-stone, the d^ria of some eruption in bygone years; 
it is ground to whito powder on the trstbks, and rises from unddt^tho horses’ feet in a 
'^mntherit^ cloudy like white smoke. , After several hours of comparatively monotonhus 
travelling under tlllse conditions, it is very pleasant to sight the cool blue water-lino 
• of 'fsM'po, and know that there wo shall end our dusty cantor for the day. 

We must not unduly load •a single article in a work relating to so wide an area 



ON THE WAIKATO BIVUB 


as the present. Taupo must remain a name only, so far os the present writer’s 
narrative is concerned , but it would be wrong not to mention in passing the “ wonders ” 
•of thoaOeysor Valley of Wairakei, especially ns the Huka Falls of the Waikato are 
seen upon the way— one of the grandest scones in these colonies. About seven miles 
fropa Taupo the River Kiriohiuekai has cut a valley for the passage of its waters, and 
Bettered along t]^e slopes are a number of very extraoiTlinary volcanic phenomena, in 
the shape^ of boiling springs of mud or water, steam-holes, geysers, ponds of hot 
mineral waters, and the like. The finest of these are Tnhimtahi, or the Champagne 
Pool; the Great Wairakei Geyser; Nga ^Mahanga, or the Twins; Torekereke, or the 
llteam'-Hammer Pool; and, a few miles away fmm the others, Pirorirori, a large lake of 
hot wator, of dull-blue colour, emitting a sulphurous vapour, and enclosed by high 
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clifls white and red alum. There are many Others, but a full description of* tjlis 
strange, uiKtanny region would fill a chapter by itself. • • 

To return to our coach-drive, there was more dust to bo looked for on the phiins 
which lie between ^aupo and Ohinemutu. * But happily there had been rain hy^ 
night, and the dust was just weighted with the moisture, ftnd didenot rise^ I now^c 
saw, in the fresli slanfing light of the morning, that these vast ]^ains ifrerc not cdull 
and tedious to the eye, but wore full of a rich and peculiar beauty of their own/ 
The plains of North and of South Island are as unlike as tlu^ir hills. The plain- 
ijpuntry in the south is an iinadoriiefl waste, clothed with one monotonous covering of 
Yadccl tussock-grass, and swept by^ the eternal winds which in this dond seem iSever to 
take their rest as elscjw^here. Sci^ monotonofis jfTc these sombre levels, that a flock of 
sheep gives one the saui<» startk'd feeling^of pleasure that a rainbow does on a day of 
grey cloud and drizzle in the old country. So, too, 'the hills, ^oiigli not without a ‘ 
certain sublimity about *thoir majestic forms, and catching sometimes a trancient 
beauty not their owii from the mellow light of the rising or sc'tting siiu,. repeat too 
wearisomely thh ‘same ty^e, barren of all lint the grey tussock which grows upon theiV 
lower spurs, forbidding, blcjik, and silent, having no sheltering gullies witlnn tbeir 
riven shies, no embowered crooks, cool aftd musical with tlie songs of birds and 
munnurings of insects and hidden waters. Desolate, strange pn^seneos. wonderful to see 
fuid then pass on ; one would not linger among tlu'm willingly. In North Island, on 
the other haml, though wo do not tind the mellow lustre which clothes our English 
^ plains wlu'n »[une is passing through the meadows with golden sandals on her feet, 
trailing einbrohWry of living flowers along the straggling hawthorn liedges, yet there 
is great beauty in the dark oxjianse of purj)le manuka scrub, relieved with seams and 
patches of fresher C(dour, marking where the watercourses more ot less overflow tluT'* 
oozy soil, and whei’e all kinds of tall, rank grass and flax and bnllmsh maces grow. 

K. Beautiful, too, it is to watch hero, as one may do at sea, how oxcpiisitely the lights 
and shadows coim* and go, and pause and pass away, tovards the blank hiUsidos and 
up* the gullies and across the plain, answering* to fiio moving clouds with pleasant 
iutondiaiige of mood. c 

But the plain does not roach the whoh' way unbroken to Ohinemutu. Tliem#^ is ♦ 
the Pass of Tanhiia to cross, with a distant ‘blue landscape visible betf^cen the spurs 
of the gorge below. And after Tanhua beyond a small stroUjh of grassy level, wo come 
to Ateamuri, a r(‘iuarkablc isolated hill rising abruptly some 650 feet from tlio plain, 
with steep dills on every sid(‘. The River Waikato flows by Ateamuri, vWth its' 
beautiful pure, blue water, and beaches of smooth white rock, and pvorlianging gramte 
cliffs covered with fern and toi-grass and palm — on<j of the most delightful spots in the 
Antipodes. Thou some twenty miles or so beyond Ateamuri we fviss a remarkable 
range of^wo()d(»d precipices, under the shelter of which for sev(»ral miles the Maons 
have here and there built ‘their "wharres’’: this place is Hora-Hora. The coinfigu- 
ration of the long miles of inland cliff' is very remarkable. But by this tim6 we 
are getting •somewhat impatient, our long joiimoy is near its end, and we sow sight , 
the blue lino of Lake Rotorua, by which stands the town of Ohinemutu. 
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moCtain^ indeed, the last portion ^)f this long drive, hut though it is stiQ heauUftil, 

if does not c|ll for i^her descriptihns ; the Oxford Bush is in eveiy way just like 

the Seventy Miles Bush further south, of which an account is given in VuL HI, 

pp. 808-209; while the plains of the Waikato Valley clos^y resemble those of 

Kaingarua ' ^ * ’ * 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA: THE NORTH-WEST ANJ^ KIMBfeSLEY. 

Covuiok— The Pearling In(^try— Boeboumo— The Ronthem droee Pearl— iffr. Forreet'e Exploring: Expodirion-^ 

* Booin— Derby— Wyndham— A Test of Civilisation— The Discovery of OolS-^Want of Poitethongiht— Beoflngr * 
and Alluvial Mining- "Jbe Future of Kimberley— A.Vexutious Impost. ^ ^ a . t 

C ossack, tho chief port of the north-west* of 
Western Australia, and tho seat of the pearling 
industry, is 1,^00 miles from Perth, and is known 
algo as Port Walcott, and*,^froiji tho number of Ohineae > 
‘ Omployed * theief as Tientsin. Eight miles iinm * the 
port lies «Lhe inland to^m of Roeboume, the capitat of 
the North-West, a town of a couple nf hundred in- 
habitants, and the centre of fhcT^laigo trade of Jtho 
district — ^which may fairly claim to be one of tho 
most successful pastoral districts in Western Australia.** 
The climate is in all insfK'Cts different from that 
of the msU ot tho cohniy, tho district lying within 
tho tropics, but being wonderfully cool notwithstimd- 
ing. Although too dry for agriculture, tho country 
is magnificontly grassed, and as great attention is 
paid to tho storing of water, and also to artesian 
TUB Aduat roctuews CROSS rEABT.. well-siiiliing, it affords abundant facilities for stock- 

raising. Some of the sheep stations in this district are • 
very large, having os many as from 50,000 to 80,000 sheep each, and the homestAuis^.., 
though rough in appearance, are very homelike. The population of Cossack consists 
H.of from a* hundred to a hundred and fifty inhabitants, most of whom are coimocted 
with tho pearling trade. , 

* While the fishing at Shark’s Bay is conijucted, by dredging, at Cossack and 
higher up the pearls and shells are .obtained by diving. Most of tho divers 
are aboriginals of the colony, the others being natives of tho Malayan Archipelago. 
Chinese also are employed on the boats, but Jiot lor diving, tho Cclost^l exhibiting a 
feline antijiathy to water. Both at Cossack and at Roelioume the buildings are chiefly 
of wood, but in the latter town tlio Government Residency, the bank, tho Anglican 
church, and a few of tho houses arc built of stono. The town and port^ have , 
been practically rebuilt on more than one occasion. Eveiy year tho coast is visited 
by the heavy gales known as “ willy-willys7’ which cause extensive* damage not only 
to tho shifl^ing but to tho houses. In March of 1872 nearly evo:^ house in Roe* 
bourne was blown to the ground, and a large number of ships were destroyed. Ten 
years later a similar disaster befell the town, occasioning serious^ loss of property Wtk 
on land and on a^a, but, as in the fohner case, comparatively few aooidents occuirefl, 
although lives of tlio inhabitants were in direst jeopardy. 

Roebounio is connected with the capital by telegraph, which is to be extended to ' 




West districts, supplemented as they are by the produce of the pearl and pearl shell 
fisheries, the shipping trade is very considerable 

It vas in this ^strict that that beautihil lusm 'nahirce, the Great Southern Cross 
Feurl, was found ^ tho year 1884 Tt consists of nine pearls joined together in the 
fickto of a cross, in which shape it was found by a man named Clarke It is said that 
the finder andathe first purchaser of it buned it for some timh, superstitiously r^rding 
it as a heavenly imracle It was, however, ultimately taken up from its ‘burial-place 
and sold for £200, since which time it has frequent]y*changod hands, and is now valued 
at £10,000. At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition it attracted a good deal of notice } 
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it is probably the only natufal jwarl cross ever found. jfUthough tihe)p k not* the , ' 
same, romacitio legend connected vrith it as with the wonderful Goldoiv B^^tteifly a^bn 
which Ilesant and Bice based ^heir novel of that name, it reminds one of that stnOi^ 
talisman of the simple-hearted Gilead P. Beck.' v 

Tho inland oountry.^'it wie North-West is, os. a glance abthe mgjp will show, 
watered by rivers, the principal of .wlrich arc the Cane, the RobeJ'^e Fort^&e, ihft'* 
Yule, (uid the Do Gre^. They ’pass througli the extensive runs of tho station i own6lB,B 
and^ die region is an excellent one for pasture. *■ 

^ , In the year 1879 an cxjiodition headed by Mr. Alex. Forrest set out to explore the 
'territory lying to* tho north and, north-cast of* tho Do Grey. River.* It struck Across 
country as far ^ tho transcontinental tclc'grj.ph luio, beginning at Beoglp Bay;* the 
lino of route from this point touching at ’^King Soimd, and passing through t^o" country 
watered by tho Fitzroy, tho Ord, tho Glenelg, tho Prince Regent, iid other rivers. * , 
The course of the Fitzrojr, as far as tho junction of the Margaret, lies through a ^^ell- 
grassod valley, while tho Margaret runs along ccpially rich pastoral plains. The 
whole of die *c5untiy explored was found to be more or less htted for dopasturin'g! 
stjKsk, them^ being millions, of iutcs equal in fertility to the best pastoral lands oft 
North (^ueensliuid. Tho result of this tliocovory was tliat in the course ol a 'few* 
months tho lauds wore thrown oiien for occupation, and from tho southern districts 
'of the colony, and also from tho eastern colonies, applications pourod into tho Crown 
Lands Office for leases in tho new district. Kxtensive nms wore taken uj>, and both 
, Wesftciai and Eastern Australian capital was embarked in forming large shuep stations, 
wliich, thanks tc the liberal land laws, and to the enterprise and porsoveroneo of tho 
pioneer settlers, have become flourishing and succeasfnl }>ropcrtios. The greater part 
of the pastoral sottlements are on tho Fitzioy, Moda, Fraser, and Old Rivera. On the 
eastern shore of King Somid is located the town-site of Derby — at one time tho 
capital off tho district, hut since tho division of Kimberley mto West and East it has 
ranked as tho capital of West Kimberley only. Although tho place is of such inoent 
settlement, the eflbrts of tho inhabitants t,o im})art ..omothing of tho appearance of a 
town to it huvo been succcs.sfuL Streets have been laid out, and stores, puKic- 
houscs, and private houses have been crect^'d, ehiofly of corrugated iron and of tf^ood. 
With the exception of tho (iovemincnt Re»idency, the buildings are very low-rpofod" 
and oltogctlier it cannot bo denied that D«*rl)y has a rough appeoranec, and conveys 
an impression, which is not far wrong, that few of the inhabitahts regard 
district as any other than a temporary home, to bo occupied only until <vone luts 
mode his “pile.” 

'flio capital of East Kimberley, or (Cambridge Gulf, is called Wyndhani. A ttaveller 
who has recently come down sa 3 rs that a main street has been fonped, and that with 
galvanised iron and weather-board “edifices” which have boon erected, it presents Ihe 
appearance of a flourishing town. As special signs of advanced oivilisati'm he instanees 
three barmaids, who in appearance and general get up would not have disgraced tihe 
bar of the Grand Hotel in Sydney, the Rrinct'ss’s in Melbourne, or the Theatate Beyal 
in Adelaide. But for tho hard work which living in a new settlement entail% it 
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k* |HK>baMe that the traveller -would have also seen jthat latest - exciesc^ae oi ciyili* 
iMtionj; tile "dude,” conversing, with the fair Hebes, and extracting nutxuitent fwtt the - 
handle of his cane. , ” ' 

, dheat as was the .notice which the Kimberley* district attracted by reasan of 
suit^bi^f^ for ||^toral%3ttlement, it has since the latter pai^’of 1885 won still m<aei 
fiq^urable ^attention on account of the gold* discoveriea Ever since Sir Boderioh , 

^ Murchison wrote “Siluria” it had been believed that gold e^ted in large ({uantities 
in that region* but the first* discovciy may be traced to Mr. Fenton ‘Hill , tho j^cood. 
in .command of the. exploring expedition headed by Mr. Alexander Forrest, -the dis- 
5oye|^r of the Kimberley. ’From his observation^ of the country,* Mr. Hill predicted' 
that ^Id • would bo found there ; and* avfi^n, subsequently, a survoy-fwuty was sent up, * 
itfKwas accompanied by Mr. E. T. Hardman, the Government geologist. That gentleman • 
dbnfimiCii the rs||j|^. of Mr. bill, stating that tho auriferous country was traversed by ' 
the Margaret, Mary, Elvire, Fanton, and Ord Rivers, and copiprised *an area of at 
least 2,000 square miles; but ho considered* it probable that it extended over a much, 
greater area The formation, he stated, is principally lower tSilurian glate and schist of 
various kinds, intersected by an cnormo'us number of Quartz reefa The quartz 4 !on- 
stituting those reefs, which arc of a ver^ promising character, is of a dull yellow and* . 
grey colour, containing various oxides of iron, together with casts and crystals of iron 
pyrites, and also minute specks of gold Mr. Hardman also found encouraging indications 
of alluvial deposits in tho river valleys and flats of this region, and came to the con- « 
elusion that there were largo quantities of gold in the quartziferous rocks, and in th<5 
drifts «immcdiately overlying them. The countiy, he ’stated, -was well*watered by nume- 
rous rivers, creeks, and gullies, which even in the driest season of the year were never 
wholly without water. There would bo no difficulty in conserving water anywhere* in 
sufficient quantities for all mining purposea • 

This favourable report induced two or three practical prospectors t(| proceed to* 
the district Following the couinse indicated by Mr. Hardman, they were rewarded 
by finding gold, and, but for \boir Winning short of supplies, would have remained 
were until they had obtained a laige quantity. Assisted by the Government with 
h<irscs, provisions, &o., they made a second trip, and, after some weeks, news was re- 
ceded of their having obtained a large quantity of the precious metal. Accounts 
of their discoveries wore published in the local and intercolonial papers, and immo* 
diately a ruifti set in from the other colonies, and for a time the, public mind was 
excited by the reports of large quantities being obtained by washing. Unfortunately, 
the rush oqpurred ;it the wrong time of thq year, just at the fag-end of the wet season. 

Mr. Hardman’s significant remark onent the conservation of water during the dry 
nsaoin of the year possessed no importance for moist of tho new-comers, who, if in the 
«xeitem6n4 'of tho rush they spared any thought to thq water supply, must have 
iiB^iigined it be inexhaustible. The nowspapets were not silent concerning their folly. 

and again they pointed out the absolute necessity of waiting \ill the raiiu set in 
«iad..flll^ all the rivers and creeks, thus pro-viding Vater not only for mining purposes, 
hnt Hao for man and boast on the three hundred miles it would necess^ to ; 
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traverse before the- fields were, reached. But the wamiugs were uidieeded, to, • 
couseqnehce ^was that in hundr^ of cases blank disappoinixaent woa oniy veWluS: 
of toil and hardship. * , . ■ ^ 

• ^’rom the 1,600 men vho, il was reported, were on the fiejds, the number dwindled 
down to 500, some of ,wnom were earning .literally nothing, athe breiad^ arid ^ 

<cheese. Many decided to leave the aountry at the .first opportunitj^ > 

• • . • , 0 ?. » 



others who were sanguine as to future results when the wet season should agamVe^t iw*. ‘ 
In December, 1886, some magnificent rains ^ fell, the Fitzroy came down ajjanker, the 
small stroapis began to flow again, and altogether the accounts recSved were most 
favourable. ^ , , , , 

It is, however, probable tliat reefing will prove the best paying gold indnsh^, 
Alluvial mining is carried out under ^uch difficulties as to render it impKraabie 
the pick-and-shovfel men can meet with such astonishing sitceess as was attamed ^ . 
men of this class in Victoria. It il but right, however, to admit that th© l^dw^^ ie ^ 
in ife infancy, and tiiat the experience of the next few years may present 
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different aspect of tlie case. On the other hand, quartz-crushing ppmises a splendid 
%tute. JDespite the fact that the machinery cmployet^ in extracting the gold luus been 
'of the most modest description, being nothing more than a huge iron nSatax and bar, 
the yield was of a promising nature, bnd has so impzissed capitalists 'with what might 
be done if pr^r machinery were employed, that a limited liability company is in 
Ooufse of formaobn for the purpose of working ^ome of the ^parently richest inth the 
• requisite apparatus. It is by experiradhts of this nature cenductod during the next 
few years that Kimberley wMl stand or fall os a gold-producing district And, takii^ . 
!Mjr. Hardman’s opinion, backed by the subsequent opinions of practical minenf— men 
whq^ knowledge oi^ the otiher colonibs enables tlsom to speak with authority u^oi^ Aie 
subject, ’ there is every reason to hope that the youngest but one of the gold-bodHng ^ 
distrifcts of the Australias will prove to bc'rich in auriferous deposits, and that while it 
may id)t turn qjit an El Dotado for the poor man, to men af capital k will prove a 
jiource of wealth. * . ^ 

It seems only fair to add that even ‘at the present time the colony does not got 
the credit of being as rich in auriferous possessions as it probably *isS By the mining 
regulations promulgated in 1886, a royalty of 2s. Gd. , per ounce ^s levied upon all 
unmanufactured gold sent tnit of the colony, and it is believed in some quarters "that, i 
to evade the duty, largo quantities of the precious niotal are smuggled out of thS 
colony. If this is really the case, it is uigently dcsirg,blo that the tax should Iks dis- 
continued until tlio gold-mining industiy is firmly established, so that miners may be 
encouraged to make jmblic the full extent of their takings. To hamper them* at the 
prostipt time with a restriction which adds but little to the public^ treasury, axTd|does 
not attain its jsrinuiry object of en.suring the keeping of a full and accurate record of 
tho re.sults of their labours, seems a suicidal policy. 
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HgiLCtfENTABY EDUCATION: The State school— Localisation and Centralisation— The OompaUory Principle— 
fhe Iteligious Question— Method of Payment— General j^ults— Ko ifeaohers needed from 
Country. Secondary Ei^cation : State Oraxnmar Sohools— Sydney Grammar Sc]j^—*CbxietV ^ 

^ Tasmania — Endowment in Victoria — ^PrivataKEnterprise, and How it Works — Sports-^Compadson with ^ 

English and the Scotch Type— Girls* Schools. The'Univebsitieb : Sydney, Melbourne, and AdeSaw « 
Universitica— Are More Needed in Australia ?— The University of Ne^y Zealand— Descrees-^Uenominatio&al 
Cj^llegea. 

A * • * 

M A*NY as are tl^e books that ha\fB been written on Australia,, a* popular accoiiat of 
this subject is somewhat hard to find.# Tkere is information enough , i^catterod^: 
through many worlcs, Blue Books, j^arliamefifary papers, short Accounts of indifidut||^ i 
* schools, University calendars, and similar publications, but this infonnatibn mSjr^witU 
advantage be reduced in bulk and brought into a focus within the compass of a chapte^ 
Education can fairly be considered under throe heads — Popular, Secondary, and Univorsitj^. 
All of these are* well represehtod throughout Australasia. A population of a litUo 
, more than three fliillioiis has ^ver 7,000 schools and four Universities to attend to its ^ 

• mentJll wants. * ^ 

• ELEMEXTAllY EDUCATION. 

• For this, provision is made by what is known as the “ State School.” This is the 
term most generally employed throughout the Colonies, though in NevY South Wales the 
• name is Public School, a term somewhat resented by those who, knowing what is con- 
notoc^ hy that naiyo in England, desire to acclimatise the artiide. The name ^tate 
School is a testimony to the truth that popular education in the Colonies Is not loft 
to private enterprise, to Church or sect, nor even to district or locality. In each 
Colony there is an Education Department, a Minister of Education or of Public Instruc- 
tion, and an Education Act, probably amended every few years by sc^mo later Education 
Act. Tn England, schools are under local management, with State inspection, followed 
by subsidy. If the Church provides sufficient ^phool » accommodation, the State is 
satisfieff ; if the Church or other religious bodies cannot overtake the needs of a district,*^ 
the State insists on the formation of a School Board, which receives power to make g, 
rate. Everywhere tliroiighout England the principle is that the locality — town, district, 
parish, or union of parishes — should have the responsibility of providing a school or 
schools, whilst the State has a Department whose business it is to see tlfit sufficient 
schools are provided, and that their teaching is satisfactory. The engine that« this 
Department uses for forcing its views on a recalcitrant locality is the subsidy, which* 
is regulated by the educational success of the* school As a rule, legistation in Australia 
follows the lehd of that in England, as far as circumstances permit. The reason for 
the difference in this case is evident. * 

Throughout Australasia, fewer and lighter burdens are thrown upon the rates tilhln 
in Great Britain, because the settlement of the country differs widely in its yapiiis 3 
parts. In the large towns, like Melbourne and Sydney, a rate produces as 
proportion as in English towns. But there are large tracts of country without a 
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td?l«e^iiate mile. If, for the purpose of opening up, roads are required tltrougli sudb 

cfi^tiy, ^e burden would fall very heavily upon the sfruj^ling occupiers if the/ were 
vnasaSted by the State. In the National Budget large sums are entered^ as subsidies 
ti> local gDvommmits, grants in aid of ‘rates ; and ejcpenses that are rate«bome in ^ 
England are tax^bome in Australia. Almost eveiy critic of the State Schools in Victoria 
iSj hcfwfver„of (^nion that the local element is not sufficiently introduced into school 
^ndiagement. In Victoria, education is most centralised, but, the same complaint is* 
heud in other Colonies. • 

It must not be thought that the system of State Schools is exactly the sanft in 



the seven Australasian Colonics. In one, raspeet, however, they are all alike ; in all, 
eddeation is compulsorj'. But the religious difficulty and the financial question axe met 
in different, |vays. The boast in Victoria is that education is “free, secular, and com- 
pulsoi^” It* is free also in Now Zealand and Queensland. It is secular in New 
Z^imd and Tasmania 

it neei hardly*be said that in the Colonies in which religious instruction is imparted 
in the schools, it is undenominational and strictly protected by a conscience clause. 
Vestem Australili, geographically the largest, but in population the smallest of the seven, 
is fhe only Qolony in which any as.’ristance is given to denominational schools. The 
xellgipus, question, as connected with the Education Act, is constantly discussed, especially 
in the Colony of Victoria A great many excellent people are shocked at the enfme 
’ b^riishmisdt of jmhg^on from the field of elementary education The answer to ,thew is to 
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be found in the differences between sects of Christians, and the&ct that many of dpzt ^ 
delibOTately preferred that no instruction should be given, rather than tl^^t it^ould Be 
given under the auspices of a different Church. The Roman Catholic Church has, atb 
. great expense to itself, inaintiunpd a distinct system of schools, which receive no aMist< 
ance whatever from the State, and are not inspecipi. There ajo maw who think that 
f.LiB is very hard upon flie Roman Catholics, who pay taxes, and in raus respedl derive * 
no advantage from their payments, but have to pay over again if they desire schools ii^ ■ 
accordance with their conscioncea When the present Bkhop of Manchester (Dr, Moor- 

house) was Bishop of Mel- 
'.hourno,' he. proposed that a 
subsidy should be' giveii to 
the Catholic schools flrfter»jn- 
spcction, and ‘that <pr otl^r 
schools the example of the 
London School Board should 
be followed, and imdonomina-* ’ 
tional religious teaching be 
given by the regular teacliera 
This proposal was made 
■» ^ more than ten years ago, 

and no chango has been effected It is often said that the 
' majority of the people wish that the Bible should be taught 

'’^4*,'in the schools; they have, however, ae<iuitescod fo|^ many 
years in the present arrangements. In the largo towns* 

( tho clergy have been able to give religious in- 

struction after school hours ; hue the number of 
schools in tho country is so large that, as a 
, moment's reflection is sufficient to show, the clergy, 
even if all tjie Fretestaut denominations were com- 
bined,. could not b} any possibility overtake tHe 
work. Even in tho towms tho attempt has only been partially sucocssfuL „ 

In method of payment, there is a dift’ocenco between the Colonies. In throe — * 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland — the instruction is entirely free, though in these 
there are certain extra' subjects for which a fee is paid. In the other fourj Colonies, fees 
are paid for tho children, though in all the Colonies a romission is made in (Jases of. 
poverty, but claims on this score aro rare. The amount of the school-fee is small; for 
instance, in New South Wales the law enacts that tho weekly fee shall not exceed three- 
pence per Shild, and that if more than four children attend from' one fiunily, it shall 
not exceed one shilling. The argument for free education is that the parent pays 
through the taxes, and when answer is made that the bachelor is tax^ for ii^ 
education of other people’s children, ft is seen that ihere is very little pity felt for 
bachelors. ^Proposals have even boon put forward in the Ic^slatute t6 tsK th^m directly. 
Still less pity would be fdt for the rich man who might plead that ilio is sending ids ’ 
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(iuUdrdn to an expensive school, and all the while piling through the taxes for hia 
*{ie!ghl>ow:*a. .In many parts the State School is \he only school within^ reach, 
*jUid in such a case, all, or almost idl, cliildren attend the same i^hool, as was 
formerly the practice ^in Scotland * In a democracy, this is not consid^ed a 
disadvantage, ^d if anyone foara contammation for his cl^drcn as to language or 
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habits, he must provide hmiselt with a private tutor, or send his children to a 
boarding-school 

the greatest drawback to tho Victorian or free school 83rstem is, of course, the 
expense t^ the na^^onal exchequer In times of prosperity the burden may not bo felt, but 
good times cannot be expected to last always, and tho Victorian Education Act is far more 
.likely to brealt^ down through its oxpensivoness than from hostility to its principles. 
'Another (rouble is that not only is the population increasing, it is also shifting. Hence 
it ootnes aHbut that tho Education Departments have in some places small schools well 
hcHised, whilst in another a “ rush ” gives them a number of children unprovided with a 
sdbooL Xn Nbw South Wales there is a wise provision for sparsely-inhabited districts. 
TeMhen travel from place to place, and gather groups of children roimd them "as they 
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A *groat Uoal of interest is taken in the question of compulsion as applied to» 


education. On that head Australia has no leksous to teach the Mother Countjy, Xn 
all the Colonies the law makes education oompulsoj^ ; hut, through the circomstanees 
of the country, in many Pascs the law cannot ho enforced, for there orf many dliatticts * 
in which the population if* widely scattered There is, however, a general belief in the , > 
advantages of education, and there are probably not man^ instances where the parent 
wishes^ to break the law. Tniant-inspcctor-s are appointed, who bring Iwjforo the polioe- 
coqrt parents who ^ill not send thejr chiklren to school. t^Jn a Iflnd. where labour* is 
deaf, tho temptation to keep Uicm* at home is* sometimes strong ; but, if there bS no 
State School within u reasonable distance (rf* tlif parents’ lesidonco, tho law oxempte 
*tho children f^om coinpujsory attendance. ♦ ’ ‘ \ . 

.Ovor-centridisntion is a T,ommon cry in Victoria, and a simila# complaint is mode, 
though not so vehemently, in other Colonuis, except Xcw Zealand. Certainly, the 
Victorian Education Dopurtmcilt is a remarkable instance of the thoroughness with which • ' 
the principle of cftitral administration can be; carried out. All over tho Colony there 
• are Boards of Advice, but thoy have very litd^ j)ow(!r. Ever}' appointment of a teacher 
" Ik made in Molboomo, and all exponditnr*} beyond a few pounds must bo sanctioned 
. tliore. In New Zealand, pn tho other hand, a contrary ])ractico prevails, much more 
power being placed in the hands of locid School Hoards, who are consulted even in tho 
* appointment *)f teachers. Probably it would bo bettor if tho Victorian and New Zealand 
systems could dratj nearer together. More power should certainly be pfiven to^ local 
Boards in Victoria ; but the district over which a local Board has power should be largo, • 
and tho specially local influence in each individual townshi)) .shouhl not lie pcmiittod to 
bo fiaramonnt. 

, What makes many men hesitate about touching tho present system of State Schools 
in Victoria, of making any clianges as to it, is that tho tcachkig in them is .so excellent 
The Colony is proud of its State Schools. I have knowij many boys educated in them, 
and in'^ariably thoy have shown marks of gyod* teaching. As you travel over the length* 
and breadth of tho land, there is no more pleasant sight than the freqnont State School- 
standing almost as tho ])ionoor of eivilisivtion— rand happy c.hildron trooping to or from 
school Tiiere is one school to every live hundred of the population. For tho Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition held in London in 188(5, a hand-book was prepared, whi^h contained 
a map with a red spot for every State School in the Colony. Tho extreme north-west, , 
known as the Malice Country, is empty ; tho mountainous region in the cast is almost 
uninhabited, and therefore unspotted ; hut oVer all tlic rest of the edimtiy l!he schools 
are visibly present. New South Wales, with a much laigor territory, has about three 
hundred more schools than Victoria, and New Zealand altogether ahou\ half as many* 
aa New South Wales. In tho other (Jolonies the numbers are very nwcli smaller* 
South Australia an^ Queensland have oahh loss than a quarter of those in New South 
Wales, whilst Tasmania and Western Australia have many fewer. But the reason of 
these difforenccs is only to be sought in the diiforonoe of the population. In all 
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^palte of tho Australasian Colonies adequate provision is made for elementally 
echicatiDa^ ^ ,• * 

• There is (me question, however, that remains to be answered — Is tlftoe ndbd <ii 
machers,, and is elementary education «tn*the Colonies work that calls for recruits 

* from home ? The answef is that the market is already well stocked, and that *the 

* Colonie#provide sflbd train their own teachers. No one is now admitted into tho service 

, (^f dhe Education Departments without passing through tho cour^ locally provided. Tho * 
notice-board maybe put up, “li'ull;” there is nu room fur (>utsidor.s. 


• . • SECONIV^RY EVUCATION. . * 

V* • *• •* 

*l7iis h^ not been so much the jcaro^i tho State os'primary, and yet it has not been 
wholly oneglocted. In all civilised cuim{Hes«of late*yeurs the State has recognised as 
iti^ dut^yskher* the provision of tho indispensable elements in *oj^ucation — % training in 
what has been cahed the throe R’s," or some guarantee that these are placed withjn 
reach of the poorest. It is argued that those who are nut the jxxtrcst are better a&le 
'ko provide for themselves, and that whilst elementary instruction ma^*be regarded as 
a^ necessary, higher <>ducation may fairjy be treated as *a luxui^ of life. The 
countries of Europe vary considerably injiheir practice with respect to ‘State aid* to 
higher schools. In some, as in tirermany and France, these higher schools are directly • 
under tho management of tho State. In some, as in England^ their establishment has 
boon left wholly to the efforts of individuals or bodies of individuals, generally acting 
in tho interests of a religious denomination, whilst tho State has only interfered where 
there was reason to believe that educational endowments were being misused. Bnfi it * 
•was not always so. Throughout England there are a great many grammar schools 
bearing the name of King Edward VI. These were established by the State — out of 
funds, it is true, conliscatod from the (^burch at tho Rof()nnation ; but it may Do 
added that no other funds then conliscated were so well applied. In most of the ^ 
Australian Colonies the State has given help, but there has been the greatest variety 
in their method of dealing with, the question. In some Colonies tho German system 
hus been adopted ui its entirety. The State ^jas established pprammar schools, anff still 
mauitains them with an endowment In other Colonies the State has given land, or 
land and an initial sum, to religious bodi(‘s, and has then washed its hands of the 
mafler. Elsewhere, the provision of higher education has been left entirely to tho 
Churches. There have been no laige private benefactions for secondary education — no 
^WUliaip of Wykehara, no Laurence Shoriffe, no Sir William Fettes. Peiliaps the day 
for thorn is not yet ; but some large private benefactions have been given to other 
educational Institutions — to tho lTuiversitic8,’to the University Colleges, to the Working 
Man’s Collie. * 

• For size aneP officiency combined, tho Sydney Gramnaar School stands highest in 
the Colonic ■ The State paid its prime cost, and eontinuss to give a large annual 
emdowment. The education imparted is excoUeftt, and one prol>ablo ^reason for this is 
th*t the masters are better paid than at other Colopial schools. Tho school is entirely 
' eeoulsar, and almost entirely a day-school A remarkable element in connection mth it 
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is the cadet corps, which has for years done good work, and beon a baol^fhoAe i^r dxKU- ^ 
pline and good-feliovrahip. • ^ * 

Outsid^ of Sydney, in the Colony of Now SouUi Wales, there are schools in tfa| 

. chief towns, but not provided ty the State, Of these the most famous, and one of the 
oldest in Australia, is the King’s School, Parramivtta, which lijplongs to the Church of \ 
England, and is the most successful boarding-school in the Colony.^ A few ^/hafs ago * 
the Education Department in New South Wftlos began to establish superior schools* fot » 
the better PuWic (or State) School boys and girls. The school in Sydney has been a 
greai; success, but similar success did not attend the high schools in the smaller towns, 
and after a while ftlKy “ ceased to be.” • • > * 

In Quechslfliid the grammar^ schools have all lieen the creation of , the State, 
requiring certain prelimiuaiy local offort.s. * ‘Intthis Colony what has been called ^ho 
“ ladder ” sjwtem of helping on clever boys, by means of exhibitions, ^om Statp School 
tOifhigher school, and from ‘that to University, is more deeply roote'd than in any Colony. 
The grammar schools arc annually fed with the cleverest and most industrious boys 
from all the Sftitb S^chools in the Colony. Many of tbi-sc in turn distinguish thoraselve» J 
at the southern Tjnivorsities. , Of the Queensland grammar schools — which, by the way 
axi all strictly secular — that in Brisbane i^ the best like the grammar school in 
Sydney, it is an admirable day-school, though smallei’, as Brisbane is a smaller town. 

In each case the head-nscster )s im Oxford man. 

In South Australia the grammar schools are denominational, and all in the capital 
, city. " The Church of England owns St Peter’s, and tlio Wesleyans Princis Alfred’s, 
C<^.v!ige. The fowner was established by Bishop Short, of Adelaide an old Westjninster, 
man. The tinancial troubles of the (.'olony have rather clouded the present of the 
school, for when squatters are hard-pressed, they cannot afford to send their sons to school ; 
but St. Peter’s has a fine future l»efore it It has an endowment in reversion, that 
( must faU to it before many years. 

Tasmania also has throe or four good secondary schools, Tlie climate is cooler 
than that of the other Colonies, and on this accqunt seme hold that it is more suitable 
for the bringing up of the young. Readers of Stanley’s life of Dr. Arnold mAy 
remember that the last letter in it, addressed to Dr. Arnold’s widow, was written, by 
the head-master of Christ’s College, Van Diemen’s Land. The idea of Clirist’s College 
was to imitate one of the groat English schools. Situated in a country place, in a 
fresh healthy air, it might have had a successful career if communication with the 
other Colonies had been as easy in 1842 as in 1889, and if there had iieon a, 
sufficient population within easy reach. But Christ’s College was started forty years 
too soon, and the result was that the school was closed before a tinanhial trouble, 
from whiclT its estates have only recently emerged with a balance. Horton College, in 
the centre of Tasmania, is a eountiy school, belonging to the Wesleyan denominatiou, 
largdy supplied with boy6 from the other Colonies. The town of Hobart is well 
iiimi^ed with secondary schools in the‘High School 'and the Hutchins School, the latter 
originally a memorial to Archdeacon Hutchins. 

In Victoria many years ago, in 1853 and 1855, the State gave lands, and huMing ' 
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^giStits thii yalao of ^NiO,0(K>, to the four leading religious denominations— vis., tie 

C$woh ol^Eng^and, the Fresbyteiians, the Boman Cathohra, and the Wesleyans — the 
IkDowing proportions: — Churoh of England, £20,784, Roman Catholics, £18,002;* Pres* 
hTteiians, £6,445 ; We&loyans, £2,769. ¥o*those sums pjivato subscriptions were added, 
and five schools were the^result — the ^hurch of England Grammar School, Kolboume ,'*the 
C*hiirch*of Snglaife Grammar School, Geelong , St Patrick’s CollSgo ; the Scotch College ; 
An^ the Wesley College. It may bo remarked that whilst the Chyrch of England adopted* 


i 



tbe gObd old English title of “ granitnar school,” all the other denominations seized upon the 
more high-sounding title, which has only during the last fifty years been regarded as 
sytionynioi3(s with higher school” Of late years St Patri<*k*s College has divided its 
forces: the day boys have been taught in the old college, whilst the Iwanlors have 
^t^en removed to a now college in the pleasant suburb of Ke\v, called by the name of 
tibe emin^t* missionary St. Francis Xavier • 

In most Colonics the private elementary sifhool is non-existent ^ What chance could 
it possibly have against schools maintained by Government with a practically bottomless 
purse ? In those Colonies the only rival to the State School is the Roman Catholic 
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school, which is maintained on religious grounds; but the dameHMhool,^'t]m'^^Nnid}'*h;k*^^^ 
efficient, school taught by somOone who has fiuled at every other trade,i:: is d^ad: .1!^ . 
sphere of private enterprise in education has therefore been reduced, and is now bonffiam 
. to secondary education. There>^need bo no hesitation in stating the resultr-that msi^y ^ 
of the secondary schools are shockingly bad. ITiero is no inspection. eiJher samta^ ^ 
or educational. The Sliate does not., even require that the teacher should hhnsd^ fae 
taught. Ho lives by phasing ; his judge is ‘ the parent — ^generally the mother. Evatf ‘ 
in the large schools that have denominations behind them, where it might be expected 
that* the master would be free from parental interference, strange tales of interference 
ooqld* be told. No'' doubt there are many excellent private schools in Au^alia, 
and some that seem to enjoy a cei^ain degrefe Of permanence. Several masters of. such 
schools have made fortunes, but quite os often through the “ unearned increment ” of I&id 
as through finy scholastic success. On the other hand, there have bron cases 'af go6d ■ 
mep who have failed to succeed because of their sturdy independence. The controveivy 
between public and private schools is an old one, but during the last forty years the 
experience of Efigland ha.s, been declaring in ‘favour of the former. No doubt from'' < 
Dr. Arnold’s time onwards .public schools ' have been improving. They are not s'v. 
rou^ as they used to bo. Their methodr of teaching are more in accordance with 
scientific knowledge. Experience shows us that in the larger school it is possible to 
obtain bettor masters, greater .permanence of management, mellower experience, more 
honourable traditions ; just as water and air ore found purer and sweeter in large mosses 
than ^n small. It is found that whereas in the small private school there may be 
excp-Mbnt teaching there is no permanence. It depends on an individusSi’s will whether 
the school shall continue or not. The masters of public schools have usually large and 
independent power left in their hands, but within certain well-defined limits. They 
go, but the school continues; and even whilst they remain in office, wise masters will 
lolways recognise that they must not ruthlessly violate traditions or offend public opinion. 

A council or governing body is behind and above them. 

Australia has a great reputation for cricket, and generally for proficiency in sports. 
Yet an Australiim school is hardly over so good at games as an English school. . Many ‘ 
boys leave the school promises immediately lessons arc at an end. Perhaps they have* a 
long distance to travel Day-school compared^ with day-school, probably the Australian , 
could hold its own; but there are few school elevens so efficient os those of the largo ' 
English schools. A promising boy cricketer often would rather play vrith a BuburbaA 
club than with his school eleven ; and a similar remark is true of football. The Wonder " 
is that imder the circumstances the school games are so good. ^ ^ 

In a great many Australasian towns, the school is rather to lie compared to a Scotch 
High School than to an English Firblic School. Scotchmen fonn a .large element in 
the population, and they are a clannish people. It is natural that they rffipuld bring 
their traditions with them, and, some would add, the tawse also. Scotch High Sehoeds 
are day-schools. As fiir os the teaching is concerned, there is «dso a difference in ^ 
grouping. Gn the. Scotch system, , a •■school is classified for every subject;, a; boy may . 
be in a h^h class in one subject and a low class in another. On the English syst^, . 
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daaafication depends rather on an aggregate of subjeota The contrast betiraen the tvo 

: Vpes is^9een,most clearly in two schools not very far i^>art on the map, and only twelve 
*hour8 apart by the tram. The place to see the English ai\,d Scotch colbnists side by 
side is in the southern island of New Eoaland. Tho High School, Dunedin, may be^ taken ^ 

. as a worthy representative of a Scc^oh school, though its present head-master came from 
Londdn, and no^ from the " JLand o* Cakea” Oopipotent judge! say that in the Dunedin 

• digh School tho education is excellent. Christ's College Qrammar School, at Christchuicii, 
is exactly on the English typo. Colonists sometimes like to coll it a Now Zealand 

. Eton. It is rather the nucleus of a New Zealand Marlborough on a much smaller iftale, 
*Hithorto we hava bee;n speaking of tho (grammar School ^nboys in its 
typea TChe subject must not, ho\TOver,d)o^ismisscd without a few words on. tho secondary 
^ud&tion of girls. Molbounio has two iu&nirable Ladies’ CoUogcs, in which girls have ^ 
«U1 th|» advaiftagps that in the Grammar Schools are bestowed on their Uothers ; indeed, , 
^ono might say gieator advantages — or, more truly, that tho girls make better use of 
them, for In any case of competition between the sexes — as, for instance, exhibitions at 
' tho University — tlie ladies more than hold tltcir own. As cpmpa^p<l •with the new High 
M Schools for Girls in England, there is this difference: itw Melbourne the Ladies' Colleges 
are utanagod, and in many respects taugl)4 by men. Many would regard this as a cflrious , 
invasion of woman’s s])!^!^) at a time when women, are accused of being anxious l!b 
invade that oi man. In Adelaide there is an adtnir^do school for girls. It is under ‘ 

State management, and is known as the Advanced School for Girls. It enjoys a wonder- 
fully vigorous intellectual lilb, which has Injcn preserved under various head-miStrosses. 
Dunqdin has *a good High School for Girls. Doth there and in Adelaide, as weU^ m 
Melbourne, tho testimony is that in competition tho girls beat the boys. Some say tho 
reason is tliat they ore not distracted by athletic sports; others that they are more 
in earnest, those who submit themselves for the higher whication being only a selected 
few out of tho whole body of school-girls. In the other Australasian Colonies, as a rule, 
girls’ schools are of a mort old-fashioned type. * 

Tho answer to tho (j[uestum whether there is sco])e for more and immigrant teachers 
•differs from tho answer given us to elementary education. A man with an English degree 
«nd good credentials will always after a short interval bo able to obtain employment 
in school-teaching. It cjmnot be said Hhat the pay for assistant-masters is good, nor 
is their position assured. For a man with a little capital, and tho indispensable qualities 
of push, oiyrgj', and self-coniidonee, the most paying thing to do is to open a private 
Bchobl in a suburb, after buying a house and ground. 

• " THE UJJ1VEK.SITIE.S. 

The first (rf the throe Australian Universities in order of time was tfiat of Sydney. 

* In the jgieat liall of tliat University — a really iuaguitie.ent building, worthy of any 
college in Oxford or Cambridge, and, happily dnough, frofh tho nature of the materia, 
not suffering from any air of newness — stands a statue of William Charles Wimtworth, 
known as tho Australian Patriot. Twice already*in those volumes, if not ofbener, has 
trefeionoo been nuule to him, and it now falls to us to record that to him, a Cambridge 
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l yian, the foiindation of Sydney University is due In the month of Outober, 1849, ]|4 
presented a petition to the Legii4ative Cknmcil and moved for a Committee, on irhidp 
various* men tsat vho have reached Colonial eminence, and one who a^flj33.<S hij^iert: 
fame, in the person of Mr Bobprt Lowe, an English statesman whoso name has been 
lost emd identity disguised under the title of Lord Sherbrooke' ^ 

“The system of saudmg the Colonial youth to bo educated < in sp 
Timvorsity,” said Mr Wentworth, “was one which could not bo persevered in. The 
temptations whuh surrounded the young man thus sitpatod were so great and BO 
difficult to be guarded against that they hod led to a miserable shipwreck of the hopeB 
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of many a family” In spite of the success of the Colonial Universities, wealthy 
squatters and merchants still often send their .ons to (Oxford and to Cambridge , and 
we have all heard of cases of success at the English Umversities, both in the class 
lists and on the river At the University of Edinburgh the Australasian students 
number ovei a hundred, and have a club of their own 

The Sydney University Act received the (fovemor’s assent on October 1, 1850. 
But in the next few years events in Colonial history were to march rapidiy Nine 
months later *came the separation of the Colony of Victoria from New South Wales ; 
but about half-way between these two dates falls one of more importance, the 
discovery of gold In four years the population of the new Colony was 'destined to 
bo multiplied nearly , fourfold When ^e riydney University was founded, the population 
of the whole />f Now South Wales (including the Fort Phillip district, which afterwards 
became Victoria) was 235,000, and it was a bravo act of so small a handftil of people, 
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showing groat eoniideiice in the future of the Colony. As gold had not yet bfl®a ^ 
discovered, it is a little difficuft to conjecture what made Mr. Wentworth Jiold thrf^ 
"the country^* was on the. eve of a great change. It would speedily becd&ie, if not 
.Kingdom, at all events a Statei The children* who were growing up •around them 

would be the rulers and senators of that State. 1^^ was their* <^uty to spare no means 
Jo fit them for those high offices.” Mjich of this looks like impending separatkfii from 
Great Britain. The greiU. change came through the gold discoveries, which, aocordhig« 
to a phrase of Mr. Wentworth’s in a difterent connoctioA, “ precipitated a Colony into 
a. NaWn.” 

* ^ ^ • 

f ^ Ky the Act of Se{)aratiori, some 75,000' of the Jjopulationf^were, taken ,a.way, and when, 

two years later, the^Universit}’ of Mell^oume wai^^ established, the southern Colony .numbered 
200,000, and was rapidly growing larger. ''Later Queensland also was separated^ froip 
New South Wales. Yet thirty-five years afterwards, about a generatio^. e&ch ^f ^hc twp 
Colonies, Victoria and New* South Wales, possessed over a million inhabitants. 

Though the Melbourne University owes a great deal to the fostering care of Sir 
Redmond Barry? Its^^first ^chancellor, it was not until the institution was established* 
that his name occurs in its Jlistor 3 ^ The credit for the idea of founding a Univer-.^ 
sity* in Melbourne is due either to the GQ'^ernor or to his Ministers. The leading 
spirit in the Ministiy was Mr. StawoU, afterwards Sir William Foster Stawell. The 
p&rticular Minister who k)ok cljargo of the Bill in the Council was Mr. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, who after his return to England entered Parliament and attained to 
jUabinSt rank. The first Bishop of Melbourne, Dr. Perry, told the writer of this paper 
thqjfeKlie was coiwjultcd by Mr. Childers "upon several points of tile scheme, the 
an-angernents for affiliated colleges, the constitution of the governing body, and the • 
designation of the head,” A writer of a History of Australia, who exhibits a most 
cxtraordinaiy animus against Mr. Childers, declares that the idea proceeded from the 
<Joveriior, Mr. Latrobe. It must be remembered that it was before the days of 
constitutional government, when a Governor had much more to do ^vith the initiation 
of measures than he has now. This particidar ^ historian had good opportunities for 
knowing, and he tells us that Mr. Latrobe <often spoke to him about the University with# 
great interest. At this distance of time it is quite impossible to say with whom {.Jio 
enterprise originated, (jreat ideas Avere in th6 air. In November, 1S52, the proposal to 
establish a University was brought before the Legislative Council of Victoria, and the 
Act of Incor|ioration received the Governors assent on the 22nd of January, 1858. 

The Universities of Sydney and Melbourne are alike in having been fountjed by , 
Acts of a Legislative CVxmcil in Colonies which were soon to have J?arliainentary 
Governments; alike in lioiiig founded in Colonies with a very small population, by 
prescient statesmen who foresaw the probable rapid increase, and, on patriotic grounds, 
desired that residents should have facilities for the educatio^i of their children; alike 
in owing their origin to State liberality', and not to private endowment.^* Ifhe day of 
endowments was, iiowever, sure to comp. Sj^dney has already .tlie enormous CHallis 
•bequest of Yiearly £200,000. The, hugest gift to the Melbourne University is that bif 
Sir Saiuuel Wilson, which was expended in building the „Wils<>n Hall for examinations 
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^ fifid great piiblic functions ; but laige sums have also been bequeathed for scludarslups 
Imd piigps. ^ ^ • . * 

O'. The lihiveisity of Adelaide was founded at a much later date than^its two sisters 
of Sydney and Melbourne. Its date 18*1875, and the fiundation is due to private endow* 
ment Two leading cplonists, Sir W. W. Hughes and Sir Thomas Elder, gave each a 
' suid df £30,00(l*for the endowment of chairs. *^6 Colonial Parliament then met these 

• gSts with an annual grant, and passed dh Act calling the University into being. There 
are some who think that theofoundation of the University was premature, and ce|ttuuly 

. the number of undei|^aduatcs proceeding to a degree is not large; but the University 
does* a great dual ot good (Work othcl' than*teaching and exami&Ag for degrees. '.For 
in&^cel'a great many who arc not uiltiefgraduatost attend the lectui^es, and much work 
done analogous to what is known in* En^nd as the Univ^ity Extension movement. 
. • thd' q^er Colonies establish Universities ? Until^ they have a *laiger popula- 

^tion such at act is somewhat to be deprecated. Now and then a ‘rumour cemes 
of such an intention ; now that Queensland, and now that Tasmania, means to have a 

• University of its own. Even in Western Australia a contractor once |pSserted that if ho 
■ gained a certain railway contract he would establish a University in Qjrth — a city of 

12,000 inhabitants. It is fortunate that h% changed his mind, for he gained his contract 
The population *of the whole Colony is not laiger than that of one of the populous 
suburbs of Melbourne, and h<»w can it l )0 expected that such a number could feed a 
University ? The distance between the Colonies is being diminished every day by facili- 
ties in travel, and it would seem better to strengthen the Universities that exist tKan to 
create,new. Tn this matter Australia sutfers from the existence of •different Cdteuies. 

• With respect to several institutions, there would be concentration instead of diffusion 
if there were but a single (Tovemmont. A proposal to federate the Universities Jias 
been put forward, somewhat on the principle of the old Queen's University in Ireland. 
Different teaching-centres might then be founded in each Colony, but with a couimolT 
standard of examination, aifd, practically, degrees of uniform value. The Universities, 
however, are not likely to cafry out the proposal. They dread any intc^lercnee 

• ^ith their liberty, and are, perhaps, not entirely free from the common inter-Colonial 
jealousy. 

In New Zealand this change has already been accomplished. Now Zealand has passed 
through the provincial stage, but some years ago it abolished its provincial Governments 
in favour o5 a single national Oovemmont The .same change was effected in the 
» Univafsity world. There is now one University of Now Zealand, which confers degrees. 
There are three teaching-colleges — at Auckland, at Christchurch, and at Dunedin. 
The governing body of the University lias representatives from each qt these, and 
itinerates from one to another, doing the greater part of its work in a fixed session 
8ach year that lasts somQ, days. The examinations for University degrees arc hohl in 
England ; thd papers are prepared by examiners in England* and the answers sent home 
to them. This cour^ has itji advantages in removing the whole examination from the 
reach of local jealousies, but it "has the great disadvantage of long delay. * • 

And now to turn front the history of the Universities to their work. All degrees 
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recognised in English Universities can be and are conferred in the Colonial Universitierf, ^ 
with the single exception of that ctf Bachelor or Doctor of Divinity. As all the Au^ralasiai? 

Universities ^re on a purely# 
secular basis, * it is natural 
thaf ]^)ivinity degrees should 
not bo obtainable.. The* list * 
is most copious in Melbourne, . 
and consists of B.A. and M.A.; 
LL.B., ' LLM., and LL.D. ; ^ 
JfkBt &nd.Mus.lX; ScfB. 
and Sc.I). (of which 'last \^o 
pairs the remark must be 
made that ^ *yet •th^ only 
admissions have been ad 
emulem gradam)] Ch.B. (iic. 
Bachelor of Surgery) ’and • 
Oh.M. ; M.B. and M.D. ; B.C.E. , 
and M.C.E. (w\ Bachelor and 
Master of Civil Engineering) — a total of fifteen degrees, each with its own academic 
dress. Provision for teaching njusic is still incompleu^, the appointment of a Professor 
of Music being only about to bo made; but in all the other oases teaching is provided 
as woir as examination. The courses of study are numerous, and great latitude is allowed 
to a student in sel(y;ting his courses ; so that someone learned in the law Of permutations 
has placed the number of ways of taking an Arts degree at a very high figure indeed. ' 
The system adopted is that of annual examinations. A candidate for a B.A. degree htis 
to pass three of these in four subjects at each, and, at present, excellence in any one 
s?ubject does not atone for deficiency in another. Moreover, tliere arc certain compulsory 
subjects, sucB as Latin and Greek, which may he taken at any part of the course. It is 
believed that the standard for passing is quite as jiigh as in any British University. A 
young University, not having prestige wheijeon to rely, is obliged, one may say, to main^ 
tain a high degree ; at the same time, the greatest admirers of our Colonial Universities 
would be ready to allow that honours arc* by no means so difficult to obtain as at home. 

The Australasian Universities are not properly to be compared wdth Oxford and 
Cambridge, which, indeed, are swi generis, and have no exact parallel anywhere. The 
Scotch Universities, which are non-residential, suggest a fairer comparison. An^^din-* , 
burgh student told a friend in after- days that during his student life he had never 
spoken to any other student, and that the ’only communication ho ,liad evfer received 
was when, during lecture, a note was passed to him enclosing sixpence, and requesting 
him to have his hair cut. This is probably an extreme case, even amongst those who^ 
“cultivated the Muse on a little oatmeal.” But of this non-residential type, with certain 
exceptions to be nientioned, are the AuStralasion Universities. In New Zealand there 
are no colleges of residence, ♦ nor in Adelayie. In Sydney and in Melbourne the 
founders of the Universities Wished for them, and in both places hit upon the same 
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k eScpedient, the latter probably copying the fonner. As the Universities were to. be 
secular, 41 coitLii^n teaching -centre for all seouliu' subjects, it was thought advisable 
*that colleges of residence should belong to religious denominations, bn# Sydney there 
are thm colleges — Anglican, a R(Anan Catholic, and a Presbyterian College. ^Ihea^ , 
recmved their land frqpi the State,* with help towards the building fund, and an aiuiual 
^^otment of J5OO for the salary of the principal. * ^ 

♦ In Melbourne, when the University was founded, land,* as wo have already had 
occasion to say, was set apast tor each of the four principal denominations — ^Anglican, 

• Bpman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan. If these religious bodies had bSen.in 
a jgdsiti^ to build* at onSb, they wbuld ptobably have secured the same adifaq^es 
as* the ’colleges in Sydney ; bufr timff fiassed, an^ the mind of the people changed , 
«fith* respect to State assistance of religion, and so far from having their efforts met, , 
they /’aif a rish that, as they had not used it, the* college land might be resumed by , 

.the State. The land lay idle for twenty years; then the Church of .England l^gan 
with the humble beginnings of Trmity College, a warden’s house. In January, 1876, 

* a warden was appointed with great academical reputation^ witl^ ubtlring energy, and 
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filled with belief in the college system. In thirteen years the acorn has become an 
oak. Trihity College grew larger, and ^as very successful. Then the Presbyterians 
b^an arrangements for their college, and the Hon. Francis Ormond hamo forward 
and built the large and stately college that is called after his name. In the Jubilee 
year, 188^, the Wesleyan Methodists made a commencement of Queen’s College. There 
is no doubt that these colleges have supplied a want hi the Melbourne University. 
They sae not expensive, and they have, added teethe teaching of the Ujaivorsity just 
the one element that was lacking — the common life. The colleges are very successful 
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in the examinations, nor are they behindhand in winning honours. Debating societiaS 
and similar adjuncts to UniverSty life flourish lustily. The boat-race ^is an annual 
event of impcl-'tance ; the polleges compete against each other in cricket, in football,* 
and hj tennis. There exists a string rivalry between the colleges, not always untainted, 
with bitterness; but this is a small price to pay for the^vjgour and enthusiasm 
that they have infused into the University. ^ * 
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EDITOR’S ‘NOTE. 


« These volumes are Intended to present to thje reader a full and popular accoftnt ^of 
the •Australasian Colonies, J^gether with a faithful pictorial repraBejitation of the sapie. 
In order, to secure tnith to Nature, laiftsts specially commissioned* by Jhe PublisTiers 
irav^led through the colonies, taking sltetfches and preparing illustrations. Others of the 
^ictujes,^esf)6cMilly those of buildings, are engraved from pfictfographs by local arlists. * 
.In these cases due acknowledgment is made. * . • 

^ In the treatment of subjects, every effort has been used t!o introduce the greatest 

• possible variety, so that all the ditterent features of the inany-sided •Ike in the colonies 
might be described and portrayed. With a view to increasing anTl maintaining this 
diversity of interest, regular topographical arrangement has been avoided Readenf of 
work like this are hardly expected to read* steadily on from beginning to end, or fo 
study it as if it were a scientific treatise. The aim of ^the Editor and of the Publislfers 
has boon to supply something for every class of readers, and for readers of every 
variety of taste. The book is a collection of articles on difterent Australasian subjects,* 
by m^iny dilierent writers. Sometimes a subject is ermfined withi^j the bounds of *a 
single colony ; often it is not ; and frequently descriptions of the life apply alilce to 
all tlio colonics. 

It is hoped that this work will be of interest to all its readers, and of uf^fc to 
some. Tliose who have been connected with its prej)aration have striven for a doubje 
object — to make Australasfti better known to those who live at a distance, •and to enable 
each colony to know its neighbour^ better. Of late years it is tnie that a greatly- 
» * increased interest in the Australasian colonies has been shown in the Mother tJoiintry. 
To increase this interest, and the knowledge that wdll surely foster it, many attempts have 
been made by the supply of infomiatioti, especially at the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion; yet there is no doubt that still a very profound ignorance prevails in England wdth 
respect to her children in the Southern Seas. A member of the House of Commons 
has iJoinputed the population of Australasia at one hundred millions! A high official 
in a London (Toveminent Office not long ago addressed a letter to "‘Melbounie, New 
South Whales, South Australia ” ! Similar instances of grotesque mistakes could easily 
^ be multiplied. ^ The only excuse for this ignorance is that the giwtR and develop- 

* ment of^ these colonies has been extraordinarily rapid. 

Some lines of this Preface have been written by me* whilst sitting as an officer of 
the University of Melbourne, superintending an examinatital^ thg Wilson Hall More 
than a hundred undergraduates, some pf them ladies, are sitting before aie, working^at 
examination papers. It is difficult to conceive a greater contrast to a corroboree of 
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aborigines, such as men now living have often Avitnessed on this very spot. At the . 
end of August in last year I #as present at a brilliant gathering in t^e nqjder haft 
of the leister University at Sydney, held for the purpose of inaugurating an Australasiatf 
Association for the Advancement,.of Science. \Ve were told that it was less than sixty 
years* smee the British Association was founded w^th a smaller^ roll of members than 
the Australasian. Thesff facts connected with mental development aft more striking 
than the material fact tjiat during that year land was sold in the chief street *in * 
Melbourne at more than ,£2,000 a foot frontage; and# be it remembered that the 
jubileti of the foundation of Melbourne is the jubilee of the Queen's accession. On tjao . 
first day of the sain|) month of August, there was^ a still meiro remarkable aiuf^marfifold 
larger gathering in*the Grout Hall of the Melbourne Centennial International Exhibition, 
representing the triumphs of cop:imerce as vftll the triumjdis of science. It is ^ only 
' one" hundred tyears smqp the first* handful of Englishmen landed or^ "Yl(e& ^orea 
Exceeding rash^ would have been thought the man who had then predicted the coming, 
growth of the Australasian colonies. Now a man may safely predict gieat things of 
the future. The •great towns are growing rapidly, and are fostering the elements ‘ 
of higher life as Vefl as of piere existence f throughout the colonics the population 
^ is increasing rapidly; wealth is accumuli^ing ; the national revenue is growing. 
Australasia is now enjoying such peace, aiaking such progress, reaping such a harvest 
of ♦prosperity, that it would probably be difficult to find upon the earth a happier or 
more prosperous three millions of people. 
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Edward E. Morris. 
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Aborigines, TUe, Ghradoal Ex* 
tincti^ of, lY, Hi, 79 ; caneeH 
^ff tbdn* diaa^uranco, 61, 62 ; 
their origin'62 ^neculiantiua 
got, in TasinlniArw, ^ ; the 
Dirth ($ ill-feelmg, u3; th% 
hero Queen of TaBinania, 6:i, 

• 64; King Billy, 63 — 65; medi- 
ator Bobineou, 64; the Aiu»- 
trnliflu type, 65; as nomads, 
^ 6$ ; sniftmg curnp, 65, 4i6 ; set- 

ting up the “ wurloyn,*’ 66 ; 
fiKMl and co<»kery, 66, 67 ; 

I after supper, 66, 67; rnlera 
of the oamn, 67 ; the ** cur- 
roboree," 67, 68, 156- 15H; 
uativo pantomime, 68—70 
methiiTls of fishing, 70, 72^, a 
kangaroo huut, 72, 73 ; stalk- 
ing the emu, 73, 74; burial 
customs and supurstitious, 
74—76 ; C0U8M8 s^moulationH, 
76 ; Boiui Mackay Mission 
Station, 76 7ti ; saving the 
infants, 77; n native congre- 
gation, 77, 78 ; Poouiiulio Sta- 
tion, 78, 79; last ot, m Tas- 
inauia, 9V. 35 

Abrupt, Mount, Victoria, II. 
2:30 

Adamson’s Peak, Taszuauia, IV, 
.36 

Adelaide and Melbourne Bail- 
way, The, Superiority of, III. 
269 ; southwards to Black- 
wood, 269 ; Belair and the 
Inebriates' Butreat, 270 ; Aid- 
gate and “ The Pump,” 270 ; 
Bridgewater. 270 ; the Victor 
Harbour branch, 270 ; Mount 
Barker, 270 ; Struthalbyn, 270 ; 

A Murray Bridge, 271 ; Ninety- 
% ^ mile Desert, 271—^3; at Bor- 
der Town, 274 ; Wolseley and 
tho Nsracoorte branch, 271; 

* Debuieable Laud,” 274 ; Ser- 
vioetown, 274 ; Kouiva and its 
ussociatluns, 275; Nhill, 275, 
27B ; Kiata aud the grain 
trade, 276 ; Dimboola and the 
Antwerp Oil Mauafactory,276; 
a typicoj river, 27^ ; Horsham, 
376; t^en-Hklter Wat«r 
workiA77, 278 ; Mnrtoa, 378 ; 
Stawml, 278, 279 ; Groat West- 
ern and its Vineyards, 279 ; 
Ararat, 2^; Beaufort, 279 j 
Soarsdale JuiAtipn, 279 

Adelaide, Flan of, 1. 231, 232; 
South Adelnido. 231-236 ; Vic- 
toiia Square, 232, 235 ; Go vem- 
I mout Offices. 2S2 ; Kiil^ Wil. 
Siam Street, 232, 236; banks, 
282 i Post t>ffioe, 232, 234 ; 
view from the Victoria Tower, 
234; Town Hall, 2S4; muni- 
cipal pride, 234; the “Tej'. 
raoes,’^ 238, 230 ; view from 

■ East Terrace, 235; **Wcsi 
End," 236: Adelaide Club, 1 
23B { Hadley and Bundle | 


streets, 236 ; Udolaide^er- 
race. 2:16 ; North Adelaide, 232; 
Wellington Square, 237flE plan 
of Nortl% Adelaide, fisff ; St. 
Peter's Cathedral, 237 ; Bomau 
Catholic Cathedral, 238 ; a city 
of churches, 238; religious 
characteristics, 238; the river 
Torrens, 238, 239 ; the water- 
supply, 238, 239 ; athletic 
sports, 239 ; the Adelaide, 
Victoda, and Prince Consort 
bridges, 230 ; railway sta- 
tion, 239; Parliament Houses, 
239 ; Government House, 239 ; 
Public Library aud Museum, 
239, 246 ; South Australian lift 
stltute, 239, 240 ; Univemity, 
240, IV, 291; Hospital, 240; 
park lands, 240, 241 ; Exlu- 
bitiou, 241; suburbs, 241,242; 
Cockney nomenclature, 241, 
212 ; the Brindisi of Australia, 
242; Port Adelaide, 243. 244 ^ 
Glonolg and Semaphore, 243, 
244 ; street- troius, 243 ; liC- 
ftivre’s Peninsula, 243 ; Largs 
Bay, 24;} ; Largs, 241 ; Pi’ocla- 
mation Tree, 244, 245; Fifty 
Years’ Progress, 245, 246 ; 
Brighton, 246; GlrK High 
School, IV. 287. iSra also 
Mount Lofty) ^ 

Adelaide Bivor, North Austmlia, 
HI. 103, 1(H 

Adventure Bay, Tusmauia, II. 10 
Adventure in Quoouslaud, An, 
III. :ffi-35 

Akaroa, New Zealand, Harbour 
of, IV. 132^133; population, 
BCl , a summer resort 133 
Albany, Western AustralTa, 
Charms of, IV. 110 ; as a ijoint 
of defcncu, 110 ; public build- 
ings, HO ; first settlement of, 
110; the oliinate, 110; Prin- 
cess Boyal Harbour, 110 • 
Albury, New South Wales, II, 
150, 154, 186; completion of 
the Melboume-Syducy Kail- 
way, 186 ; the railway station, 
101. 192; fouudivtion of, 192; 
the U niou Bridge, 192 ; agricul- 
tural products, 192 ; imliticol 
future of, 192, 193 
Alexauder, Mount, New Zea- 
land, H. 69 

Alexaudrina, Lake, South Aus- 
tralia, 11. 165 

Angoston, Sot^h Australia, IV, 

w ’ 

Ararat, Victoria, Gold Mhies ot, 
lit, 279; the envy of its 
"neighbours, 279 

Anuidale, New South Wules, 
II. 213 

Arrowtowu, Now Zealand, IV. 4 
Ashburton, Now Zealand, 11. 147 
Athelstane Mountains, uneons- 
land. IL 26. 27 ^ 

Anokland, New ZetUafid, t, 8B^ 


91 ; street-traffic of, compared 
with Christchurch, IH. 26 
Australian Alps,* The, Extent 
of, HI. ; general forAation 
of, 2 ; Beechworth, 2 ; a seqpud 
Sesostris, 3; Burke’s Expe- 
dition, 4 ; Stanley. 5 ; on 
Mount Stanley, 5, 6; outlaw 
fastnesses, 6: the kwekbohe 
of the range, 6 ; ** Sticking up " 


pnukab, 8 ; on l^punt Buftulo, 
9—11 ; 0 gorgeous panorama, 
9, 10; view from The Horn 
and The Hump, 10 ; at Bright, 
11; Cruittul patches, 11; 
Harriotvillo, 11 ; Moonta Fea- 
tbertop and Hothom, 11, 12 ; 
“Sailor BiliV” Hospict* 11, 
12; on M0U1A St. Bernard, 
12 ; the “ Baeorback,” 12 ; 
Omoo, 14 ; Mount Kosciusko, 
14 ; the source of the Murray, 
15; Mount Pilot, III. 16; 
southward routes from Omeo, 
16, 17 : discovery of, 175 
Avoca, Tasmania, IV. 154 
Avon, Biver, New Zealand, II. 
18, 20 

Ayer’s Bock, South Australia, 
IV. 147—149 


ea, Fiji, I. 136 
Bo, Biver, Fiji, 1. 136 
Bagdad, Tasmauia, Valley of, 
210, 211 ; high fiarming at, 210, 
^ 211 

Boimaua, Fiji. 1. 128 
Bairnsdale, Gippslond, III. 17 
Ballarat, Positmn of, L 247, 249 
in 1851 and now, 247» 248 
Buuinyong, 247, 248, 258, 259 
discovery of gold. 248 ; estab- 
lishment of the town, 248. 24t> 1 
Sturt Street, 235^ 2-19. 250. 252> 
254, 255; Mounts Buuinyong 
and Worrenheip, 249 ; a Lird's- 
ovt) view of, 248. 250; plan uf 
the town, 250; turning over 
a hill, 250; divisions of the 
town, 250 ; Ballarat West, 
250; a handsome avenue, 250 ; 
Burke and Wills Monument, 
251; Burns Statue,^! ; Post 
Officer 261 ; the “‘Comex’,” 
251 1 Town Hall, 251 ; Bomau 
Catbolic Cathedral, 251 ; Px'es- 
byterlan Church, 251; hoapital, 
2.51, 25^ tbe Eureka note, 251 , 
269. 2^-278; street-life. 252; 
the legacy of the gold fever, 


262 ; honeycombed sites, 262, 
264; an unfortunate church, 
252 ; the School of Mines, 253, 
254 ; the “Garden City/ 254 ; 
Mining to-day, 262, Lake 
Wendouree, 2M, 255; Mount 
Bowan, 254, 261 ; the Botanical 
Gardens, 256; thirtysyears 
ago, 255; a frugal oonnoiUor, 
255; Ballarat East, 255-258, 
Bridge Street, 255, 256; 
thw Yarrowee Creak, 256; 

' loodH aud their prevention. 
256; Victoria Street, or the 
MelbcSame B^d, 257, ^ ; the 
M[aiu Bond, 257 ; the ChineMe 

J uarter, 2S7 ; an impotent 
OBS, 257 ; hunting the devff, 
257, 258 : working the old dig- 
gings, 258 ; golden sweopiags, 
258 ; Lai Lab 259 ; Bakery 
Hm, 269, 26.3, m ; the Orphan 
Asylum, 259 ; the Eureka 
Monument, 259, 263 ; Biiuga- < 
ree, 259, 260; the^ullarook 
Forest, 259 ; productive land. 

the Iitoh V^o. 260 : 
'*GentlQnien and Sa^^t^s,’^ 
260; the surrounding town- 
sliips, 200—262 ; Dowling For- 
est, 261; Lake Leormoutb, 
262 ; an agricnltural district, 
262 ; a hopeful future^ 262 ; 
absence of rats, IV. 210 
Baukstowu, Foundation of, II. 

-e 

Barrabool Hills, Victoria, ll. 
60. 5.3 ♦ 

Barrabool, Biver, Victoria, IL 
50 

Barrier Beef, The Great. II. 119, 
123 ; a feast of coldhr. 119, 12U; 
the Zamia, 119, 120 ; at Bowen, 
120 ; a paradise for easy-goers, 
120, 121 ; a thirsty people, 121 ; 
a re-viviOed town, 121, 122; 
Barton Falls, 122; the grave- 
yard of Queensland, lr.3 ; 
Peter Botte Motmtam, 12<i, 
124; a geological ]>usxle, 124 
—126; a city of the dead, 
125, 12^ a pclioau's predica- 
ment, 127 : life on a lightship, 
128 —130 ; Thursday Island and 
Port Kennedy, 130 ; pearl 
pains and pleaKures, 

Barron Biver, Queensland, II. 
121.122 . 

Barwon, Victoria, II. 50 

Bass’s II. 18, 50 

BatesfoM. Victoria, II. 60, 54 
Bathurst^ Visit of Darwin to, 
n. 87 ; establishment by 
Evans, 40, III. 166, 177; the 
railway from Sydney, U. 79 ; 
Knapsack Gully, 79; in tlie 
heart of Qie Blue Mountains, 
79; Litlu^w Zigsag, 79, ii; 
tlie Birmiaghamof NewBouth 
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• Wales. 8D; romance of tbe 
past. 81 ; the City Square. 82 ; 
the mgtkot'bmldiUMr, 82 ; the 
Anglican Cathedral. 82; Ca> 
thodral* School. 82. Koman 
Catholic Catheumll 82 ; Wes- 
leyan and Presbyterian 
Churches. 82 ; the old gaol. 

‘ 82 : Odort-house, 82 ; Post and 
Telegraph Oflices, 82; Dono- 
miuatioual Colleges. 82; All 
Saints’ Chmch, 82 ; St. Stauis- 
•laus’ ' Church. 82; District 
Hospital, ; the new gaol. 82 ; 
the Erst goldfield. 82, 111. lfii> ; 
Stewart obelisk, II. 82 ; Dead 
Man’s Pinch, a local po- 
tenta^, 82, 88 ; gold of Ophir, 
83 ; tue first rush," 83 ; out- 
fliw gangs, 83, 84; a raid on 
the to^n, 84, 85; the ci^ 
ffuuded. III. 167 ; an old-%ira 
coldbri ty, 167: sburiginal de- 
t predatiouH, 167. 168 ; the con- 
vict outbreak, 168 ; a wave of 
depression, 169 ; a record of 
• prdgress, 169 * 

Bathurst. Luke, Iftw South 
Wales. II. 199-201 
Bau,»Piji, I. 139 

Itoocosisfield. Tasxnai^ Gold- 
mining at, IV. 87 
Beuley itiver. New Zealand, II. 

Beechworth, Victoria, if. 191, 
III. 2,3 ; distaifery of gol#at, 
3; its public institutionB, 3; 
libnu^y, 3, 4 ; view f^m. One- 
I Tre^HUi. 4; relics of iiast 


g^ry, 4_ 
Belfast, 


, Victoria, m. 86; an 
Early English ’’ church, 86 ; 
wrho Crags," 86 

Belleriiie Hills. Victoria, II. 50 

Ben Lomond. New South Woles, 
II. 214 

fi Ben Loiugud, New Zealand, 111. 
24G ^ 

Ben Lomond, Tasmania. IV. 207 

Ben Lumoud Mountains, Xas- 
mimia. 11. 77 

Berrima. New South Wales, II. 
201 

Berserkers Mountains, Queens- 
land, 11. 26 

Billdbong Creek, New South 
Wales, IT, 16C 

Bisclioff, Mount Taamonia, 

^Bontc to, IV. 83 1 A fascin- 
Btiiig journey, a difficult 
railway, 8{>; at Woratah, 64; 
getting the tin, 84; the 
drcBsiug-sliods, 84 ;sa gigantic 
output, 85; an indefatigable 
proHiioct^. 85, 86; lu^ at 
last, 86; floating the Mount 
Bischoif Tip Mining Company, 
86; ruin averted, 87 ; fortunes 
secured, 87 ; a " record ’’ in 
share-values, 87, 88 ; a mining 
fever, 88, 89 ; subsidiary pro- 
ducts, 89 

Bleckheath, New South Wulci, 
11. 30, 43 

Blnyney, Now South Wales, III. 
30i; a town with a future, 
302; a useful new railway,' 
.302 

Bhm Lake, New Zealand, I. 95 

Blue Mountains, ‘>The, New 
S>uth Wales, as Abliealth re- 
sort, IT. 36; origin of the 
name, 37, 38; i^nritb and 
the tubular bridge, 38; Emu 
Plains, 38 ; Darwin’s estimate 
corrected, 38 ; the mountain 
railway, 38, 39; a colossal 
viaduct, 38 ; Wentworth, 39 ; 
Katoomba, 39; Blackheath, 
99; Mount Victoria, 39, 41; 
early exploration of, 89, 40; 
William Charles UPeutwortli, 
40, 79 ; Blaxiond and Law- 
son. 89, 40, 79; “The Ex- 


plorers* Tree,’* 40; Evans's 
Survey, 40; Wentworth Palls, 
41, 42 ; Katdbmlia coal-mino, 
42; the Katoomba Pulls, 42; 
the Oiphan Rock, 42; the 
Leura Falls, 42 ; the ** Meet- 
ingot the Waters," 42 ; Nelly's 
Glen, 42, 43; o^iaraetenstics of 
Australian waterfalls, 42, 43 ; 
Govett's Leap, 43, 44, 79 ; the 
Gruse valley, 43, 4i; geolo- 
gical siieculations, 44—40 ; 
glories of the valleys, S46. 47; 
the Fish River Caves, 47 ; a 
seiSSible Railway Deportment, 
47;\tUe Litbgow' Zigzag, 47, 
48, 80 ; Lithgow and its 

minerals, 48, >19 ; Jeuolan 
Caves, 98—107 

Blueskiu Bay, N£w Zealand, XL 
|i 141 . e 

Blueskin, Now Zeg,lann, IT. 141 
Bluff, New Zealand, 111. 242 
Boat Island, New guinea, I. 
225 

BogOng Mountains, 111. 11, 12 
Bon^t Hill, ruHffiuAla, 1. 159 
Border Towu, South Austmlia, 

III. S274: almost venerable. 
274 ; products of the district, 
.274 ; local governroeut, 274 

Boston Bay, South Australia, 

IV. 52 ^ 

Botany Ba^, I. 18. ID, 29, 30; 

discctfery of, 11. 8 
Bourke, Now South Wales, II. 
160, III. |307 ; remote* but 
flourishing, .W ; fouudatiun 
of, 807 : rise in tbo price of 
laud, 307; Port Bourke, 307.» 
308 ; the Darling iu flood#ud 
iu* drought, 308, 309; North 
Bourke Bridge, 309 ; a stock 
trucking demH. 3(i9 ; churches 
luid schools, 309 ; admhnstra- 
tion of justice, 809 ; local 
goveruuient, 309 
Bowen, Queensland, II. 120, 122 
BownU, New South Wales, 11. 
201,202 . 

Brauxtou, New South Wales, I. 
308 

Bremer, River. South Austra- 
lia, IV. 24 

Bridgewater. Tasmania, 1. 158 
Bright, III 10,11 
Brighton, Melljourne, I. 03, (K), 
70 

Brighton, South Au»tralia, L 
246 

Bi'isbano, Approach to, I. 101; 
the Hamilton Pavilion, 101 ; 
Breakfast Crook, lol ; Kan- 
garoo Point, Slip, uud Comer, 
iOl ; Bowen Terrace, 101 ; 
wharves and docks. lOi ' 
103; the Laciiubf, 101, 102; 
plau of North Brisbane. 102; 
the dhief streets, 102, 103 ; the 
Baudgate and Southern and 
Western railways, 102; Vic- 
toria Bridge, 102 ; South Bris- 
hang, 102 the cbief streets, 
102. 103; South Coast and 
Oxley railways, lO:); hotels, 

, 108; Perkins's Brewery, 103; 
Castlemniue Brewery, 103 ; 
Queensland Brewery, 103; the 
Qnecnslaud Club, 103 ; the 
Vuion Club. 103; the Johii- 
si:>niau Club, lOS ; tbe working 
man in Brisbane, 104; the 
Polioe Barracks, 104; tbe 
penal estabhshnient, 404; the 
water-supply, 104, 106; the 
drainage and typhoid, 106; 
the General Hospital, 103; 
the J«iidy Bowen Hospital, 
103; Woogaroo Asylum, VW; 
Diamaiitina Ori>hanage, 106; 
education iu Queensland, 106 
— 108 : Immigration Ds^t, 
108, 109; Botanical Gar^S. 

110; Queen's Park. 100. 


110; cricket, football, and 
MuaticB, Uo; Government 
House Gardens, 110; Houses 
of Legislature. 110 ; Govern- 
ment House. 110 ; Parlia- 
mentary Library. 110; Land 
Office, 110, 111; the Supreme 
Couft. Ill ; St. Stephen's 
Cathedral, 111; St. .Jj^^lm's 
Pro-Catheclml, 111 ; AlfSaints* 
Church.* Ill; Presbytmriin 
Church, 111 ; St. ^ry's 
Church, 111 ; Theatre Royal, 
Ul; Exliihition Building. Ill; 
Southport, 111 ; Sandgate.lll, 
114, 115 ; Queen Street, 111— 
118: Baiix of #Tew South ■ 
Woles, in : Town Hall, lll.\ 
112; husiuess promises. 112, 
113; Brisbane Arcade, 112; 
uewsjbaiiers and imwBpa])er 
offices, 113 ; Joint St^» Bant, 
slBk Post, and Telegraph 
Ompes, 113 .Tl 14; Rojal Hotel, 

• 11$ 114; Exchange, 114; 
Queensland National Bank, 
114 ; 'bus and trfun accommo- 
dation, 114; ferries, 114; as a 
tourist centre, HI. 221; do- 
mestic architecture, 221, 222 ; 
the town at its best, 222 ; im- 
migrants, 222, 2.'3 ; vegeta- 
tion, 223; One-Tree Hill, 223, 
224; the Observatciry, 224, 
225; seaside haunts, 225, 226; 
the Glasshouse Mountains, 

•226; Tambourine Mountain, 
226, 227; Ipswich. 227. 22B; 
^ the Rosewood Scrub, 228; 
^Toowoomba, 228, 230, 2.31; 
Highiields, 230; the Darling 
Downs, 231 ; Gowrie, 231 ; 
Wallangarra and Touterfiold, 
2.’U : foundation of. 111. 177 
Brisbane River, I. 101, 102 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas, II. 70 
Broken Bay, New South Wales, 
111 213,214 

Broken Hill Mine, New South 
Wales, Richness of, IV. 54, 
59 ; luter-colouial jealousy, 5i<. 
58; transit fHcilities, 54, 6i; 
at Coekbum, 65 ; Sil vurtoii , ; 

Broken Hill, 65 ; discovery of 
minerals, 55; unbroken huc- 
cesB, SG ; slinros and tbeir 
value, 56, 57, 59; fortunate 
Bpeciilaiors, «57 ; tbo du&c 
plague, 57; the population, 
57; precious water, 57, 58 ; ty* 
phoiil, 58; wanted, •a jiost- 
office, 58 ; Saturday night, 58, 
59; the migbtg inm, ; the 
."Broken Uili Proprietary 
Company,*' 59 ; fairy cluwnberH, 
69, 60; treating tbe ores, 60; 
throe mountains of metal, 60 
Brown's Rivee, Tasmania, 1. 158 
lirunswick, Molbouriio, 1. 63 
Bfuny Island, Tasmania, IV. 84 
Buchan River, IH. 16 
Buckland River, The, III. 8 
Buckland, Tasmania, IV. 151 
Buffalo Mountain, 111. 7 
Bullock Team. Meeting a. IV. 
212 ; profCsMors of blasphemy, 
212; the only language for 
bullooks. 2144 a bishop’s com- 
promise, 214; an estimate of 

• character, 214 

Bnudalog. New ^.Bouth Wales, 
IL 151 

Buiiinyong. Mount, Victoria. I. 
249 

Buninytmg. Viotoria, 1. 247. 248. 
268, 250 

Buruie, Tasmania, Iv. 204 
Burra. South Australia, Dis- 
covery at Copper at, IV. 141 ; 
vicissitudes of the mine, 142 
Bush, The Queensland. A Lady's 
First Introduction to, 11. 291 ; 

' ffkngaroos and xabblts, 201; 
a Queemdand train, 291; out 


in his Greek, 898; old ] 

aud new chums, 8^ ; ttle at a ^ 
“humpy," 293,. 898; A Sfbe 
be^iapiber, 898,8941 asfioiled 
opfOtite, 294 ; from aider^donte 
to blanket, 294; laughing JaoT- 
asses, 295 ; a bushman's wash. 
295; a boggy^imaah, 295,^96; 
getting used to it. 896 ; a car- 
rier’s camp, 897. 896; bullooks 
ver^ horses, 898 ;^9rqBsing a 
cr^. 299;xme “IKnSmifui’* 
in forty-eight miles, 1^: the 
water-bag, 299 ; 4,00(bacr9j^d’ 
docks, m, aOO; “next-door'* 
neighbours. iKIO; worm, but 
tolerable, 300; flies, and in- 
tolerable, 300; a head-station 
residence, 800--303 ; a Chinese. 
^ cook, 801, dffiWthe baobfllora’ 
quarters, 302 ; swor-glkas. 308 ; 
a hfrd time with the iilaoks, 
302; the stable, SUfi^Oairy 
urraugemeuts,* 303 ; taming a 
Tartar, ikii; kaugaa^ dggs, 
305 ; a use even for the dingo, 
305 ; “ lsn|kmviear the stock- 
yard 305^ , , « 

iBusb Fires. 111. 208 ; Bncouiiter- 
ing tbe tmmy, 202; life out 
of the flames, 203; rasulffi 
of, IV. 46; in Lome Forest, 
46, 47 ; a, phantasmagoria of 
colour, 47, « ; the pride of pos- c 
session, 48, 60; a selector’s 
start. 50 ; ill a sea of fire, 50, 
51 ; protecting the homestead, 
51 ; a gallop through tbe 
flumes, .51 ; the Hcytesbnry 
forest Fire, 51—53 
Bush Life, Attractions of, I. 
27 4 ; sheep and cattle stations, 
274 ; plan of a “ •tution," 274, 
27t5 ; ^'running in" the horses, 
275 ; a squattiir’s house, 275 ; 
seventy miles to a dance, 276 ; 
the ubiquitous loafer, 277, 278 ; 
the bushman's liospitality. 
278; wnrk on a station, 278; 
the *• stock -wliip," g7o ; catho- 
licity with a vengeance, 278, 
279 ; bickerings and prose- 
lytism. 279 ; the bush iiarson, 
279; tbe master-vice, 280— 
282 ; character studies, 282 
Busbraiiging, First Record of. 
TV. 99 ; a clesperute ruillan, 09 ; 
Daniel Morgan and his ex- 
ploits, 99, 100 ; the Kelly gong 
and the capture of Euroa, 
100—102; the Jerilderie rob- 
liery, 102, 103 ; the last fight 
of the Kelly gang, 103, 104; 
spurious syni|>atby, 104, 105 
Bush Roads, General CkaractB* j 
of, III. 200 ‘ 

BuvelOi. Louis, II. 239 

C 


Cairns, Queensland, IIP 121. 122 
Cambridge, New Zealand, I. 91 
Camden, New South Wales. tL 
282 ^ 

Campania, Tasmania. II. 76 
Compaspe, River, New Soutli 
Wales, II. 154. 155 
CompImUtown, New Soutlii 
Wales, IL. 202 « 

Campbell Towu« TasmaniA II. 
76, IV. 2084 the Mldlaadlgi^ 
cultuml Association's Show. 
^ ; the Presbyterian Church, 

Camperdown, Victoria. IU. 90 ; 
the Royal Pork, 90; Mdnut 
Leura and its orater, 91; the 
BullenmerriGnotttk IstfainttB. 



. -d)! the drive to Colae, 91, 92 ; 
CfiDOobe, Queenilaiid, u^27, 

a 

Centerlmiy, New Zeadand, 11.61 
Canvae Tows; MelSiSrne, 1. 66 
, CajHsoar, New Bonth Wales, HI. 

602{ washed awo^, 802 ; as a 
. f^altdisMet,d02 

* Carlton; Kelbonine. I. 69^, 67 
Ceg^oo, Taamanio. <.^«Port 

* 1Daat<wtott, Victoria, II. 239,240 
CastHeauttine, Victoria, I. 170; 
H. 264 

CMtoj^asmania, History of, 

*Cataiitri^ej^^J|^, South Aos-, 

CattleJBtatiou in Quoeifslaud, 
.iL'Komauoe and reality of, 
II. 184; drau«hting cattle, 135, 
iy|9; ail ugly oustoiner, 136; 
e quarrel, 137; poor scaiKs- 
goat, i;J7. 13&b bpMrding, 1.S8 ; 

* «oat^i^ energy, 138^ kiU- 

Caulheld, Melbourne, I. 70 
Soiitre of Australia, The, IV. 
147 

I Cessnosik, New South Wales, I. 

• a «.8 

■ Cliristohurcli, New Zealand. Old 

World characteristics of, HI. 

* 18, 19; fouudiug the settle- 
ment. 18, 19 ; assisting Nature, 
19 : the city from outside it.* 
19, 20 ; plan of the city, ; 
Hugloy Park, 20 ; the Doiuaiii, 
20, 23 : Bott^cal Ganleus, 20; 
AcoUmatisatiou Gardens, 20, 
23 ; Cathedral Squurts 20, 
22 ; Craumer and Latimer 
Squares, 2>: Godlny SUtuc, 
20; Cutliedml, 20,21; Cathe- 
dra School, 21 ; view from the 
Cathedral Tower, 22 j^uprenie 
Court, 2^ Govenunent OtHces, 
22; PoBtaudTelcgiMph Olftce, 

* 22 : Municipal Olflcee, 22 ; Pro- 
viuciiii Council Ohamtier, 22 ; 
Lutthtfm Timett C)lii(’e, 22 ; 
Union Bank, 22; liest Museum 
in Australasia, 22, 23 ; Moor- 
houae and his tunnel, 23 ; tbo 
Hospital, 23 ; Christ's Col- 
le)!?e, 23, 24, IV. 287 ; the Gov- 
eriimeiit High School, 2i, 2.'>; 
Cuuterlniry College, 24 ; Girls’ 
High School, 2A ; Normal 
l^hool, 25 ; Sohorjl of Art, 25 ; 
Agricultural Colleg^25; Sum- 

^ •ner Deaf and Dumb School, 25 j 
^ BnniUani Industrial School, 
25; Orphanage, 25; Lunatic 
4H.ylam, 25, 27; oduentional 
advantages, compared with 
Dunedin and Otw^, 25, 26; 
ingnufactures, 26 ; locomotion 
mode ea«<y, 26; the sntiurhs, 
26, 27 : Biccartou Church, 26, 
27 {Sumner, 27: !l^wBright<on, 

27 * the Port Uil^, 27 ; Ly ttle- 
Ton, 27# 08 a sporting centre, 

* 28, 28f a prosperous show, 

28 j the climate, 29 
Circular Head, Tasmania, IV. 

82 • » 
Clare, South Australia, XV. 140, 
Ul; 'Quiutavo Bla*^# Quarry, 
141 

Xlsrence, Tasmania. IV.AGO 
Clarence Town, New South 
Wales, I. aoi 

Clarendon, S^th Australia, IV. 
24 

Cliff Island, New Guinea, 1. 
223, 225 

Clifton, New South Wales, IV. 

217 { Cool Cliff Mine, 217. 218 
O^nourry, Queensland, IV 72, 
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, Jb New Giunea, L 319 
Cloudy, Ifount, New Guinea, I. 
222 

Olutha, River, New Zealand, 
Fonnatioq of, IV. 10 ; dn^nage 
area of, 10; compared with 
the Wsitakl. 10, 11 ^ • 

Coaching in New Zeelaiift, III. 
200iigl^ ; the two great drives, 
207; northwards fjnm Wel- 
lington, 207, 208 : wonders of 
the ^n rood, 208; twilight 
heouttes, 208; in the “ Seventy 
Miles Bush," 208 ; forest l>e#u- 
ties, f210 : the Manawatu 
Gorge, 210.211 

Cobar, NewASouth Wales, Cop- 
/ per Industry of, HI. 307 
Cobboffos, Mount, HI. 15 
Cockbitm. New South Woles, 
^IV. ♦ 

Colac, victoria. III. 93; the 
home of prize S^^orthoma^ ; 
the dethronement of V^an, 
94 *' • 

Coleraine. Victoria. XI. 236. 239 
Collingwood, Melbourne, £. 63, 
66 

Connewarre, Lake, Victoria, II. 
51 

Cook. Mount. (8e« Mount Cook) 
Copper in South Aastralia, IV. 
183; a copper-created town, 
183; the discovery at Wal- 
laroo, 183, 184 : progress and 
wealth of the Wallaroo Mine, 
18^4 ; the contract systtnn, 18# ; 
the fall in the metal and its 
results, 184, 185; “ under ne\^ 
management," 185, 186 ; 
minerti* cottages, 186 ; a sober 
settlement, 186 ; the Wallaroo 
smeltiug-works, 186; calcin- 
ing, 186, 187 ; ladUug, 187. 186; 
turning ingots, 188; skimming 
off the slug, 188, 189; a re- 
markable Jetty, 1H9 ; Moonta, 
a model town, 189, 100; dis- 
covery of copper at Moonta, 
190 ; a " recom ' ’ in dividends, 
190 ; tbo Moonta machinery, 
190 ; a safe policy, lOl ; the 
lodes and their products, 191 ; 
the annual output, 191 ; poUce- 
inen at a discount, churches 
at' a premium, 191 
Copperilold, Queensland, III. 

Corio Bay .Victoria, 11. 50, 52,53 
Corowa,^ New South Wales, II. 
150, m, 154 

Cossiick, Western Australia, 
Pearl Indtu#ry of, IV. 272; 
population, 272; th#*‘willy- 
willys," 272; the Great Soutb- 
em Cross ]>otvrl, 273, 274 
Oowra, New South Woles, III. 
302 ; the champion grain dis- 
trict, 3i>3 

Cromwell, New Zealand, XV.fi 


Dandenong Ranges, Victoria, 
H. 52 

Dargo, River, lU. 17^ 

Darling Harbour, Syoiiey, I. 6 
Darling, River, New South 
WalM, H. 159 ; basin of, 159 ; 
its ooiistitueut streams, 159, 
160; the NamqL 160; the 
Casuer^h, 169;'' too Mac- 
quarie, 160 

Damloy Island, New Guinea, I. 

328 ^ 

Dawson, Rivet, Qa6enslaad,% 
30 


D^lesford, New South Wales, 
H. 155, 156 

Dee Hountoins, l^oeensland, U. 

26, 33 

Delotsine, Tasmania, History 
and Position of. IV. 203 ; ^ an 
anglers' resort. 206 ' 

Denlinquin, N^v South Wales, 
II. 154; position of, III. 130 ; 
its antiquity, 1.30 ; a history of 
development, 131 ; lumnonioim 
ieregaiaiity, 131, 132 ; a voge- 
tablA anachronism, 132 ; the 
water-tower, 132 ; nature and 
sauitatiOD, 132, 133 ; torn Re- 
serve, 133; atigling for^on- 
sters, 134 ; the Chlnese^mp, 
134 ; carnival week, 134, 135 ; 
the events of the day, 134, 
135 1 oompar#il with Hoy, 138 
Denmaui^New South Wtues, 1. d 

Denue's Point, Tasmania, 1, 143 
D'£utreco#teaua Channel, Tas- 
mania, L 143, IV. 32 ; scenery 
of, :14j Great Oyster ^ve, 
35; Little Oyster Cov^ 35; 
Woodbridge, 35 ; Peppermfnt 
Bay, 35 : Long Boy and Gor- 
don, 35; Grove's Hill, 35; 
forests and saw-uiills, 35, 30 ; 
Adamson's Feftk, 36 ; Lovett, 
36; Shipwright's. Point, 36; 
Franklin, 34, 36 * 

Derby, Western Australia, IV. i 

274 -m ^ 

Derwent, River, dTasniania, I. 
142. 143, 147, 148. 153, 1567l64, 
11. 14 

iiigo, The, II. 87, 88, 220 
' ;er Island, New Guinea, 1. 
1,222 

Direction, Mount, Tasmania, I. 

143, 153, 160, 102 
Discovery of Australasia, The, 
11. 215 

Drysdale, Victoria, II. 56 
Duhbu, New Soutb Wales, Min- 
eral Wealth of, 111. 306; ilie 
vine, 306; as a wool-station, 
306; the bridges, 306; public 
buildings, 306 

Dunedin, compared with Wel- 
lington and Auckland, I. 283 ; 
first impressions of, 283, 281; 
Port Chalmers, 283, 291 : the 
Grand Hotel, 284 ; Prmces 
Street, 284, 287 ; the Cargill 
fountain, 284 ; Otago Harbour, 
284, '^1, 293 ; view of front buy, 
284, 285 ; the Surveyor vorn»<« 
Nature, 2^ ; the first cable 
tmniway. 285 ; the first settle- 
ment', 285; discovery of gold, 

^ 285 ; education, 280, 289 ; resi- 
* dents’ characteristics, 286: Co- 
lonial Bank of New Zooloud, 
286 ; Colonial Bank, 286, 287 ; 
Union Steamship ofBoes, 287 ; 
Octagon, 287 ; Town Hall, 287 ; 
Athemeum, 287; public gar- 
dens, 287, 288 ; Museum, 288 ; 
Chxistohurch Museum, 288; 
High Schools, 288, 299; Uni- 
versity, 269 ; the hospitiM, 289, 
290; the Garrison Hall, 2M; 
"first church,” 290; Knox 
Church, 290; St. Matthew's 
Church, 290; Lunatic Asylum, 
290 ; Cumberland Avenue, 290 ; 
sanitation, 290, 293; public 
conveyances, 200, 291 : the 
Grand, Wain's, and Criterion 
hotele, 291 ; a city of manu- 
faotnrea, 291 ; view from the 
Queen’s Drive, 292; Morning- 
ton and Roslyn, 292; South 
Diinedm, St. Kilda, and Caver- 
■bam, 293; St. Clair. 293, 294; 
Nichol’s Creek, 294 ; a splendid 
summer resort, 294; tboBaru- 
jjdde rMrigerating works, 294; 

' Mosgim and its woollen tnanu- 
ioctory, 294; dairy farming, 


294, 295 ; toe Ugsite oMl/gttp* 
ply, 295 ; depresaion, hilt no 
povertT,295: toGhitPtitoiiroh 
from, 11.140; comp *"' — 


Chvistehureh, 111.%#. 22/ . 

^ toe/Hi^ ly. 

Duimdln to Christehoroh, 11. 
140; at Fort Cbtam«^ 140;' 
mamfleent panoramas, 140 
—142; a toarming bay, 141; 
Blueskin, 141; Seaeliff A»- 
lum, 141 ; the Purokanui elilm, 

141 1 sensational dhanges, 142; 
at Palmerston, 142 ; a selfish 
policy, 142; Oamaru, *‘toe 
white city ” 142, 143 ; ugrtoul- 
tore in the Oamatu^^tiiot, 

148 ; Oamaru to Timoru, 144 ; 
the Scotch and English co- 
.louists, 144, 145 ;*a himpy 
*;kstatiou,” 146 ; Timawk. m ; 
Timsm to Ohristchorch, 146, 

147 : thw Canterbury Ploinv, • 
146,147 

Dusky Sound, New Zeoland, II. . 

1> ^ • 


Enfft Maitland, New South 
Wales, I. 303, 304 
Eocles, Mount, VictoriOiJI. 234 
Echoa, Victoria, 11. 1517^54,155 , 
Education, . A ustroliau, Classifi- 
cation of, TV. 278 ; the Stafo 
School," 278; eomi>ared with 
toe elementary system in Buff- « 
land, 278; rate-, veryus taz- 
wupi>ort«d schools, 878, 279; 
the Victorian xnetoods, 279; 
compulsion und itsyimits, 279 # 
—282 ; religious instruction, 

279, 280 ; school-fees, 280, 284; 
^whacks, 281; tkis travel- 
ling teaeher, 281, 281 ti con- 
tralisatiou and localisation, 

282; excusable conservatism, 

282; distribution of schools, 

282, 283; a word to ontsido 
teachers, 283; the State and 
secondary education, 283 ; ^d- 
uey Grammar School, * 

264; ^-King's School, Parm- 
matta, 284; fbilures in New 
South Wales, 284 ; Queens- 
hiud and the "ladder" sys- 
tem, 284 ; Adelaide secondary 
schools, 284; secondary edu- 
cation in Tasmoiflli, 284 ; Vic- 
toritui secondary Bobools. 2i^, 

285 ; " private ..adventure " 

schools, 285, 286g defect of the 
secondary* system, ; private 
vflrvHs public schools, 286 ; the 
school games, 286; English 
and Scotch types, 286, 287; 

: secondary education for girls, 
W7; Sydney University and 
William Charles Wentworth, 
29^291 ; Meltoume Univer- 
sity, 290^ 291 ; Adelaide Uui- 
versito, 291 ; missionary work, 

291 ; University Tnultipllcatiou 
andUidfertiityfederiit>ion, 291 ; 
Austr^kkan degrees. 292 ; the 
Uhivereuy'exdttiiuationB, 292 ; 
residenel and non-residence, 

203 ; the rsaidential ooUeges, 
203,294 

Edward, River, New South 
Wales, II. 156, m. 133 
Elevora, New Guinea, I. 198, 

205 

f llington, F^i, 1. 136 
mu Bay, Tasmania, TinRxport 
of, rv. 8$ 

Emu Plains, New South WitiAa, . 
H,38 
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£mu, The, IL 91. 92 ; a$apmc< of the central fieti« 193; tbe ten-foob boat, 15; the Tom 

tioal ioker, 91. 92 1 method of begiuning of tfoubiee, 194; Thumb in a gale, 16; help from 

captuap 92. III. 73. 74; piienomenal^Jbeat, 194; the the Government, 10; Soae's 

uaea^'Il. 92, 93 comp at Depot Creek. 194; in coast exploration, 16, 17 ; eir- 

EnogemuDfike, Queensland, I. the subterraneous chamber. cumnavigabign oi Tasmania, 

104 t 19^ rain nt last, 195 ; death of 18 ; disapimprance of Bass, 18 ; 

Essendou, Melboume, 1. 63 Mr Poole, 105 ; an unGomi>ro- second voyage of the Norjblkt 

Etua, Mount, Queensland, II. iniaiug deser^ 195 ; reti^t, 18 Commander Flinders 

26 ft 195 ; a fresh start, 195 ; driven commissioned by tlie^hglmir* 

Eureka Stockade, The, 1. 283 ; a book again, 196 ; in a fiery iilty, 18 ; first voyage of the 

neglected monuroout, ; furnace, 196 ; a ride for life, JnvesiiQlHov, 18 ; the AustA* 

deserted and desolate, 263 ; ; relief, 197 ; Sturt*s suf- liau coast, 18 ; an inhospitable 

causes of the rebellion, 261, ferings and ultimate# blind- shore, 18, 19 ; “ water ^ery- 

^ 264 ; the hotel on Bakery Hill, ness, 197 ; Mitcholl utid the where, but not a drop to 

264; a corrupt nuigistmte, Vkiorla ** river,” 280; Ken- arhik," 19 ; Capo Cutuoferophe. 

2<i4 ; tbe first flames, 264, 265 ; now and tlie Overland Boute, 19 *. FUnders and the French 

tlio miners' martyrs, 205, 266 ; 280\iu swamp and scrub, 281 ; explorers, 19 ; GAnt and the 

tardyJustice, 266 ; tlio miners' imnuueni starvation, 281; Jmd;/ Aclson, 19,20: discover)**, 

deinuhds, 266 ; the Beform Port Albany or death, 281 ; a of Port Phillip, 20 ; Lieut. 

League, 286; Governor Ho- fatal struggle^ 282 ; wounded Murray, 20, 21; the invmti- 

thaiu, 266; a rebellious mes- ; the blacks, 282: died ig <;aiAi«on tbe Nortb-E^ coast, 

266 ; the meeting du sight uf home, ; 9 pathetic 21 ; exploration of fhe Gulf 

Bakery Hill, 266. ^7 ; The narrative, 282 ; in search of gtij^Carpeutatia, 21. 22 ; the 

leaders of the revt^t, 267 ; de- tbe missing. 283 ; rem- iWestit/ator tree, 22 ; desolate 

olaration of war, 267 ; the ifrst nauts, 283 ; Gregory's success- 1 • seeUt and a rotten ship, 22 ; 

shots, 267 ; tbe rally at tbe iul expeditistu, 283 ; in Leich- ^ Auatraliu circumnavigated, 

stu^kade, 267; a mad ambi- halt's foot8teps,J|^; Stuart’s 22; wrecked on 4he Barrier 

tioii, 268 ; preporlfig for the imuthem expeditious, 283,284 ; Beef, 22 ; crime aud puuish- 

fmy, 268; Cmitoin Thomas’s from South to North, 284; at ment, 22; a broken-hearted 

attack, 2(^, 270 ; the fight at the centre of the continent, hero, 23 ; Captain King and 

the^ stockade, ^0;*a heart- 284, 285; a scurvy-strioken his surveys, 23~-‘25 ; Governor 

reudiug spectacle, 271 ; escape *hero, 285 ; tamed by the Bonrke, 24, 25 ; Charles Dnr- 

of the reMl leaders, 271 ; the blacks, 285 ; a marvellous win and the voyage of the 

rebellion crushed, 27L ^2 ; achievemSnt, 285 ; ogaiu on Beatjh, 25 

Sir Robert Niokle, 27r;^he , the rood, 2^; bafiled once 
amnesty, 272 ; deorly-boii^^ht ' more; 286 ; tbe Burke and 
reforms, 272 ; a marvellous Wills exp^ition, 286 ; an ill- • 

transformation, 272, £73 adapted commander, 286 ; bad 

Evunffi' Mount, FijL 1. BE temper aud its consequences. 

Explorations by Laud, Com- 286, 287; to Cooiier's Creeks # 
ft meuooment of.IXI. 170; cross- 287; impatience again, 2^?T F 

ingthe Blue Mountains, 170, the harvest follows the ^w- 

; discovery of the Mac- ing, 287 ; at the goal, but to 

quarie Blvor, 170, 171 ; exphu'- r Aum ! 288^ a race against Fainting Mountains, Australia, 

ing the Lachlan Bivor, 171, hunger, 289; a fatal thrashing, 111.17 

172 ; the trials of Lieqtcuatii 289, 290; the climax of mis- Farewell, Cape, New Zealand, 

Oxley, 171, 172 ; tracing the fortune, 290; heart-broken, but 11. 7 

Maoqumo, 173 ; from deso- obstinate, 290, 291 ; a suicidtU Feuthertop, Mount, Australia, 

. latiou to beauty, 174 ; Hume resolve, 291 ; dying, but hoping, III, 11, 12 

aud I^voll, 1/5; exploring 291, 292; fate of Wills, 292; Fernshaw, Forests of, IV. 55; 
th& Murrumbidgee, 175; Mis- death of Burke, 293; rescue by rail and coach from Mel- 

covory of the Australian Alps, . of the survivor, 293, 295; the bourne, .55 -58; Lilydule, 66; 

175 ; in luck at last, 175, 176 ; conduct of the subordinates, the vineyard of Bt. Hubert’s, 

discovery of the Murray, 175, 293, 294 ; to the relief of the 56 ; a terror-stricken team, 

176; a game strawlo, 176, dead, 294 ; bringing the bodies 56—58; forest spectres, 58; 

171; to the sea and back, 177 ; to Melbourne, 295 ; MoKiulay the tallest trees in the world, 

fmmdation of Brisbane, 177 ; crCsses the continent, 295; 58, 71 ; the pretty village, 58 ; 

Ouptutu Sturt’s exjieditiou. Captain Normari’s north to iu the Dundenong ranges, 58, 

178 ; a revisited country, 178 ; south Journey, 207 ; Walker’s 59; the birds of the bush, 59 ; 

• tlie terrors of drought, 178 j search for Burke, 297, 208 ; under the mlo cold moon, 69 ; 

a cruel disappolkttmeut, 178, the explorations of 1862. 298 ; on Mount Juliet, 59-3B1 

179 ; discovery of the Darling, Stuart succeeds at last, 298 Fui, General Description of, I. 

179 ; on unfruitful temiina- Explorations by 8eu, The First, ll6 ; history o^ 117 ; govern- 
tiou, 179; start again, 179; II. 2; oxiMditiuus by the meut,«dl7; approach to, 118; 

once mean on the Mumim- Dutch, 2 ; Tasman's voyages, suva, 116, 118, 122, 135 • Qov- 

bldgee, 179 ; on the Murray at 2, 3; discovery uf Now Zenff emmeut House, lI8;domes- 

last, 180 ; embarrassing atten- laud, 3; VLumingU aud^Krk lie architecture and habits, 

tious, 181 ; a serious menace, Hartog, 3 ; Dampier’s visits, 118, 122. 123, 126. 127, 131 ; the 

181 ; on the Darling ai^n, 181, 3,4; a disheartening roiiort, native constabulary, 118, 128, 

182 ; at the mouth of the nvor, 4; voyage of Captain Cook, hh); cricket and ** tinka,*' 118, 

182; a terrible return, 182, 5; visit to New Zealand, 6; 119; the native flora, 119, 130, 

183; the penally of heroism, character and habits of tbe 1^,138; the Bewa Biver, 119 ; 

183 ; ** DoubtiTig Mitchell,” aborigines, 6, 7 ; the extiuett a huge sugar-mill, 119 ; the 

183 ; basiled and murdered, ** moa," 6, 7 ; bom artists, 7 ; Botanical Gardens, 119 ; tbe 

183, 184; further survey of annexation of New Zealand, relwllion in Viti Levu, 119; 

tbe Darling, 184 ; ” Australia 7 ; Cook's first sight of Aus- ascent of Mount Tomaluivi, 

Felix,” 184, 185; down the tralia, 8; a corrected esti- 120, 1.30—132; Naitonitonl 

Glenolg Biver, 186 ; Eyre mate, 6 ; a warm reception, sugar plantations, 121, 122 ; 

seeks the centre of the Con- 8, 9 ; burnt out by the ua- coolie labour, 131, 122 ; Nan- 

tiueut, 186 ; discovery of Lake tives, 9, 10 ; Cook's cairn, 10 ; . drouga, a typical town, 122 ; 

Torrens, 186; sterility su- annexation of “New South the ’’seleuka,” 122, UiO; the 

preme, 187; to West or Wales," 10; voyogo of ttio “tamo,” 118, 122, 126; the 
die, 188 ; appoUiu^rivations, KsRoZuh' on and A dvetdars. 10; ’*roko’' of Nandronga, 122; 

188— 1(H) ; murder Overseer Captain Furneanx, 10, if ; the ’’mangote,'" 123, 126, 127, 

Baxter, 190; alone in the de- murder of the cutter's crew, 130, 131} "yangona" drink- 

sert, 190; a night of horror, 11; Cook’s last voyage, 11— ing, 123, 124; a travelling 

190 ; relief, 191 ; saved at last, 13 ; Oaj^in Htiatpr aud tbs party, 126 ; ooooanut milk. 

191; overland to Port. Essing- voyage of the Hirivu^ 13; 1a 126; native women, 126, 128] 

ton, 192 ; lieichhardt’s expc- Porouse and hie expetlitiun, a Fijian feast, 126 1 a school 

ditions, 192, 198; attack on 13, 14; the founding of Port inspe^ion, 127, 130; life on 

the camp, 192; fruitless but- Jackson, 13, 14 ; Matthew tlie march. 127 ; photograph* 

fezings, 192 ; attempt to cross Flinders nud Geonm Bass, iug the natives, J28 ; a oon- 

t6bs continent, lie ; a last 14—18 ; voyages of The Tom cflabubiry fort, 1^ ; at ohureh, 

good-bye, 193 ; Sturt in search Thumhy 14—16; anight in a 129, 130; native adornment. 
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130, 131 ; native otuic#e;4M ; 
a beautifully-kept town, U4 
the ”mek<ll^l25, 139 fat 
Lemk#. 185;% chumlnr'tix- 
p^Btion, 130; Jljlan honfl- 
tslity, 136 i oaves of tne 
Yaeawa-i-lau island, 137»1%} 
*'loti,” 137; pionio ingenuity, 

* 138, 139 ; family prayer, 139 . . , 

Fiu^ul, T^aouia, Gold Mines 

Fit 2 U^,' Etollg>ame,% 60 

Fitsroy, Biver, QueeDBlaiUl 4 j£l. 

26, 2/, 30 ^ ■ 

Five Islands, New South Wales,*' 

IV. 217 

Flemiughm, Melbourne, I. 63 
Fhnders, Cape, Queeuslaud, 11. 

cFootsoiay, Melbourne. X,* 63. 

72 , % ^ 

Fo^«^, New South Wsjrs, II. 

Formby, Tasmania, Pi^ogress of, 

IV. 80 ; the coach toemd tgom 
Buruie, 204 « v 

FoH CoMHBroi# Fiji, I. 120, 

oFoxton, New Zoalau^f II. 174 
Franklin or Betsy’s" Island, 
Tasmania, 1. 142 * 

Franklin, Tasmania, 1. 158, IV. 

31,36 • , 

F rtHlerick Henry Bay, Tasmania, * 

1. 142 « 

Fremantle, Captain, III. 39. 

40 • 

Fremantle, Western Australia, 
Establishment of, 111. 39 ; 
Jftrst impressions of, IV. 107; 
dangers of the harbour, 107, 

108; needful improvements, 

108 ; the Town Hall. 108 ; evi- 
deuces of enterprise, 108 ; os 
a summer I'esort, lOB; com- 
munication with Perth, 106; 
tbo Swan Biver bnclges, 108 ; 
Kuttnest Island, 108; moiiu- 
meiits C>f cou%'ict labour, 109 ; 
the mail-coach, llfi; circum- 
Rtfuices alter oases, llO 
Fruit Culture in Tasmania, IV. *' 
32—35 ; the jam industry, 33, 

36 


G 


Gambier, Mount. South Austra- 
lia, Volonnio Features of, IV. 

90 ; a gtfological puzzle, 9A m 
Gambieilown, 90, 94, 95 ; dif- ^ 
ficulties of the approach to, 

90; the caverns and ilMir 
glories, 90—94, 98 ; a petrified * 
corpse, 93, 04 ; the lakes of 
the mouutaiu, 95, 96; riew 
from the summit, 96 ; bottom- 
less holes, 96 ; Mount Shanok, 

96, 97 ; Lojfes Leake and Ed- 
ward, 98 ^ 

Qambiertown, South Australia, ^ 
IV. 90, 94, 95 4 * 

Geelong, District and Town of, 
n. 50 ; the Morraboefi valley, 

6<k; geologloci^ features. 50,61, 

58; an Australiaa Bay of 
Naples, 50; giusing-lands of 
the Barwon, 51; hlstoiy of 
the ^wn, 51, 52, 50 ; bMUti^ 
ful for situfltion, 52; Christ 
Cliuroh, 53 ; StJPaul’s Chnrofa, 

58 ; St. Mgry aM St. Peter’s 
(Boman Catholic) Churc64,^58 ; 
the Convent of Morey, 58; 
Town Hall, 53 ; tlte Cbaailier 
of Commerce, 53; the banks, 

53; the market square, 58; 
tbe woollen manufootitfe, 58, « 

54 ; Protection and its effeot, 
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Mb geneml iadiutrieiir 54; 
»tiiin£iiiig Q^t tile pbyllozexiiv 
; M a residential town, 54 ; 
•^fdneatkm, 54 55 ; the Chncoh 
bS ^slatid mmmo# S^ool, 
CM, IV. 285; Geelong O^e, 
54; neeepmre, 55; the Bo- 
tanical 'Gardens, 55 ; the water- 
ehnp^, 55 ; Viotonan football, 
55 ; ^ The PlvoV* 55, 56 ; fertile 
districts, 56; Clifton mineral 
epringSrcdd ; QueenscM and 
Jts attraetloniV 56, ST; St. 
^Uprge'S Church, 57; **Tbe 
, Kip,” 57: the defences, 67, 
58; fnittinl Kensington, 58; a 
recently-formed valley, 58 
Oeoru e, Lake, New Sooth Wales, 
11. Id9-4!01 
George River, II. 15 
George JbwnJNsmonia, IV. 80« 
GibmltOT, llwoiit, Mew^uth 
WalM, II. 2pl, 202 ' 

GUe-^e. New Guinea, I. 222 
Gipmland, Victoria, Uiscovery 
of, HR 254; early pioneers, 
tS54, 255 ; tb9 route from Moi- 
Jl>Qume, 255 Rircrtie greats, 
ii55; a^w-mill retmiuent, , 
255; 250; the Wullmlla* 

. gold-field, 258; a gorgeous 
picture, 268; decayed Rose- 
dale. 268; at Sale, 258, 250; 
the 'SLoinbordy of Victoria." 
^ ; Stratford (on Avon), 250 ; 
the aborJgiual station, 259 ; ou 
the Lntrobe River, 2(K); 
Lake Wellington, 200 ; La,^e 
Victoria, 260; the harvest, of 
the taxes, 26U ; by suu, moon, 
and star, 201, 262 ; a tisUiiig 
colony, 262 ; the MitobeU 
River, 262; the gem of Aus- 
tralian rivers, 262 ; the l>]iuety- 
miloBeaob,263; the centre of 
beauty, 263 ; native birds, 203 
— 265 ; LakoTyers, 260 ; mam- 
moths of the forest, 267 ; 
the Agnes Falls, 267 ; Snowy 
River, 267 ; traits af the in- 
habltiiiilii, 267 ; progress and 
promise, 267, 268 
Qisboriie, New Zealand, Posi- 
tion and Promise of, iV. 127 ; 
the massacre of 1868, 127, 128 
Gladstone, Queensland, II. 27, 
30 

Glasshouse Mountains, Queens- 
land, 111. 226 

Olenelg. South Austrulio, 1. 243, 
244 

Glen limes. Now South Wales, 
II. 214 

Gloucester, Queensland, 11. 123 
Gold Creek, gueeusland, L 106 
Ikild, Discovery of, in New 
South Wales, 1. 168; washing 
for, at Bathurst. 168, 170 ; 
prospecting and discovery in 
VictorUi, 169, 170, 248-250; 
rise of Ballarat, 170; fiimm- 
tihns at Bendigo Creek, 
Mount Alexouder, and in the 
Oveois district. 170 ; the gold 
fever, 170; ootivRy at the dig- 
gings, 170, 171 ; "rush.” 171 ; 
a canlhs-and-bark town, 171, 
172; fhe digger’s outfit, 172, 
ITS; the grog shanty and 
general store, 173, 174; the 
^st-oifice, 175: the gold«oin- 
missioner aw *’bis govern- 
ment, 174, 175 ; a gold escort, 
175; the police, 175, 176; the 
bljM trooper, 176, ]|7: the 
licence-fee and its aooUtion, 
177, 178. 263^267 ; the Ballarat 
rebellion, 177. Ml, 263-273; 
the Miner’s Right, 178; the 
^^warcton,” 178; the flood of 
178; 


wp’ i 


murder, 179, 180; rob- 


bing the gold escort, 181, 182 ; 
disappearance of the Jf adoeos- 
car, 181 ; robbery of the Ncl- 
<on. 181. 1$2; the Convicts’ 
Prevention Act. 1^; sailors’ 
desertion and sailors' luck, 1881 
the Chinese difiiculty, 162— 
184 ; extravagance of fonunftte 
diggers, 184, 185 ; treating the 
waSlieiirt. 185, 186; obsolete 

'*187; the “Jewellers* shops” 
of Afcllarat, 187, 189. 258 ; the 
“Blacksmith’s Claim,” iS7 
— 180'fi on unequalled re- 
cord, 188 ; “shephe^ug,” 189, 

. 190; wond^ful nuggets, 190, 
191 ; quartz mining, 191—194 ; 
the Blai^ HiU stamps, 192, 
193 : *a fortune for two boys, 
•193; ^wu in a golfl-miue, 
194 ; wiunowing for gold, 195 ; 
"famine prlceSs* 
berley, 195 ; the newest^ld- 
field, 195; discovery of, uefig* 
Dunedin. 285. 286; the Ca»-«{ 
oona (Qn8unalaud) rush, II. 
30, 31 ; we Rockhampton gold- 
ilelds, 33, 34; in Northern 
Australia, m. 110 ; the Chi- 
nese problem again, 110 ; dis- 
covery of, ill Queeuslaiid, 146 ; 

} rield of colony, 140; mining 
aws, 146; the loo excellent 
Chinaman, 146, 147 ; in West- 
ern Australia, 160, 161 ; esti- 
mate of the Kimberley distrifit, 
160. 161 ; in Now Zealand, 250; 
Walhallu, the richest mine 


Walhallu, the richest mine of 
Victoria, 258; a million 
dividends, 258 ; the Flvasaut 
Creek fields. 278 ; the deepest 
mine in Victoria, 278; 2,561 
ounces to the ton, 278; the 
Great Western washings, 279 ; 
the Ararat workings, 279 : 
Beaufort diggings, 279; the 
Bcarsdalo district, 279; dis- 
covery of, in Nouth Australian 
streams, IV. 24; the Ouko- 
paringu find, 24 — 26 ; a fortu- 
nate agriculturist^ 26 ; the 
Burossa goldfield, 26; £1,000 
per man, 26 ; tlie Lady Alice 
mine, 27 ; a luxurious country, 
27; mining at Boacoiisfield, 
Tasmania, 87 ; discovery of, in 
Tusmnuiaj 87, 154; the Tsa- 
mania miae» 87; marvellous 
alluvuil returns, 87. {See aho 
Teetwitti) 

Gfild Creek, Queensland, 1. 106 
Qondavo Island, Fi.ii, 1. 118. 
Ooolwa, South AustAlia, II. 
104 

Gordon, Adam Lmdsey, II. 235 
Goulbtirn, New South Wales, 
II. 199 ; the cathedral, lf)9 
Goulburn, River, Australia. 1. 

JkW, II. 154, 190 * 

Gracemere, Queensland, IT, 80, 
31, 34 

Grampian Mountains, Victoria, 
11. ^29 

Grass-tree Hill, Tasmania, I. 
143 

Great Barrier Beef . (Scs Barrier 
Reef, Tlie Great) 

Great Dividing Range, The, IL 
189 « 

Great Western, Victoria, Vine- 
yards of, HI. 279 
Green Onpe, II. 17 
Green Lake, New Zeahuid, T, 
95 

Grenville, New Guinea, 1. 197 
Grey, Sir George, the Grand Old 
Man of New Zealand, TV. US, 
113 ; birth and iwrentoge, 113; 
his first voyage of exploration, 
113, 115; a personal narrative 
of adventure, 114, 115; ex- 
plorations from Perth, uS; 


the Shark Bay Expedition, f 
115, 110; his first colonial | 
appointment, 116 ; publication 
of the “ Jourfi^ of Two Ex- 
peditions,” 116; as Governor 
of South Australia, 116; as 
Oovemor-in-Chief of New Zea- 
land, 116—118 ; honours worn 
admirers, llRi 119; brh^ 
p^e and prosperity to the 
Uaim Colony, 119; Main in 
New Zealand, 119; cuRermit 
estimates of bis services, 12» ; 
in tfte Now Zealand Parlia- 
ment, 120 ; the verdict of pos- 
terity, 120 g 

Grose, River, New South 'If ales, 
XI. 43 44 / 

Qu^^, New South Wdes, H. 

Guiu-trec, Tbe« Great Size of, , 
t IV. 67, JO, 71 ; the bark-shed-sj 
ding , 67 ; tlm gum-tree woper, 

67, 68 : ditlereut varieties and 
their usee, 68 ; taking the bark, 

68, 69; a basin at a stroke, 
69; root reservoirs, 69; the 
gum andaits propertied, 69, 

70 ; leaf oil, 70 ; the worh of 
destruction, 70; bliyskwood, 
acacias, and tree-ferns, 70; u 

^ forest of giuuts, 70, 71 ; the 
ouiragong, 71 ; the bottle- 
tree, 71 ; a peep ou a box- 
flat, 71 ^ 

Gumlagai, New South Wjtles, II. 
195, 196 

Guuuedoh, New South Wales, 
II. 206, 210 


Hagley, Tasmania, IV. 200 ; the 
Quamby estate, 206 ; Sir 
Richard Dry, 206 
Hamilton-On-Fortb, Tasmania, 
IV. 81, 204 

Hamilton, Victoria, IT. 231-^ 
233 ; the College, 234, 235 ; the 
Alexandra CoTlegc, 234; the 
' Wanuon Falls. 235, 236; the 
Snturdey Market, 243, 244 
Hauuabada, New Guinea, 1. 198, 
205 

Horberton, Queensland, II. 122 
Harrietvillo, HI 11 
Hastings, New Zealand, IV. 130 
Uawea, Lake, New Zealand, IV. 
8 

Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand, 
^ Visit of Captain Cook to, IV. 
^ 126, 127; fertility of the dis- 
trlot. l;J0 

Hawkesbury River, New South 
Wales, Course of the, HI. 212, 
213; affluents of, 212; Wind- 
sor, 212; the flood of 1867,' 
212, 213 ; length, breadth, and 
drainage area, 213: Broken 
Bay, 213. 214; Lion Island, 
214 ; the navigation limit, 214 ; 
“ absolute " beauty, 215 ; how 
to “do” the river, 215, 216; 
embark and off, 216; revela- 
tions, 217, 218 ; none so lovely, 

' 218 ; in Sentry-box Reach, 219 ; 
the gigaufic lily, 219; down 
the nver, 219, 2A) 

Hawthorn, Melbourne, 1. 63, 67 
Hayv New South Wales, IT. J58, 
194$ compared with Delin- 
quin, IlL 138 ; a rising town, 
138 : doiuestio argbiteeture, 
138 ; gAs and water, 388 ; the 
yiver and its traffic, 138, 139 ; 
the swing bridge, 139 ; life ou 
a river steamer, 139; a uni- 
versal, medicine, 139; strong 
drink with a vengeance, 139 


6 

Heath. 'Lfiand, New Guinea, L 

221 ^ 

Henty Family, The, 240, 24fi» 
243 * 

Hicks PoM, Australia. It S 
Hobart, Tasiuauia, Situation of, 
1. 140, 148; compared with 
Sydney, 140: Mount Welling- * 
ton, 140, 143, 144. 155-lfii; 
Sandy W 140. 144. 159$ 
moijesty Of approach to, 141 $ 
Port Arthur, 141; CajpeKnooh 
142, 160 ; Franklin Isumd, 142 ; 
Storm Bay, 142; Frederick 
Henry Bay, 142, 3.60; South 
Arm, 142 ; *' D'ye ken, John 
Peel P ” 142 ; the IroiKPot, or 
Derwent Lighthouse,l42 ; the 
Derwent River, 14% 143, ll7. 

^148,158,156,164; Denfie'sPoint, 

3 jis ; Bruny Island, 143 9 DtiBn- 
trocosteaux Channel, 149 ; the 
Marine Cloard Station, 143; 
Mount Direction, 143, 113, 160, 
162; the Quoin, 143; Grass- 
tree HijL 143; Gover^ent 
House, 113, 147 1 the People's 
Park, or Queen’s Domain, 1^, 
147, 14% ; Christ’s College, 

143, 150, IV. 284; oOlebe 
Town, 1. 143 ; Trinity Church, 
143; the city from Bellerive, 
IAAa the view from Christ's 
College, 143, 144; Mount Nel- 
Mn, 141, 159, 160; St. George's 
Hill and Church, 144, 160; 
beautF of buildings, 1^; Kan- 

S roo Point, 144, 363 ; IDomaiu 
II, 144; view from Knock- 
lofty, 144; plan of the cit?, 
144, 145; Liverpool Street. 145, 
150 ( Elizabeth Street, 145.«£fk 
II. 73 ; the Main Roa^ 1. 1A5 ; 
Launceston, 145, 167 ; Maev 
qimrie Street, 145 ; thS Towu 
Creek, 145 : tho Near Market, 
145 ; the Royal Soaej^’s Mu- 
seum, 145 ; the Town Hall sxid 
^blicLibrarj. 145,140; Frank- 
Im Square, 146, 11. 74« the 
Fruukliii MonttmeDt<, 1. 146; 
the Post Office and Govern- 
ment buildings, 146 ; the 
Church of Eugloud Cathedral, 
146, II. 74 ; the MaeWnarie 
Hotel, I. 146 ; the Hutehiim 
School, IV. 146, 284 ; the Caa- 
code B: 

Royal i 
theMairf 
150, 167, II. 75 -77; Domain 
Rood, 1. 147, 148: Newtown, 
148, 153, 164 i a conspicuous 
politician, 14S ; M^ei^tb 
Fountain, 148; tlie climate, 
150; the great annual holi- 
day, 150; the hospital, 150; 
Liverpool Street Pier, 150 ; the 
Australian Mutual Provident 
Society's OfficeB,150j tlie Bank 
of Van Diemen’s Laud, 150, 
151 ; barter and the early cur- 
rency, 151; Memorial Church, 
152 ; the founder of the wool 
trade, 152; “Mr, Robinson’s 
House," 152; Swan's Hill, 
153; the Invalid DepOt, or 
Queen's Asylum, 153 : tho Wel- 
lington Range, 153, 165; the 
Roman Catholic Catliedral, 
153; the Presentation Con- 
veut of St. Mary, 153, 354, II. 
72 ; view from the convent, 1. 
154: St. George's Church, 154: 
St. John and All Saints^ 
churches, 154; Hnon Road, 
155, 156 ; theeity waterworks, 
156; “Cook’s Monument,'’ 

, 150;' a wonderful panorama, 
356; “ doing '^MoiuitWelling- 
-“^>-158; Welhngton 
i $ Bixiwn’s River Jbd 
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in^^gflton, 158. 169; *' The ' 
Blowhole." 159; a eplendid 
road, 169; Colonel Arthnr, 
159, 1^; Queenboroufpli Oe- 
ineterj, 169; Queenboroufch, 
169; Moir’s shot tower. 159; 
Butmet Hill, 158* Kisdon. 
Feriy, 182; the hugest man 
in tlio world, 162; view from 
Moaf^ Direction, 162; some 
mmiarkable eugravings, 161 ; 
Bisdou and Its history, 162, 
163; Bellerivh, 163: Mount 
^Kumney, 163, 164.; view froih 
Mount Bnmney, 164; racing 
at Elwick, 165; Qlenorobj, 
165; the landslip of 1672, Bi5, 
166; the Bridgewater Cause- 
way, B(6, 167 ; the Dromedary, 
166; the Cornelian Bay Oe> 
fiietery^, 167 ; os a health re- 
sort, IB 36; the shot tower, 
1C'. i)4; foundation of, 2^4; 
the'High School, 884 ^ 

Hokitika, New Zealand, II. ^ 
Holidays. Australian, I. 70 
Hood's Buy, New Guinea, 1. 

2J3V219 . 

Hnneiess, Mount, ^Australia, 
111. 16 

Horsb in Australia, Thei II. 176 ; 
oria^u of, 176, 177; "*bruiuby" 
IHiHtures, 177; for and against 
the bnimby, 178 ; first catch 
yunr broken horses, 17& 179 ; 
the trap-yard, 179, 180 ; weed- . 
ing-ont and oreaking-in, CSl, 
182 ; shooting the wild brumby, 
182‘; "running a mfiib," 182, 
183, 

Horse Mountains, II. 142 
Horsham, Victoria, Importance 
of, lU. 276 ; the hospital, 276 ; 
t ithe govommout UmceH, 276 ; 
a wealth of public buildings, 
276; the Botanical Gardens, 
276. 277 ; the taoecourse, 277 ; 
civilisali^ to the fore, 277 
Kothani, Ntelhourue, 1. ^ 

^othiun, Movittt, 111. 11, 12 
Hot Lalj^H of New ZealauiL 1. 
89 ^marvels of the region,*^89, 
90 ; eruption of Mount Tara- 
wera, 89, 90; iuditffirence of 
the inhabitants, 90; charac- 
toristicH of boiling springs, 
91,^2. 94; the Lobster Bath, 
93 ; the Gknrenmieut Sauator- 
inin, ; edible mud, 95 ; the 
wonderland oii the world, 97 ; 
^tbe white terrace, 97—99 : the 
pink terrace, 90 desolated 
^lou, 95 ; a new wonderland, 

Huka Falls, New Zealand, It. 
64 c 

Hula, New Guinea, X. 2lt> 

Hume. Biver, New South Wales. 
II. 130 

Hunter River, Discovery of, X. 
296 ; Nobby’s Island. 296, 297 : 
its valley as a health resort, 
299; Ash Isluud, 301: Hex- 
ham, 3ol ; Itsyuiund Terrace. 
301, 302 ; the wine of Kilrosn, 
302; agriculture of tbevulley, 

301, 802, 306, 308, 310 ; Matt- 
laud, 302; Btroud, 302 ; the 
garden of New South y/’aHea, 
:102; Miller's Forest/ 302; 
Nelson’s IMains, 302 ; the 
Williams Biver, 302; Clar- 
ence Town, 3t»2 Morpeth, 
.302, 3<l3 ; the FateH^u Biver, 

302, 303. :i06 ; the flora, .'502. 
m, ;m, 307; Hungry Hill, 
3fi3; Lieutenant Close, 303; 
Bast hmitlaud, 303, 3f»4, 307; 
Wallis's Creek, 304, 306, 307; 
Joe the Marine and Molly 
Morgan, 303. 304 ; West Maits 
land, 304. .306. 307; Stockad? 
Hill, 804, 807; Xmm, m; 
%^iCMi sepnery, ^3106; the 


Woolombi Mountains, 306 ; 
vocal sunshine. 306. 307; the 
river floods, 307, J308 ; Wool- 
ombi, 308 ; V^essnocl^ 308 ; 
the vineyards, 808; Lochin- 
vsr, 308 ; Branxton, 308 ; Sin- i 
glejton, 308 ; Patrick's Plains, 
30e: Denman, 308 ; the Goal- 
bum Biver,<B0e; Muswell 
brook, 806, 309 ; Great North- 
ern Bailway, 309 ; a beantiful 
^nreh, 309 ; the Page Biver, 
^09, 310 ; the Liverpool Moun- 
tai]^ 300, 310; the IRngdon 
Po^ Biver, 309 ; Turanville, 
SQA; Wiugen and its "vol- 
o^'," 309 : Murruruiidi, 309, 

sicTv 

Huon Hiver, Tasmania, IV. 32. 
33; Boetiery of. 34. 36, 37; 
navigation of, 36 
; Huon, Tasmania, 1. 1^ r 

Hutt Biver, Nsm Zealand, II. 
170, 171 


“ Jackaroos," II. 807. 808 
Jenohin Caves, The, New South 
Wales, II. 06 ; a geological 
speculatioo, 98 ; the oave-nun- 
fer’a genius, 98, 99 ; routes to, 
99 ; \he Grand Arch, 99—101 ; 
the Devil's Cooch-hoMC^, Kd, 
102 ; a slander refuted, 102 ; 
Nettle Cave. 103; the Oair- 
lotta arch, 103; Lucas Cave, 
104 ; Bxhibition Hall, 104 ; 
^le Jewel Casket, 104. 105; 


the Elder Cave, 105 ; Ifclie Iui< 
poriul Caves, 105; tbe Con- 
feciioner'a Slio^', 105, 106 
wonderful formations, 106 ; • 
Lucinda Cave, 106; Bate’s 
Bower, 106 ; in the Maurt of 
the hills, 107 ; on e^arrasci- 
ing anomaly lu nomenclature, 
301. 303. 

Jenqho, Queensland, IV. 72 ; 

r position of, 73 ; a town in the 
deSUrt, 74 ; doomed to decay, 
73, 74; adjacent'^ townghiiis, 
74 

Jericho, Tasmania, II. 76, IV. 
210 

Jerilderie, New South Wales, 
II. 194 

Jerusalem, Tasmania. II. 76 

Jordan, Biver, Tasmania, II. 76 


Iguonn^Tlie. II. 95, 90 i 

IBawana District, Definition 
IV. 215a tbe Dairy of New { 
South Wales, 215; travelling 
facilities, 215; from Sydney 
to WatertoB, 215 ; loading tlyg^i* 
coaches, 215, 216 ; a wealtbf^ 
vegetation. 216—218, 224,1225 ; 
a magnificent iMinorania, 217 ; 
a navvies’ egmp, 217; at Clif- 
ton. 217. 218; to the BulU 
Pass. 218; Webber’s T^ook- 
OUt, 218, 219; Bulli Mine, 
219 ; at Wollongong, 219, 220 ; 
primitiveneBs, ogi^ble and 
otherwise, 219; the South 
Bulll Mine catastrophe, 220; 
bliuskberries, 220 ; BMcb’s 
birthplace, 281; Lake Ilia*- 
warro, 221; three -a- penny 
oysters, 221 ; a £300 haul, 221, 
222; a camp of aborigines, 
222 ; at Kiama, 222 : primitive 
post-boges, 223; the Invari- 
able glim, 223; on BloiCkdog 
Mountain, 224 ; Kangaroo Val 
ley, 224; a settlelnent of 
Blacks, 224, 225; Fitzroy 
Fulls, SS35, 2|2fl ; how to « do ’* 
the difttrict, 226; an euthu* 

- Blast's deiMTiptiou. 226 
lllawarra Lake, New Soutli 
Wales, IV. 221 

luvercoavill, New Zealand, ni. 
242; the streets, 242; Scot- 
land evidencti, 242, 243 
Ipswich,. Queensland, 1. 101, 102, 
104; Situation 0^ HI- 
communication with Bris- 
bane, 227 ; Denmark und Lime- 
stone Hills, 227: the Public 
(isrdens, 227 ; Brisbane Street, 
227. 228 ; the Bailway Bridge, 
228 

Isbiuds, Bav of, New Zealand, 
Prominent ChamcterisMcs of, 
IV. 121, 122; a historic dis- 
trict, 122; "rnsnuku,” 122,12.3; 
annexation of tbe Islaude, 
123 ; treaty of Waitnngi, 123 ; 
disaffection of the Nimpuhi, 
123, 124 ; Hone Heke's rebel- 
lion, 124^ rout of the wltites, 
124, 125 ; the Maori then and 
now, 125; on the Kerl Kpri 
Biver. 125; visit of Charlw 
. Darwin, 12.5, 126 ; a meditative 
Paradise, 126; at 0^us.'126; 
Kawa Kawa, 126 


Kudina, Sotith Anstrolia, IV. 
1»4— 186 

Kangaroo Point, Toamsmia, I. 
144, 163 

Kangaroo, The, 11. 89, 90; in- 
vading hordes, 90*. a wallaby 
drive, 90 ; a flghit, 90 ; a Inmt, 
91 ; native method of capture, 
m. 72. 73 ^ 

Kapiti Island, New Zealand, II. 
174, 175 

Katoomba, New South Wales, 
II. 39, 42 

Kawa Kawa, New Zealand, IV. 
126 

Keira, Mount, New South 
Wdes,lV.220 ^ 
Kempton, Tosinauia, iV. 210; 
Mr. Kemp and Governor 
Bhgb, 210 ‘ . 

Xfusing^u, MeilTOume, I. 6:5, 
70 

Kensington, Victoria, II. 58 
Kf^t)el Boy, Queensland, II. 

Kerepuua, New Guincm, 1. 198, 
fliN. 212—214, 219 
Kow, Melbourne, I. 63, 67 
Kiama, New South Wales, IV. 
222; the Blowhole. 228; the 
quarries, 222, 223 ; butter fau- 
lories, 2^, 2^: drives from, 
223 

Kiandra, New South Wales, II. 
196, 197 

Kilmore, ''Victoria, H. 189 
.XPimborley District, Wfistem 
Australia, Discovery of Gold 
in, IV. 275; a hoilly-timed 
rush, 276, 276; tbe future of 
the industry, 276 ; taxation 
and smuggling, 277 
Kimberley, Westera Australia, 

I. 395,111.42 

King George's Sound, III. 38, 
IV. 110 

King Biver, Ndw South Wnle«, 

II. 151 

Kimrston, New Zealand, , III. 
1^,244 


Kingston, TaAnaulot 1. 158 * 
Kosciusko, Mount, n. l4Sf!t49,«, 
IU.8.U r . 


Lachlan Elver, New 
Wales, n. 84, 158, 159 ^ , r. 

Lai Lai, Victoria, 1. 259 
Lambton Harbour, New Zea- 
land, II. 171 

- Larcombe, Mount, Queensland, 

II. 26. 34 

eL^s, South jb^stralij^, 1.244, 

Liktv^^ Bay, South Austif^^ia, I. 

Latrobe, Biver, XHppsUnd. 111. 

258, 259 M 

Lutrobe, Tasmat^ia, Bupid Else 
and P|l!|pBPss«or, 205, 206; a 
itussGssion, SX)B ' 

^^Launceston, Tasmania, I. 145, 

167 ; site and iihportanoe o(. 

11. 70 ; plan of the town, 70 ; 
a beautiful approach, 70 ; 
Bri8bane6treet,70, 71': Cata- 
ract Hill, 70. 72. 73 ; Welling-* 
ton Sflteet. 70. 71, 74 ; the Bank > 
of Anstmlasia, 71 ; the Mu- . 
tual" Offices, 71; the Laun- 
ceston Club, 71 ; the New 
Cotiee Palace, 71; the Bris- 
^iie Hotel, 71 ; the Academy 
of Music, 71 ; the Masonic 
Hall, 71 ; Tamar Street. 71 ; 
the Town Park, 71 ; the Mkin 
Line Bailway Station, 71 ; 
Cameron Street, 71, 72 ; the 
Town Hall, 72 ; the Mechanics' 
Institute, 72 ; the Govern- 
ment OfflceB,72 ; church archi- 
tecture, 72; the Invalid De- 
pot, 72 ; the three •Basins, 72, 

73 ; tiie Beservoir, 78 ; the , 
Boman Cniholio Church and 
Convent, 73; the E^lanode, 

73 ; the Soutli Esk Gorga, 72 
—74 ; the Kapirls, 74 ; Queen's 
Wharf, 74; tbe Mount Bis- 
chofFTIn Works, 74 ; luverory 
Boml. 74 ; Inverury Park; 74 ; 
the Widows’ Fund, Oflioes, 

74; St Joliuh Church, 74; 
Prince's Square, 74 ; the 
Scotch Free Church, 74; the 
Congregational Chapel, 74 ; 
Wellington Street, 74: the 
city from the Westbuiy Boa<lh ^ 
74, 75; Elphin Bond, 75 ; the ' 
Mi»th<mst Ladies' College, 

75; Patterson’s Plains, iS; 
u residentjlal village, 76, 77 ; 
the Corra Ifinn Gorge, 75; 
tbe Main Lino Bailwny,iHo- 
hart to Launceston, 75— >77 ; 

, Campania and its cattle sales, 

76; Jerusoilem and its coal, 

76 ; the Flat-top l^unel, 76 ; 
Lake Tibenas, 76 ; the most 
fdevated town of Tfisinauia, 

76 ; view of, from the Tamar, 

IV. 79 ; old coaching days of, 

2(g ; a loveljk scene, 207 ; in 
Epping Feltest, .807,' 208 ; a 
nulway disaster, 806; foan- 
daHon of , 285 . 

Lswreimet Now Zealand, 1. 285 > 
LeiohhKhv FM» of. IV. 74-78^ 
(See aUo ExidomtioiMib.v]and) 
Leith. , Tasugiaia, Timber In- 
(ktst^oC, L60,>81 
Levaka.'^Fiji, I. m 134, 135 

I Limestone Creek, III. 14, Ifl 

/ Lifehgow, New South Wales, IT. 

48; 49, 80; manufooturhi of. 
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Li|rerpo61 Momitaina, New 
^ SraSbWaleB, X. 310 

* T.i«erpool, New South. Wales, 
m I the Aeyluin, 802 ; 

ore Coll4lke, 202;Bt^ouly 
iBhop ot Auetr^ia!%i02 ; 
'the Cook Memorial, 808 

Idrexpool Plains, New South 
Wales, Extent and Choraoter , 
of, II. 201; the first settlors,* 
804, 205 ; disoovory of the 
Livvp^l Range Pasa,^ ; the 
^ Auslrauun AgwoulturaT Oom- 
ly, 203; a vast heritage for 
jepperoom, 206 ; charooter- 
Eics of the country, 808—203, 
213 ; a laud of extremes, 207 ; 
from fatness to starvation, 
207; drought and desolation, 

• 207-200 ; the coal strata, 200, 

210; ^iiuii^bh, 206, 210; a% 

oasisy 210^Tamwor^, 210, 
21^ early justice, 2w, 211 ; 
gdn, 211—1211; a village in a 
tea-oup, 212 f Armidalo, 213; 
Vie Mother of Dncks, 214; 

• Glen iuues* and the tin in> 
duatry, 214« vine* 

*yard8, 214; Tehterfifild, 214; 
the cUbiate, 215 ; tue land 
waits for the spude, 215-217 
•Loch invar. New South Wales, 

I. :i0i 

Loddoo, River, New South 

• Wales, n. 155 

Lofty, Mount, Adelaide, III. 
198, 190; Torrens Park, 198; 
the Bouthem Line Railway 
and its influence, 100; the 
surrounding hills, 201 : Fic- 
oadilly Valley, 201 ; Mount 
Lofty to Morialta, 2a3; Baker's 
Waterfall. 203 ; the Morialta 
Polls, 203, 2U4; on Norton’s 
suuuiut, 204 ; Ansroy's Hill, 
205; “tho hlue Australiau 
mountains," 205 

Longford, Tasmania, IV. 206 ; a 
noiahle stock-sliow, 206; the 
Anglican Church, 2|^, 207 ; au 
iuteresUng memorial, 207 

Lome, VTotoria, Approach to, 
from Melbourne, 282, 2a3 ; 
foundation find growth of, 
283, 28t; Teddy's Look-ont, 

• 281; lip Mount St. George, 
884, 8o5 ; the Oumberlaud 
Oaves, 2H5 ; sii enchanted 
shore, 286 ; in the heart of the 
woods, 283, 287; the bush on 
fire, 287; the Erskiue Fall, 
288, 289; Corra Linn, 290; 
Phantom Creek, 290 : the 
Uorse-khoe Falls, 290 ; the 
VaUed Harpy Bock, 290 ; Kol- 
, • sail's Book, m 

* Lyttletfin Hills, Now Zealand, 

II. 147 

Lptton, Brisbane, 1. 101 






MacBXthUT, Victoria, II. 231 
Macedbn, Mount, Victoria, II. 

52,263 ^ . 

Maokeusie, Rivein^ Queensland, 

Macquarie, Lake, New South 
- Wales, 1. 299 . 

•Macquarie Riveri^ JTiavr Sbutli 
Wales, II. 78 • diacovery and 
mystery of, 111. 170, 17L; 
tracing the river, 173, 174^ ' 
M^mhie, New South 

Msltiand, New South Wales, I. 
302 

Mamahnea Islands, Fiji, 1. 13S 


Muna Island, New Zealand, H. 
176 

Manawata Gorge, New Zealand, 
II. 174 

Manawuttt River, New Zealand, 
II. 174 

MaugareHra Gorge, New Zea- 
land, 1. 90 e 

Mannum, South AttstrdUa, II. 

Mf^40riginof.IV.157; their 
167; legeuA of,. 168- 

Maori Wars, The, Commence- 
ment and Causes of, IV^SS, 
39 ; native cliaraoter,* 39, 
50, 6T; the three epochs of 
oonfliot. flh; the Wairau mas- 
' aacre, 39, 40, 48, 43 ; the “ re- 
belUun" of Hone Heke. 43— 
48. 123, 124; the Hutt Valley 
flghtjJi^; capture ef Rau- 
nainnii, 49; flight of Raugi- 
*' nseata, 50; murder ojLdho 
Gllfiiiuns, 50 ; mockade oFtne . 
Wanganui River, 60 f t)^*^ 
peace of 1848, 60 ; the ueds of 
the great Now Zeidand War,^ 
51 ; the massacre at Qisborue, 
127 ; later wars, 247 ; the 
Laud League, 247 ; the first 
blood, 247; the king move- 
ment. 247, 24*1; a disputed 
block, 248; attack ou stock- 
ades, 248; siege of New Ply- 
mouth, 2^. 219; disastrous 
attack on the Pukelakanere 
Pah, 219, 250 ; a compromise,"' 
250, 25k ; renewed hostilities, 
251 ; Maori courage, 251 ; tin 
Koheroo ongagomeut, 251, 26il. 
attack on Ratigirlri, 252, 253 ; 
a mutual admiration society, 
253, 254 ; the final stand, 254 ; 
conciliation and defiance, 254; 
extraordinary Maori heroism, 
254; shameful defeat at the 
Gate Pah, 255; magnanimity 
of the enemy, 256; tlie Te 
, Bauga fight, 257 ; troubles 

in Taranaki, 257i Hau-Hauism, 
257, 258 ; 'first uesCent of the 
fanatics, 258 ; a cruel awaken- 
ing St Sentry Hill, 258, 250 ; 
the Wanganui campaign, 2S9 ; 
the Battle of Nukumaru, 
299 ; the Wereroa stiatwgeai, 
259. 260; half-hearted light- 
ing, 860 ; ^nfait aoaompli, 800, 
861; mnider of missionary 
Vtilkner, 801, 808 : a suneuder, 
268, ^63; a urunitlvw cam- 
paign, 263 : the Gisborne Mas- 
sacre, 863 ; pursuit and escape 
of Te Koofi, 263; tJm eu^of 
the struggle, 263 
Map.s of Austmtosia, Eady, IL 
1 . 3 

Mastorton, New Zealand, II. 
174 

Matiiiavato, Fiji, I. 128 * 

Matuwalu, Fiji. 1. 130 
Mbtt, River, Fiji, 1. 184 
Mellioume, Appearance of, I. 
38; Port PhiUip, 381 Hoh- 
sou's Bay, 38, 60, 71, 72 ; the 
Butauicul Gardens, 38 i plan 
of the city, 38—40, 50; East 
Melbourne, 89 ; Fitxroy Gar- 
dens, 39, 57; ilie' Domain, 
39 } Fawkner Park, 39 ;^uVi 
Yarra, 39. 67 ; St. Hilda, 39, 
63, 69 ; street uomoaclature, 
40 ; narrowness of strstgts, 40 ; 
street gntters and floods, 40, 
41 ; Australian creeks, 41 ; the 
cathedrals, 48, 43 1 church 
architecture, 43; the Burke 
and WiUs monument, 44 ; Gov- 
emmont Honso, 44, 45 ; Town 
Hall, 46, 47 i^the railway sta- 
tions, >46 { Princes Bridge, 46, 

62 j municipal divisions 47, 
63; the hospitai, 47;^e 


Publio Library, 4S ; the Na- 8 
tional Gallery, 48 ; the X^us- 
trial Museum, 48 ; the Working ^ 
Man's ^llegA 4S: Uie Law 
Oourts, 49, 50; the Royal 
Mint, 50 ; a doctor's colony, 
50; “the Block," 50. 61; 
Australian X^nks, 51 F the 
nautical qqiitdk, 51 ; wnvke 
Street, 51, the Post Office, 
52; Cole's Book Arcade, 52; 
the Eastern Market, 52; 63 ; 
Parliament House, j 

patflic offioek, 56; g uight' 
in the Chinese 75; 

gambling, 75, 70, 78 ; (mum- 
smoking, 75, 77-^ : hoDitsof 
the Chinese, 75, 76 ; Chinese 
shops, 76 ; cook-hous# oi the 
Celestials, 76— 78i iT China-, 
man )jor si^re foot, 76 ; a 
fast life ana a short one, 76o 
77 ; “ Fan-'to," 78 ; a barber's 
shop, 78 ; fleuB of infamy, 78, 
79 ; cuhohicken, 80 ; eduvatea 
atid vulgar villainy, 80; de- 
portment of giq^blers, bO ; the 
cUfce of tlgijofimiudls, 8f|; trom 
villa to opium den, 82 ; j|dve 
and crime, h 3 ; charqpteristics 
of greater Molboiiriie, 56 ; the 
dust unisonce, 50; a rumed 
Giorooghfare, 56 ; three-ch&iii 
»>k(ls. 58 : gardens aud lawns, 
58; a city of “ mfilpiittoeut dis- 
tances," 58 ; heterogenoimtu j 
street architeotiire, fi9; snb-* 
urbs of HotbamaCarlton, Fits- 
roy, Collin^wood, aud Rich- 
mond, 59; the Yarra Yarra 
River, 60—62; Sandridge and 
""illiamstown, 60; malodorous 
bra, 62 ; difficulties of the 
river traffic, 61, 68; Fisher- 
meu's Bend, rowing (^ubs. 
62 ; scenery ox the river, 68 ; 
Femshaw, 62 ; the five cities 
Of Melbonroe, 68; Hbifiiam, 
the BoUtary "town" of Mel- 
' bourn*. 63 ; the suburlian 
boiroughs, 63 ; the town hails, 
63; residential quiurtem, 03; 
suburban railway facilities, 63, 
6i; omnibuses, trams, and 
cabs, 64, 65, 841; working- 
men’s resideuoos, 66 ; tlio 
Benevolent Asylum, 66 ; hour* 
geohi suburbs, 66 ; the Albert 
rszlL^ the ExldUtioii Build- 
ing, fv ; Carlton Gardens, 67 ; 
the University, 67, IV. 290, 
^1; the Women’s Hospital, 

I. 67 ; The Royal Park, OT; the 
Zoo, 67 ; luuatio asylums, 67 ; 
Yarra Bend, the iCelbouriie 
“Colney Hatoku" 67; ths 
> wealthy quarter, 67, 68; horsey 
Flemliigton, 70 ; Oaulfleld 
moeconrsp, 70 ; Mellioorue Cup 
Day, 71 ; Williometown Pier, 

71 ; the Alfred Graving Dock, 

71 ; the Observatory, 71 ; notes 
on nomenclature, % ; the 
Grammar School, IV. 285 ; St. 
Patrick’s College, 285: the 
Scotch College. Wesley 
Uoliego, 21:15; the ladies* col- 
leges, 287 ; Trinity College, 
293; Queen's College, 893 
Melbourne Cup, The, os a Na- 
tional Event, IV. 131. 135 ; as 
a society function, 135, 136; 
ou the rood to the races, 136 ; 
the course, 136 ; the crowd, 
187; the lawn and the 4lits, 
137 ; the race, 138. 139 ; deem 
rating the winner, 189 
Meibom ne, Lord, I. 84: his 
birch and connection, 84 ; Sir 
^Penistou Lamb, Huf Lord Mel- 
'loume's father, 84, 85 ; stuffing 
the Irish peerage roll, H$ ; edu- 
cation of the son. 85 ; his Par 
liamefftary record, 85-^87; { 


oaric&tures hf th# pevtffil, 87 ; 
a favourite of Queau Victoria, 
67} the waning of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s star, 87 ; Weltering 
petticoats, 07; dlSth, 87; 

^ vEyduey Smithes eatimate, 87> 

Melton ^Xowbray, Tasmania, 
Kangaroo hunting from, IV. 
210 4 

Queensionde 11. 

Menanglc, New South Wales, 
1L208 

Milne Bay, New Guinea, I.- 2M, 
222 

Mirage cm the Riverlha, ThcT 
1£. 306, 307. 309 

Mitchell, Major, II. 2^ 

Mittago^, New Sou'^ Wides, 


Xokola Island, New Zealand, 

I. 94 

Mekong, ^ew South Wales, ' 
Ii^erar fi^ealth of, III. 304 
Mongrodo, Mount, Fiji, 1. 132 
Moomish Mountains, Qneens- 
land, il. 26, 27 . 

Morotou Bay, Queenslmul, I. 

Mm^an, Sputh Australia, II. 

itb. New South Woles, 1. 


Moss Vale, New South Wales, 

II. 201 O 

Motn-Motu. New Qitinea, L 227 8 
Mount Cook, New Zealand, VI. 

1^ ; new route to, IV. 1—4 ; 
facilities lor a visit, 2 ; l^e ^ 
Wanaka to Pa,kh1fi, 2, 3 ; omw- 
backs, 3, 4 ; groping across the 
Ohou, 3, V 14; stiange ad- 
ventures of a buggy, 4; to# 
Arrowtown. 4, 5 1 'Xmko Hayes, 

6 ; over the Crown Range, fl ; 
deserted go1d-fiel% 6; 8u- 
vation Army claim, fl: at 
Pembroke, 6, 7 ; the baTtlcbOf 
the names, 7, 8 ; Lake Waka- 
tipn, 7, 9; beauties of Lake 
Wuuaka, 7, 0 ; attractive Val- 
ieva, 7, 8; Lake Hamea, 8; 
islands in lakes and lakes in 
islands, 6, 9} a curious phe- * 
noroonoQ.9 1 we Clutha River, 

10; the Woitaki River, #; 

" when# doctors disagree," 

10, 11; up the Lindis Bonn 
11 ; " where uro the trees f 
11 ; in tbe Liudhi Possi 11 ; 
the Waltaki VaHey Railway, 

U, 12) niceties of pronuncia- 
tion. 12, 13 ; the rabbit pest, 
i4; I^ko Pukaki, 15; a 
maguitioeiit background, 15; 
glacier waters, 15; Tasman 
River and Glacier, 15. 16, IB ; 
a treacherous stream, 15, 16 ; 
mending bad ways, 16, 18 : at 
Pukaki, 18; the Hermitage, 

18. 19 ; the Mflller Glacier, 

18; the Hooker Glacier, 18; 
an illusion dispelled, 18. 19; 
avslanchies, 19; fauna and 
flora of the mountain, 19, 20 ; 
Aorangi, "Sky-piercer," 80; 

Mr. Green and "the High 
Alps of New Zealand," 20, 81 ; 
the retffirii journey, 81, 22; 

, Lake Tekapo, 21, 22 ; Macken- , 
«ie, bttshrauirer, 22; "finally, 
the roails," 22. 83 
Mourmia, New Guinea, X. 204 
Mttdgee. New South Wales, ITT. 

mineral wealth of, 299; 

* g^**^***^“*^*^**^ wool-growing, 

Mniwala, .New South Wgles, 

ir. m • • 
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Munfiy Ifllftnda, Nuw Guinea, 

l, 229, 230 

Hurruy Biver, Bifioovery of, II. 
149. MS. 175, 170; Onduage 
areaoCll. 1^ ; tlie water 0 h«^, 
143, 149? early coui-ee, ISO; 
the upper waters ^nd their 
townaJu|>s, ISO ; tne Mittu 
llitta, 150, 151 ; the vineyards, 
160; dhiivatiou of the nuino, 
190; the first bridges^ 150; 
rival towns, 150, 151 f the 
Ovens, tributary, 161 : Wan- 
fiparatta oud its bridges, 151 ; 
Bing Uiver, 151 ; Yarrawongn 
and Mulwala, 151; agrioul- 
tural improvidence, 151 ; mo- 
notonous reaches, 152 ; floods, 
152 ; Igike Moira, 152 ; Euhua 
and its suw-mills, 151, 152, 
1!U; the red gum-tree ui- 
dustry, *152, 153 ; land-law% 
afld ^eir influence, 153, 1^ ,* 
the lloulburn, 154 ; Magambio 
and its vineyard, 154 ; Moanaa 
and its bridge, 154; Oemli- 
quitt, 154 : the hve-stock trade 
of Vhe Biveriua, glSt ; the 
' Compaspe, 154, 155 ; Kyuelou, 
151, 155; the river-steamers 
aud*tlioir cargoes, 155 ; Swan 
HiUgl.'iS ; the Lod^on, 155; 
beautiful Daylesl'ord, 155, 156; 
the Edward Biver and Billa- 
boug Creek, 156 ; the 
rumbidgoe, 156, 15S, IM ; a 
duastrons flood, 157, IjA ; 
V/ogga Wogga au^ the 
Cliumnnt,” 158, 194;*Nunin- 
* dora and its wool trade, 158 ; 
the Lachlan, 158, 159 ; a verit- 
able Eden, 150; mineral wealth, 
159 ; the Darling and its basin, 
; the Macquarie, 160 ; 
Bourke, 100 ; Wentworth and 
its future, 100—102 ; a colonial 
benefactor, 102 ; vexatious 
^ Cnstom^regulations, 162; in 
n fertilemnd, 1^, 1^ ; Mor- 
•gan, 163; Mannum, a river- 
port, WS; a oostlv bridge, 
l63f a daugorouM embouchure, 
164 : Goolwa, 164 ; Victor Har- 
bour, 164, 165 ; Granite Island 
and its works, 165 ; the Goo- 
roug, 165 ; night on the river, 
166 f spoiled by its inou^h, 

m, w 

Murrnmbidgee, Biver, New 
^uth Wales. II. 148, 156, 
158 ; exploration Uume 
ond Hovell, III. lli 
Miimimburrali, New South 
Wales, II. 199 

Murrnrnndl, Mew South Wales, 
I. 309. 810*^ 

Muswellbrook, New South 
Woles,*!. 308, 309 


•* , / I- 

CASSBIX'fe PIcnrUKESQUB^ AUSTRAIASU. 


NaBilia, Fiji, I 131 



Nandronga, Fiji, I. 12^ 
Naugataugata, Fiji, L 131 

Mew Zealand, 11. 175, 
8^; situation of, IV. 128; 
Sciude Island and The Spit, 
128 ; Prospect Hill, 128 ; the 
hospital. 128 ; n New Zealand 
Boy of Naples, 128 ; cleanness 

of, 128, 1^; wablfo buildings^ 

129 ; a tirihate to the poets, 
129 t 

Ktt(i2er to Auckland, New Zaa- 


* laud, C^horacteristies of Boute 
from, IV. 264 ; the Spit Bridro, 
264 ; a poor promise, 204 ; tne 
Petone cutnlg, 264, 265; a 
useful tree, 285 ; by the bonks 
of the Esk Biver, 265, 266; 
for^ug and its dangers, 266 ; 
dri^ig extmoi'diiiary, 266 ; 
memorable bcSSities, 266; at 
Puhui, 2^ 277 ; a terriflc 
descent, 267; Maori remains, 
267; an unpariUleled i)uno- 
rama, 267 ; the King Country, 
2<i8 ; the chunit of the #oods, 
268 ; stuimndous depths, 268 ; 
sme^eriug dust, 260 ; the 
WiKkei Talley, 269. 270; 
plaiuk and plains, 270 ; an in- 
land Teueriffe. 270 ; beautiful 
Ateamnri, 270 ; Hora-Hora, 
270 • 

Vurandera^ New Sou^ Waless 
II. 158 , 

Native Bear, TheTiI- 03, 94 
Nauvo, Biver, Fiji, 1.421 
Nelson, Mount, Tasmania, 1. 
144,J.59. 160 • 

NelS(% New ZealariS, Position 
and Dignity of, IV. 131 ; the hop 
industagr, 131 ; a maguiilcent 
climate. 131 ; the lighthouse 
)31; public buildings, 132; 
elements of its beauty, i;^; 
founders qf, IV. 40 
Nelson Bonge, Tasmania, 1. 159 

UNei)eaiiM Biver, New South 

I Walei; II. 37. 79 
Mew'ciistle, Nbw ^ofith Wale'll 
X. 296 ; forming the harliour, 
296, 297 ; 08 seen from the sea, 
297; the furtiilcations, 207 
tlie business quarter, 297„f‘^v> ; 
Hunter Street, 297. 2^; the 
wiiarvos, 298 : Carrington, 298 , 
the coal indgstry, 298, 300; 
the cathedral, 2^; growth 
of the dty, 298, 299 ; the Be- 
serve, 299; Sbophem*s Hill, 
299; Lake Macquarie, 299; 
the Harbour, 2^ 

New Guinea, Beauty and Fruit- 
fulness of, 1. 196; difficulties 
of u visit to, 196, 197; Port 
Moresby, 197. 199, 202 ; Grou- 
ville, 197; Elevara, 198, ^5; 
Hantiabada, 196, 205; Kere- 
paua. 198, 202. 212 -214, 219 ; 
occupations of the natives, 
198 199, 203, 207, 208; fever 
and its causes, 198, 199; na- 
tive houses, 199, 200 ; native 
canoes. 199. 217; burial ens- 
toms, 200-202; Mount Pul- 
len, 202, 203; the view iri>m 
Mount Pullen, 203, 205; La- 
loki Biver, 203—205 ; Goldie 
Biver. 208, 20i ; tropical vege- 
tation. 203, 211, 227 ’.Mourmitt, 
204; the natives of the in- 
terior. 2<J6 ; courtship and 
marriage, >)6, 207; tattooing, 
207; betol^hewiufif, 208; the 
bau-bau, 208, 210, 211 j native 
art, 2(^; a native hunt, 209, 
210 ; ^pa-Kupa, 210 ; Owen 
Stanley Mountains, 210; a 
tropica! sunset, 210; Hula, 
210; practical joking, 
Firamatta and Atoma, 212 . 
219; Hooil’s Bay, 212, 219; 
magnificent natives, 21^ 213 ; 
wateh-spires. '213 ; Tupuselei, 
213; New Gxinea Sabbalbs, 
214; uaUve finery. 214; sports 
and pastimes, 215 ; night in a 
village, 2L5, 216 fqilnt-soerB, 
216. 217 ; the annuSd trading 
trip, 21^ 218; the language, 
219 ; Cloudy Bay, 219 ; moun- 
tain sdenery, 219,222 ; a rain- 
bow processiou, 224; at churim, 
220; tlie cliStte, 220. 221; 
Heath Islsml, 221; Balm Is- 
land, 221 ; Dinner Isfand, 221, 


222; MUne Boy, 221, 222; 

and fsuin, 222; Gile- 
Gile, 222 ; Mount Cloudy. 222 ; 
Teste island, 222—^; the 
fatal ooxnl reef, 228; Cliffy 
Island, 223, 225; the Bell 
Book, 223, 225; a sleeping 
ifillmm,224.225; West IslanT, 
225 ;H^t Island, 225 ; German 
New Guinea, 226; niwi^ble 
rivers, ^ ; Yule Island, 227.; 
Mo4u-M^, 227 ; the Papuitu 
Gulf, 227, 228 ; Daruley Island. 
228 ; a native pilot, 220 ; Mur- 

2 \y Islands, 229, 230; mis- 
onary courtesy, 229 1 Yorke 
Island, 230; a trader's life. 
230; lotus eatoib, 230; first, 
impressions of, III. 112 ; un- 
pleusaut courtesies, 112, 11.3 ; 
Papuans in their pit; 113; 
chiefi and their oi^ment% 
11.3, J14 ; tlght-Jaciiiif exie‘au];p 
CjMry, 114 ;caquesiiouoi! pre- 
cedence, 114, 115; a Bunelt 
•of anuoxation, 115, 118, 122; 

. trade with the natives, 115. 
116; n shooting *expouitii>n. 
116; tree-houses, 116; wed- 
ding festivities and wedding 
terrors, 118; photography 
under difficulties, 118, 119 ; 
the only queen in the islaud, 
119; at Motii-Motu, 119 ; pick- 
aback and its results, 119 ; the 
noble and tiie ugly eavace. 
119, 120 ; at Koi*epuna, 120 ; 
the Papuan shy, 120 ; in straits 
for provisiouH, 121 ; native 
> sleight of bund, }21 ; un- 
pleasant pasBongerfl,"121 ; that 
missing pig, 122 ; u glud fare- 
well, 122 

New Norfolk, Tasmania, 1. 158; 
journey to, from Hobart, HI. 
9.>; scenery of the Derwent, 
95 ; Glenorchy Bay, 96 ; 
Bridgewater Causeway, 96 ; 
the town from Peppermint 
Hill, 97 ; the Old Bush Hotel, 
97 ; Govomment Cottage, 98 ; 
the asylum, 06 ; the hop gar- 
dens, 98 ; hisfory of the name. 
98 ; the Derwent basin, 98, 99 ; 
Lake St. Clair, 99, 100; at the 
river's source, 99 ; Lake Sor- 
rel. 100-102 ; Lake Slcho, 102 ; 
the Clyde Biver, *10^ 

New Plymouth. New Zealand. 

founders of, IV. 40 
Newtown, Tasmania, I..,143, 153, 
164 . 

New Zeuland Company, The, 
IV. 40 ' « 

New Zealand, Discovery of, II. 
3, 168 ; tbo first industry, 169; 
early troubles, 168; lui expe- 
dition abandoned, 169, 170 ; 
voyage of thol’er;/, 170; hoist- 
ing the flag at Petoiio, 170, 
ni ; nomenclature, 171 
Ngahaiuranga Gorge, New Zea- 
land, n. 174 

Nomenclature, Australian, At- 
tack on, 111, 299, 300 
North Australia, Boundaries 
of. III. 103; communication 
from Adelaide, 103 ; points of 
interest en routs. 103 ; Port 
Darwin and Palmerston, 103- - 
«1<)5; early settlement, 104, 
105; in touch with Groat 
Britain, lOli ; the trans-couti- 
nental telegraph, 106; local 
govomment, lOo, 1Q6 ; the ant 
plague, 106 ; the reign of the 
Celratial, 100 ; couventloa- 
alify and the ii^toil, 106 ; the 
fair sex at a premium, 106 ; 
sport (!), 106 ; universal labour, 
103 ; four bonrs a day, 107 ; 
the black and his manners, 
107; mosquito flo^ppers, 107; 
a nappy hunting-ground, 107, 


o; 


b 

108; ant ari , 

ant xavogas,' 109 ; the tAng. A 
cantixuttSd rwmy, 
gold-d^ging md Sa 
shlin ^0 ; tai enooiifT>ug 
otic-lo(^ tlO, lU ^ 

Northoote, Mmbottme, 1. 68 
North Biver, Toamania, If . 

70, 75, 77 


Oainaru, New Zealaud, II. 142 ; 
distinction and debt, ji42; ^ 
architectural "mbiti^, 143 ; 
magnlAcence 143 ; tjie 

breakwater and Jiarboui*. 148 ; 
the grain elevator, 143 ; a 
futnro Besrbofongh, 143 ; the 
public gardens, 144 «i c 
Oatlauds, Tasmania, II. 7b ; 
elevatwllui.*) W. 210 ; a town 
withmi rats, 210 ; Table Moiih- 
^ tain, 210 ^ 

Obinemutu, Lake. New Zea,^. 
laud, 89 -91 ; routes to, 90, 91 
the drive from Oxford, 91 ; 
vegetation, 91 ; curiosities of, 

14 

Obiuemutu, Township of, New 
Zealand, I 91, 92 
Obou. Biver, New Zealand, XV. 

3. 4. 14 

Omarama, New Zealand. IV. 11, 

12 

OnkamriiigA, Biver, South Aus- 
tralia, IV. 24 

Opossum, The, Capture of, II. 

94 ; a shoottDg exiieilition, 94, 

95 

Orange, Ne# South Wales, III. 
3^3; a name without n reason, 
.303 ; public siiaces and public 
building, 303 ;awater scheme, 
;tOi : gold promise, 'YM ; a mill- 
ing centre, 30-1; the climate, 

Orford, Tasmauiu, IV. 151, 152 
Otago, Football compared with. 
Ohristchurcb, 111. 28; lakes 
of. IV. 2 
Otaheite, II. 5 
UtoAi, New Zealand, II. 174 
Otiro Gorge, New Zealaud, II. 

62 

Otira Biver, Now Zealand, 11. 

Ovaiau Island, Fiji, 1.135 
Ovens, ^iUke, New South Waleti,^ 

Ovens, Biver, New South Wales, * 
11. 151, ni. H--12 
Owen Stanley Mountains, Nbw 
Guinea, 1. 210 
Oxford, New Zealand, 1. 91 
Oxley, Queensland, 1. 1C4 


P^e, Biver, New BouUt WiOeSf 
7^09, .310 

Naikakeriki, H. 174, 175 a 
Palmerston, New Zealand, XI. 

142 ^ 

Palmerston, (Korthex^ Austra* 
Ua, ni. 104: a 'town without 
flxeplaoes, 104; foundation 
104, 105 ; as a cable temifins, 
105 ; in embryo. 106 ; rite tiU- 
quitons Chinaman, 106; mth 
poxtioii of the sefies, Wt; 
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sporbroion. 106; work 
^ syt raiment, 100, 107 ; death 
the uiosquiia, 107 ; the 
^^^hniate, lOS^ the Goverument 
' IhJ^ • 

#iam Iblaiid. New OuiA, I. 
221 

Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 1. 
227, 228' • 

f 'Puraitah, Tanmania, II. 76 

ramoBHUH, Mount, Queexialand, 

• 11. 86 • ^ 

JParrainatta, Tii^r und Town of, 
^i^dnoy, f. 22^25 ; 
g ^hool, IV. 284 
Paterson, ttiver. Now South 
WnioM, I :too 

Pcarsou’j, roint, 'L’jiauinuia, IV. 
84 

e Pembroke, New Zealand, IV. 2, 

sT 6 ,^ • 

Pennin, New South W||les, II. 

leruiiitt Bay, Tasiiiaiiia, IV. 

Perth, ^Western Australia, III. 

• 46 ; sit iutioti of, IV. 10(i ; ptm- 
. eral plan, IdK ttuar 

^ ways, dOti ; oliief tmiroufifh- 
fai’t sr Tw(i ; what (he town h(A 
, not, ; tlie old urchiieeturo 
and tlie new, 1(j6, 107 ; the 
bishops, 107 ; the volnuteers, 
107 f the Town Hall, 107; the 
• ChandKTH of Legislature, 107; 
the Municipal Councils, 107 ; 
the Anglican Catheilral, 107 ; 
the Calholio Cathedral, J07 ; 
churches and ciiapels, L'7; 
business preinisoM, 107 ; Go\r< 
oninu'ut House, 107; llie¥)<*- 
tiiriii Juliileo lustitute, lo7; 
]>roBpective buikliiigH, 107 
P«*ter liot.ti*. Mount, tjjuec'us- 
laud, II 121 , 121 . , 

Picln-Kic’hi l^iss, The, Soutli j 
Austruha, IV. It^, 145 ; Devil's 
Peak, 1 45 

Pickering, Mount, Fiji, I. 1.'72 
Pictoii, Now South ^’ulcs, JI. 
202 • 

Pilliir, Cape, Tasmania, I. 141 
Pilot, Alouiit, Ilf. 16 
Fiiiinudos hang!', The, Now 
^ South WaJoH, IV. 5r> 

Pininuitta, New Giuiiea, 1. 212, 
219 

rieuly, Bay of. New Zealand, I. 
89 

Porcpnnkali, 111. 8 
Poririni, New /euluTid, 11. 171 
Port Adelaide, I. 2J8. 244 
Port Ahuiri, New Zealand, IV, 
129, BKl 

Fort Ahua, Qnee&slund, Jl. '11 
^ Vortarhngron, Victoria, 11. .56 
Port Arthur, Toamauia, 1. 141; 
situation of, IV. 28 ; unpleas- 
ant uietnorios, 28 ; Governor 
Arthur, 28; foundation ot 
the settlemout. 28 ; Cupiaiu 
Booth, 28—80 ; horrors of eon- 
rdot lite, 29-32; Eagle Hiiwk 
Neck, 3U, 32 ; Uie new rule 
au'l the new name. 81 ; prison 
torture, 81 ; t^e Tessellated 
Pav^euts, 32 ; the Blowhole, 
32 : Tasman’s Arch, 32 
Port AngiiHtu, South Australia, 
Early ludustrios of, IV, 143 ; 
wool and whwit. 143, 14H tlie 
surrounding comitry, 144 
Port Chalmers, New Zealand, 

I. 283, II. 140 ; tho Presbyte- 
a rlanCliuroU, l4l; tbo4|vliaTv6H 
▼ and quays, 140 
Port Oorbis, ijiteonsliiud, IL 27 
Port Cygnet or* Lovett, Tas- 
uanla, XV. 36 

Port Dulr^mple, Tasmania, II. 
18 

Port Darwin, North Australia, 
III. 108, 104 ; the horbopr, 
104 


Port Denison, Que«mslaud, II. 
12U 

Port Esperuuee, Tasmania, IV. 
3.5 

Port Fenton, Tasmania, TV. 81 
Portland, Victoria, English 
Oharacteri sticks of, III. 80—82 ; 
nomenclature, 81, 82 ; n s]t>rt- 
ing rendezvous, 81, 82; Edward 
Hi^y and the first Louse in 
Victoria, 82 ; a stew break* 

* water, 82; shadows of the 
past, 83; the Botanic Gar- 
dens, 43; Cai)G Nelson and 
the lighthnasc, 84 ; the ugght 
of odsan, 86, 86 

Port Liitcqhi, Situation of, IV. 
62 ; ■ au ^uhtruliuu Bay of 
Naples, 52, 58; an aboriginal 
tnuiitioii, 54 

Port^T^ttleton, New ^ealaud, 

5?or^Meibourno or Saudri^e, 

Port Moresl.y, New Guium, I.4 
107, 199 202 • 

Port Nicholsuii, New BialoudAi 
II. 170. ni l| 

Port Phillip, T. 38; discovery 
imd fouiKiing of, 11. 20, 24, 
25 

Port Philhp Heads, 1 1. 57 
Port Pine, South Australia, 
Mattie Growth of. 142, 143; a 
plcthoru ol i)rodu<5e, 143 
Port Wallaroo, South Australia, 
iV. IWJ 

Poverty Bay, New Zealand. TI. 
5; disco V el y of, IV, 126; 
visit of Captain C<K>k, 12ik 
127 : a w€'ll-eurned nam^ 
127 

Prahrau, Mulhoume, 1. 68, 66 
Pukiiki, Luke, New Zcaliuvl, lY. 
i.5, 16 

Pukaki, New Zealand, IV. 18 
I’nraknnui Bay, New Zoaknd, 
II. 140-142 

Pyramid Poiut, Now Guinea, 1. 
208 


Qiieenboruugh, Tusmauia, 1. 159 

Queen -Charlotte's Sound, Now 
Zealand, 11. 7 

Qiiccnmclill', Victoria, II. 50, 51, 
56. 57 • 

Queensland, CaptuihOi^k’s Visit 
to, ill, 140 ; visits of Flinders, 
140, 141 ; survey of Lieut, King, 
141, 142 ; expedition of Lieut. 
Oxley, 1 42,148 ; first sett lomeut 
by conviets, 142, 14,3 ; nuirtli^ of 
i'aptaiii Logiui, 143; abolinoii 
of transp<»j44itxou, 143; foun- 
ilatioii of the wool industry, 
Ik;, 144; progress ami the 
i’ress, 144 ; deui'th of lalKiiir, 
J4'4, 145 ; the struggle for 
soTHiration, 145 ; political con- 
stitution, 145, 146 ; Canouua 
and the goUl-iieldH, 146; the 
model Cbiuitmon, 146, 147 ; 
miscellHiieuiis uiiuerul u'enlQi, 
147; Cloucurrynnd<'Oi>j)Gr, 147; 
“ tho dcsej'tod village,” 147 ; 
the ('oal-tields, 147; cultiva- 
1>iou and the native flora, 148, 
144) ; some notes on the fauna, 
149, 1.50 ; the pearl and beche- 
de-mer fisheries, 150 ; mil, 
road, and toJegniiih, 150; 
manufactures, 150, 151; the 
State and the Chimdi, 151; 
the march of civilisatiou, 15) ; 
milwuy intern of, XV^ 72, 
78 


Queensland Cattle • run. A, 
Drought on, II. 1^, 110 ; des- 
)»erate straits. 110 ; a struggle 
with a buck-^im]>er, liO, 111 ; 
** cutting out,” 111; going 
south with a *' mob,” 111 ; 
swimming the Worn gik 112*- 
114; a deal, 114 ; a ” rush ” in 
11 tuunderSibrm, 114, 1 15 ; an 
inundation, 115; short com- 
mons, 115 ; twenty-five miles 
in mud and water, 116 ; piiU- 
ouB rcHouu work, llO- IW; 
sunless at last, 118 
Queenstown, New Zealand, III. 
244; tho trip from KinWHton, 
244, 245; or^u of thtftowu, 
246; the “season,” 246/“ notes 
on ” Ben Lotnoud, 24f, IV 2 
Quoin, Mount, Tusmaiiut, 1. 143 


fiailwoy Accident, The First 
FWtul. I. 86 
Kaiwiinka, Fiji, 1. 127 
Kauuos, Quceiislaii/, II. 30 
ilitoul. Cuxie, Tasniauia, 1. 142, 

160 ^ I 

BedrutU, Victoria, II. 236 
Kemarkable, • Jkfibunt, Siuith 
Australia, TV. 1<45, 146 ; a wcl- 
!< ^( come shadow, 146; Cathedral 
ic^b m^toc k, 146; in tho gloaming, 

^ Bicbmond, Melbourne, I. (Hi, 66 
BicLiiioud, Tusmauia, IV. 451 
Blvcriua, Thep New South 
Wales, General Aspect of. 111. 
128, 124 ; the acconunodating 
sheep, 124 ; drought and deso- 
lation, 12^4 • tho carrion crow, 
124—126; lost and doomed, 

125, 126 ; tho cruel mirage, 

126, 127 ; dishearteuiug mo- 
notony, 1*27; Old Mhu I*liiiu, 
127 ; the life of the boundary 
rider, 127, 128; deadly heat, 
128, 129; in id- winter luxuri- 
ance, 129, i:)0: as a licalth 
resort, 130; Ueuliuqniu, 130 - 
135; tho 'Hay coach and its 
journey, 185-138; at W’oii- 
gauilla, 136 ; Booroorhaii, ]3w • 
Trotting Cob and its ghoHl. 
130, 137; at Hay, 1.38 

Bock ham pton , Queen sla nd , Si 1 u • 
ution of, li 26 , Boekhainpton 
, Plain, 26, 27 : “ rhig-luirkmg. " 
27 ; plan of the town, 27 ; tlie 
Hospital, 27; the Grainunir 
Suliool,27 ; the Eugli sliChuroh , 
27; the Court-House, 27; the 
Brewery, 27 ; stroct-pluutnig, 
27 ; the bridge, 28 ; Nortli 
Bockbiimpton, 28; the niaiii 
rotuis and tho niilw'iiy, 28; 
decline of Gladstoiu*, 28 ; Bimi 
Park and Veppoon, 28; the 
Olsen and Juhaunsen caves, 
28, 29 ; foundation by the 
Archer brothers, 30; a rush 
for gold, 30, 31 ; growing pro- 
sperity, 31 ; from W'ool to beef, 
31, 32; spear-grosH, 32; the 
meat'prescrvnjg industry, 8'2, 
88 ; Queensland droughts, 3.S ; 
Mount Morgan and gcld- 
ininiug, 88, 84; the Toran- 
ganbu pigsty. 34; Chlneelc 
cheap labour,'' 34 ;*the Mount 
Larcomhe massacre, 84; the 
•weakest goes to the wall, 34, 
35 : summer and winter, 35 
Boebume, Western Anstralia, 
Climo^ and Agriculture of, 
rv, S7^; dcstruciive gales, 


272; communication anf^Uiteiv 
communieation, 272, 278 ; the 
inland country, 274; the Kim- 
berley goldfields. liPi-‘277 ' 
Bollestou Baiigo, New Zetdund, 
II. 01 ^ • 

Boss, Ta|tannla, It, 70, IV. 209 ; 

Horton College, 209 ; a noble 
. luansion, 209 

Bot<i-6hu iiiid Koto-tiio^ Lakes, 
New Zealand, 1. 89 • 

Boto*iti, Luke, New Zeahiud, 1. 
Ml, 94 

Botokakahi, Luke, New ZoalausU 
95 

Botomuhuna, Luke, New Zea- 
land. I, 89, tlO,9.4. 97 -99 
Botorufi. Luke, New Zeoloml, 1, 
89-91 • 

Botorua, rioiii of, New Zealtind, 
1.91 

/{ottnest Island, WOBtern Aus- 
Stralia', Convict Luboii« oif 1 V. 
108 ; the salt-works, 109 ; Gov- 
simmeift Cevttage, 109 
Eowan, Mount, Vietoriu, 1. 254, 
250 

Buabiue ttfoimtalus, Now Zea* 
land, II. 174 

Bumnoy, Mount, Tasmania, 1, 
163 ^ ^ 

Bassell, NOW Zcabind, lY. 122 


• • 


St. Bernard, Mount, Australian 
Al»s. lU. 11, 12 

St. George's Hill, Tasmania, I. 
144, 100 

St. H«1(‘uu Island, Queensland, 
I. m . 

St. Kiida, Mclboiirue, I. 39, 6;1. 
' 69 • 

Slw Leonard ' h, Tasmatio, 11. 75, 
77 • 

Sale, Gippsland, III. 258; 
populalioii of, 258; its sur- 
ruiiudiugs, 259 ; the artesJaii 
“lion,’’ 259; adjacent towji- 
aliips, 259 • 

Sandhiij'Kt, Victoria. I, 170; 
approach to, 11, 2G:l-2*H', 
Mount Miicediin, 2)13 ; Casti^* 
moine, 264; u question of 
derivati^, 2t>6 ; Bendigo 
Creek and >1 k gold, 266; tho 
Perm ry, 266, 2ti7 ; a benig- 
nant climate, 267 ; the Vine- 
yanis, 267; Eosulffid Park, 267 ; 
the State School, 267; Pall 
Mall, 267, 268 ; the Meibanies* 
liistiliite, 268, 209; the School 
of Mint's, 26'). 269 ; a tlistress- 
mg architecture, 269 ; the* 
Town Hull, .269 ; the pnbli<* 
huildingis 269, 270; the Ma- 
sonic Hall, 270; Charing 
t^rosH £70; a lorcat city, 270; 
the poppet-heada, 270, 271; 
Englelinwk, 271 ; Lake Wo**- 
roomi,27l; present attainment 
and future promise, 271 
Bondridge or Port Melliounie, 
1. 60, 71, 72 

Sandy Bay, Tasmania, J. 140, 
14A159« 

Sea Eagle, Tlie. IT. 96, 97 
Sefion, Mount, New Zealand, 
IV. 18. 19 

“Solecc.ion,“DistinguisliingFea- 
tures of, 11. 272 ; its varying 
conditions, 272 — 274 : Juiid- 
hunger, 274 ; selectors us colo- 
V nists, 274 ; negging-mit, 275 ; 
fencing, 275 ; budding the 
bouse, i75, 276: “ diunuer,” 
276; long famillos at a^'e- 


80 * 
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uiiimlt 276; “ ring-biirkinf?/* 
276, 277, expeumlvd cileurjug, 
277: “ bnrniug.oltV’ 277, Si7«; 
Jack-of-i^-ti-a^ef}, 27H; imr- 
dutHod t':^erioncc, 27H; «b- 
titiiiing tlfc letine, 278, 279; 
“dummyiuK,” 279; nelcotor 
HqoaUi-'r, 279, am ; the 
proht sjiialJ holdiugH, 279 ; 
‘live pesUB, 279, 289; looses by 
fl<KJd ttitcl lire, 289; uttruc- 
iionB ot a wulector’s life, 
289 ; eduotttiouiil proviHious, 

Selwyn. Bieliop, IV. 125 
Semaphore, i8oiifcii Austruiia, I. 
242, 244 

Sojiiiour, Victoria, II. 189 
Sliuoi>, Tb% in Aujstralio, Oriiyjii ! 
()t, 11. 218 ; the guidon ftccce, 
2J8,*219 ; Bquriiters ond K<piat- 
tors, 219 ; ttic boundary iider, 
2l9,ft0;^uoiuiuu of the UocIch,* 
220; d^aiihuig and Hheiuriug, 

• *.:2U-22.{; sorting, thif wool,* 
220; pocking, 22.4; the mei'iiio 

.shotp. 218, 2‘Al, 226, 242 ; 
frcukif of I'orliiije. 22^!, 224; 
drunglit and ns (‘onHOtiuenees, 

* 221, 225; twico- Messed rniu, 

226 : sales, 22.*i, 226 ; the 

iiiont. tfido, 226, 227 ; ucliaiu- 
l>iou iloek, 212 

Shepparton, Vieloria, II. 190 
Sierra Mounituus, Yirloriu, , 
229, 2.40 

Silvuiton, New South. Wales,* 
IV. 74 55 

SingatokiL Fiji, 1, 126 * 

Sing:it.<>ktiriLiv<T, b'iji, I, 126 
muKletoii, New South Wales, 

1. 308 

Snapper isluinl, Queenaloud, II. 
4tsr 12lte« 

Snuw\ River, N<jw South Wales, ‘ 
Iff. J.\16 i 

%)iiiersel , t^ueouslond, 11. 130 
Juries IslauiL New Zealand, II. 
J71 

Soi’dl, Tusniuiiia, IV. 150 
South Ciiptit New (jumen, Is 
219. 22lt 

Simikcrn Aliw, The, 1. 285, II. 
7^9, 147 

South Esk Rivor, Tasumuia, II. . 
70, 72' T't 

South U^ads, Sidney, IT. 246 
^uitli Island, New Zt*atuiid, 

• First Kxuuiiuatioii of, 11, 7 
Roiit^ Me.Diotu’Jie or Emerald 

HiTl, 1. t.:J, («; 

South Ytirin, Melbourw, I. 39, 
67 

Spt>ncer'8 Gulf, Soutli Australia, 
li, J9 

S])niig Bay, or^'riRbiuina, Tas- 
inuuiu, Harbour of. IV. 1.52 
Spniigtield, New Z<;a1uud, 'ri:e 
l.)rive from, 11. ,59; oUhliiiie 
rruvelling, .59 , in the Southern 
Alps, .59 ; n }>en1ous puss, 59 ; 
a desoUire hike, 59, 60 , moun- 
tain Kcenory, 69, 01 : Castle 
Hill, ( 0 ; ttu oasis in the i 
dasert,, 60; icy river, 61; in i 
the Wiiimtikariri Gorge, 61, 
6*2 : comfurtable tiuarters, 62 ; 
the Ko'U^stoii Glaciers, 62, 
6.4; up the ileiiloy Vidley, 63 ; 
cximsou inistleioo, 63 ; a 
Hoientiie frontier, 63 ; the 
Devil’s Funclihowl, 63, f4, 75 ; 
Arthur’s Pass. 64— 664 the 
Twins,” 64; the Otira Glacier, 

' 65 ; on the watershed, 66 ; 
Shepherd s Lilv, 66, 67; a 
eheep-killiiig parrot, 67 ; the 
Otira Gorge, 67 ; driving 
extraorfli nary, 67 ; magnifi- 
cent Boenor^ , « 8, 69 
Springe, Victoria|II. 191 
Stanley, Mount, III. 5, 6 
Stanley, Taamaula, leglntion 
of, K. 82, S3; a fertile dis- 


triet, 82 ; climate of the pen- 
insula., 83 

Stawcll, Victoria, Doldvflelds of, 
111. 278; the loapital, 278; 
the institute, 278; the court- i 
lioiise, 278 ; the State achools, 
278; gixpensivc wat<*rworks, 
278; public par^, 2^, 279; 
t ho racecourse, %79 ; Hnll'H 
Gup Hceuery, 279 ; Rose's Gup, 
279 

Stix^iPK, Captain, HI. 39 

St«.>rm Buy, TuRmunia, I. "142, 
KiO. 11. 13 • 

Stratford, Gippslaud, Til. 2.50; 
“TheaSwun^’ of Avon, *2.59; 
the redban is of 1 1 10 ahurigines, 
259 \ 

Sfcraihbu^ Ranges, Victoria, 
II. ll>0. ill. 0 

StratlitJcld, New Sduth Wales, 

, tl. 202 C 

Stroud, Now Sout%. 1 , Wales. 1. 
302 

Sturgeon, Mount, Victiifia, TI. 
239 

Sugar D^tricts fif Qu^nsland, 
The, Iv. 227; the “jffack La- 
bou#” (jiuisliou, 227, 228, 231 — 
2:i;t ; ])innilur.s ol the industry, 
228; uphill work, 22M, 229; a 
disastrous blight, 22f) ; the 
boom " of 1882 '84, 221», 2:49 , 
the xenith o£»proSjierit.y, 2:k); 
licatou by iteet, 2.40; future 
girospectg, 230, 231, 233 : a 
problem fur politicians, 23J, 

Suin, Fiji, J Jlut 118. 12:7, 

Swan TsI.ind, Victoria, ll. 58 ^ 

Swan River, V\'t!si eru Australia 
Discovery off H. 30, III. .‘18, 
•Ift « 

Swuu'nja, Tasmiuihi, 8ituali«ui 
of, IV. 154; tlie Schoutens, 
154 ; as a idousui-c resort, 
15-4 

Sydney, Approacliee to, I. 1 ; 
situation comp-ired with Ho- 
bart, IPi; the Botunicul Gar- 1 
dens 2, 3, .41 ; Farm Cove, 2, | 
31; WooUioimndoo, 3; Mac- | 
quarje’.s Point , .4 ; tlio l>ouiHin, 

3, 12; (ioverninent Uouse, 3. 

4, 12 ; Hyde Park, 3, 5, 6 ; the 
Grammar School, 6, IV. 283, 
284; tho Roman Catholic 
Cathodrul, 1. 6 ; Macquarie 
Street, 4, 6 ; Garden Palace, 5 ; 
King Street, 6 ; Dtirhug Har- 
bour, 6; ElizalKith Street, 6; 
trani-linca, 6 ; bird's eye view 
of, 7 , the National Park, 7, 38, 
19; Pitt and George Streets, 

7 ; Sydney Cove, 7, 23, 3u ; 
Redteru, 7, 20; Darlington, 
7; Tank Strciiia, 7 ; Rtreet.- 
trufiic, 7, 8, 241 : vemudahs, 

8 ; drena, 8 ; the Post Ofilce, 9, 
10 ; the l/nivorsity, 10, S!2, II. 
40, IV. 287"'2JU ; the Chinese 
quarter, 1. JO; leproay, II, 
18; Circular Qiiav, 11; 17J>8 
and now, 12 ; the Town Hall, 
1.4 ; Peel Market, 18 ; cUmatjC, 
13 ; a Sydney Saturday nigtit, 
13 ; CoQgee BB.y and Rosin, 
14, 15; Moore Park, 14; 
Randwick, 14. 15; the Biahop'a 
Palace, 15 ; wolke round 
Coogeo, 15, 16 ; Maroubra 
Tiuy, 16; North and South 
Heudbitidf*, 16, 17; *‘tbe 

Bleaaiiige,” 17 ; toacee of the 
aboriginoH, 17, 18 ; Bondi, 
14-17 ; Little Bay, 18; the 
Coast UoajjMal, 18; Botany 
Bay, 18, 19, 29, 30; Monument 
of La Pi^rouBe, 18 ; grave of 

• Abbe K^ceveur, 18; Point 
Sutherland and its atory. 

19; the Illawarra fUdkyay, 
19 ; the waterfall, 19 ; Hontt- 


ville and Sogarali, 19; Illa- 
warra, the “ Garden of New 
South Walea," 19, 20; Stan- 
well Park, 19; ialandH of 
Kiama, 20; Bulli, 20; Coal 
Cliff, 20; Cook’s River Bridge, 
20 -^Princo Alfred Park, 22 ; 
Newtoirn. 22 ; Eumoro, Peter- 
sham, and Marra-ck ville. 2fi ; 
tho Southern Railway,!^ ; 
Aahfield find Burwood, 22 ; ^ 
Parramatta and the river, 
22—25; Goat Island, 23; Long 
No«e Point, 23; Cockatoo 
Inlakd, 23; Spectacle If^nd, 
23; the Champion CiwirHe, 
23; Ryde and its^rcliurds. 
24 ; the Public Para, 24 ; old 
Government House, 24; tho 
orange orchards, 24. 25 ; lyat- 
sou's Il||^y, 25; “The 43ap *' 
uiid the loss of the IhBibip*, 
26,^7; Kuifter's Bay, if; 
Ci<m[Krf and Shell Cove, 27 ; 
kHawkesbur 


and George, 199, 800; Mo« 
Vale and the “Tourist Die- 
tnet," i^l, 802 ; Berrlma and* 
its gaol^^l; Mfftmt GibnL^ 
tar,«^, ^02 ; Sydney 
resorts, 202; Pioton, 808; 
Sydney "Water-Supply Works, 
202; Camplientown, Camden, 
emd Liverpool, 202; Strath- 
field Junction, 802; the Syd- 
ney tei^uus, 208 


and Shell Cove 


nHawkesbury River, 27 ; Manby 
C8 v 6 and Village, 27 ; Double 
Jhiy aAl Ro^c Bay, j^7 ; dis- 
•ciovery of, 29, 30 ; founding 
ih<! colony, 36, 31 ; early 
difilculties and dangers, 30 — 
37 ; Governor Phillip, 34 3U ; 
Glades ville Asylum, li'6 , 
foundation of. II. 13, 14 ; 
Hie residential colleges, IV. 
293 

Sydney Cove, Euily Visit to, II. 

Syilu^y Haidmur, I. ]; > tilth 
Heud, J, 27, II. 246; South 
JJkHd. i. 1, n. UM; Middle 
reload, 1. I, 27; Mnblle Hiu- 
hoiu, 1, 2, 27; SJitirk iKland. 

2 . C3urk DJimmI, 2 ; City 
Garden Island, 2; Foit Deni- 
son, 2 , Ml'S Maciiuarics 
chair, 2, 3; n Kolirary defect, 
IT. 3«> ; WatHou's Bay, 246; 
the HurMiur from the South 
Head. 2tti, 247 ; Piuehgut 
Island, 247, 248; the “N el- 
son,” 247 

Sydney, Lord, Family of, IV. 
62 ; Ilia early public life, 62, 
b.4; liecomcB War Secretary, 
64 . he iH made a pc?cr, 64 ; 
cxvnnoc.tiou aitli William Pitt, 
64; taken office as Colonial 
Sc'cretiiry, 64 ; the expedition 
to Port JackRou, 64, 55 , re- 
tirouieiit and deatli, (>5, 66 ; 
cHtimute of hie charuqter, 
66 

Sydney - Melbourne Railway , 
The, Coumletion <ff, IX. 186 ; 
its hiUor ingnificauee, 187 ; the 

• Melbourne lermiuuR, 187, 
188; to the Great Dividing 
Knugo, 188, 189; Kiluiore, 
18.9; Tallerook, J90; Seymour, 
BH)v. Mangalore, i9U; the 
G> no burn Valley Railway, 190 ; 
Sheppni'ton, 190, 191 ; deiire- 
datiouH and destruction of 
the Kelly buKhrang^rs, 19b; 
Kuroa. 190; Benalla Junction, 
190 ; tne twelve hours' light at 
GlonroMran, 190. 191 ; Wanga- 
ratta, 191 ; Beeehworth, 191 ; 
bjirings, 191 ; Albury Station, i 
191; Victoria and New South 
Wnles^ J91, 192; Qerogery, 

, 11^4; Daniel Morgan and his 

'* aD’ocities. IKl ; Wogga Wagga, 
193, 194 ; Jnnee Junction, 194; 
Karrandera Junction, 194; 
Jerilderte terminus. 194 ; 
Cootomundura Junction, 196 ; 
Gundagai, 195; an appalling 
disaster, 195; Tamut, 195 — 

S 197 ; Yarrango-billy caves, 196 
— IW; Mount Talbingo, 1^; 

“ Mturumburrah Junction, 190 ; 
acoesft to the “Lake Dis- 
trict,*' 199; Lakes Bathurst 


> Table Moliutain, Tasftaxiia, TV. 

■ 210 • % 
Tniaroa Heads, New Zealand, 
11.112 ^ . 
TaJbnmo, Mount, New Sbuilr 
Wales, IlJ^ * 
Tallarookg^dllffiPinTlI. 189 
Tauinr, River, Tasmania, iJtl. 10, 
18, 73 ; a trip down the* IV. 
79 ; the aniiiml I’Cgatta, 
79 ; LuuneeHton from the 
liver, 79; Whirlpool Rejkoh. 
8b; George Town, 80 ; the 
Devon tlistript. 8b; F«»nuhy 
and Toiquay, 8f»;l40iMi 11 nd 
the timber jiidnstry, 80, HI ; 
Port I'Vmtou, 81; liauiilton- 
on-Forth, 8] ; ITlversttmo, HI ; 
reeguiu, 81 ; Emu Bay and 
fhonm e.vport, 81, 82; (fircii- 
lar Head, 82 ; Stanley, 82 
Tnmbo River. HI 16, 17 
Tauiboiirine Mounlain, Queens- 
liuul, TH. 226, 227 
Tainwortli, New South Wales, 
11. 21b, 211 

Tiiniiiu, TMsnmnia, IV. 31, 32 
Tararna Mountains, New Zea- 
land, II. i;^ 

Tiirawern, l.uke, New TlSaland, 
I. 89, 9.5. 96 

Turnweru, Mount, New Zealand, 

1. Kfi, !»}> 

Tiismaii, TTI. .3S 

XiiHuum <]i lacier. The, New Zro- 
land, IV. 1.5. 18 

TiiMnan, liner. New Zealand. 
TV. 1.5-18 

Tusiniuua, Growth of Ni'rih* 
West DjKtriet, of. TV. 79, 87, 88 ; 
east const of, journey to, from 
llobiirt. 150; Pittwator. 150; 
Clarence Plains. 15b; Pitt* 
wutcr t’ausewny, ISO, 15L; a 
docayingtowii, 151 ; Coal River 
Bridge, J5] ; Richmond to 
Buckliind, 151 ; the Taiunan- , 
ni.n tiger, 15) ; the Meredith 
Bridge, 151 ; Orford qunriies, 
152; Swausea to Avoco, 154 L 
Fiugiil gold-miues. 154 ; tak- 
ing a fresh team. 154; St. 
Mary’s Pass, a sight of a 
lifetime, 155; *Falinou1h to 
Launcebtoi), LV, 1,56; H a- 
coiiHlield and LeFro;^ Aid* 
uiinos, 156 ; establiRhineut 
of as a l>enal settlement, 
234 ; Governor Collins, 234 ; 
the Gccirge Towu%vt.tiemcnt» 
235 ; Lieut.-Col. Paterson, 
235 ; Launceston founded, 
235; the Norfolk Island im- 
migratioif, 235 ; Goveriuir 
Davey, 236 ; the begiunitigs of 
prosperity, 23&; fross and 


putmt, 236; tne advent of 
busliinuigiug, 237 ; settler 
versus native, 237 ; Ooverttor 
Sorell, 238; immorality and 
crime, 238; substauthJ ad- 
vance, 23» ; Governor Arthur, 
238; Judge Peddar, 238; 
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'^tod 


btlou of indepen- 
, 'HiBfSxcellenoy” 
fltod Vour Worahip.*' ^ ; 

SfOMmim couiMiJa. 230; 
m^l^bea, 239 ; sEiiMria 
*0arboqr horrors, 239, 2h); 
“Bradjr'B Fiwty,*' 210, 241; 
wholeeale hnngin^, 241 ; a 
Black War'’— itH cost and T 
212: kiiidncHB wins, 
242 ; the niniujc of a n^, 242 ; 

# ihe %ow CJonisfitutioTP Act, 
243 ; Governor FTiinkliu, 
9 kS 9; conciliation and oppo- 

• e sition, 243 ; Injiirt-brokon by 

tTCjJohery, 2i!J : i»otticont 
Kovtimuicnt, 2K1; an era of 
prOKi’CNB, 243 ; Governor 
WiJinot, 241; the convict 
• difioulty, 144 ; “ llie Patriotic 
Six." 94, 2^; Governor Deni- 
son, 24<5; *the Auti-VraiiN- 
position LbaRne, 245 ; nlK>h- 
tioil of tTiiusjtortation, 245; 
tho colony I'e-immed, 2Wi ; the 
^divl Constitution, 24G; Gov- 
ernor Y onntf,^4^^’4^roBwivo 
. . dejirossiou, 24o. wf!|p Port 
Arthur)^ < 

Tu.snian’9 Island, Tusiiuiuia, I. 
«141 

Taupe, liake.^ew Zealand, 1.89 
^ Tauiaiifia., New Zealand, £. 81^ 

• _ 9<) 

^ Tiivun, Fiji, 1. KK 

To Ariki, Now Zcalund, I. 

• 97 

Tcotnlpa (ioldHidd, South Aus- 
tralia, 'i'lie, 111. 232; route 
to, troin Adelaide, 23J ; dolo<*l- 
able Mauuiilnll, 232. 23 .t; 
Bnwly’rt Gully, 2:i3, 2d4; the 
fhi«l, 234; Uic rush, 234; 
faiiiiin', 2:i4; Fort lino’s (trunks, 
235, 23() ; tlni “.roker” mi(f(?et, ' 
2:W; Godin's Gully, 237, 23‘<; i 
the lield at nijfJit, 2:J8 ; ; 
*• Noblilers,” 2.-IS ; lWtld-li]urhts, 
23H ; the oiniiipoteut tliist, ; 
23S, 239; Iho tlicrifloinotcr, ; 
239; typliilSd, destitution, snul j 

• ** coui'ortH ill aid,” 239, 29); 

iho “condition ttf soi-iety *' i 
tit Teotuljni, 29), 241 ; uii t 

•CHtiiuutc of tlie \iold, 241 i 
Lake, New Zoiilaiid, i 
TV 21, 22 ' 

To Alouin, New 'Zi'iil iiul, F, j 
W 

Temuka, New Zealmid, IJ. 117 
Teiiterfltdd, Now South Wulos, ! 
11. 214 

Teixmiakii, Kiver, New Zealand, , 
II. 119 i 

Ton to Island, New Guinea, 1. i 
#232 --22d i 

Tholo Distriet. Fiji, I, US) 
Thu|[^<lay Ibland, Queensland, | 

Tikitapu, Lake, Now Zealand, I. 

a 

Tiiimm, Now Zetihuid, 11. 146 ; 
a hlook town, 146 ; thrift 
versufl beauty, 146 j the hroak- 
wattiir, 146 ; its a toiu-ist 
centre, lid ^ 

• Timor, NSth AuHtralla. II. 22 
Tolcira' Bay, New Zealand, II. 

6 

TomniufVi, MouuL Fiji, I. 12(h. 
Toonik, HelltouriiT, ^ 67 
Toowoomba, Queensland, III. 
228 j ilio railway joumoy to, 
230; Butholm and Jllar- 
Vnarot Btreets, 230; clfixrch 
architecture, 230 ; the SohoolB 
of Art, 230: file «tbfiq[nitouB 
**Fed mud,’^ 230; deatli to 
^ Drayton, 230, 231 ; Picnic 
Point, 231 ; the Darliiitr 
Downa, 881 

Torquay, Taamania, IV. 60 
Torrenc^ Lake, Oiacovery of, 


Torrene, Biver, I. 238, 239; 
general estimate of, IIL 200; 
us a g^>ld-stream, IV. 24 
Townsville, Queensland, 11. 122. 
12:4 

Tribulation, Capo, II. 123 
TtipuHelei, New Qninoa, L 2jyi 
Turuttgaiii, Cajie, New 2%lnud, 
11.^ 

TyersTViUko, Gippaluiid,. Beauty 
fof. III. 266 i the mission 
station, 266 


U 

• 

TflvAstonc, Tasmania, Timb^ 
*'rr3|cof, IV. sL ^ 

Upper Macquarie Uiver, ^hw 
South Woles, II. 78 ^9 


Van Diemen’s Land, Discovery 
of, n. 2; re-visited, 10, 11^ 
(’uplniu Cooks second visit, 
11 • 

Victor Harbour, South Aua- 

tr:j,liu, 11. 164 

Victoria, Lake, Giiipslaud, III. 
269; the fishery, 260 

Victoriii, Mull lit. New South 
Walo'., 11. 39, 47 

Vi<6.onii, Tasniauiu, I. 158 

Victoria, Western District of, 
11. 22H— 215 , routes to, from 
IMolhoiiriie, 11.228, 229: I’ani- 
diseiuid l<Mon, 228; tho Sierra 
halite, 229, 230 ; iiionntntu 
souioiuIh, 231) a maKniticent 
out look, 2;X), 2^11 ; the “Atln^i.s 
of tilt! West,” 2:41, 242; Mount 
Niiiiier and tlu* vtdi’uuic envo*,, 
23.3. 2;J4 ; ciunt potutocs, 244 ; 
Mould I'jc<;Ios, 2JI ;tlM*ouvosof 
the l.iuulitti, 2,34; Uitimliou 
cdneiitional estahlishnieuts, 
2.i4) 235 , tlio hnsh-jutt^itpin, 
2.35 ; Tlih magpic-lurk, 215 ; a 
warhliiof robni, 235 ; Aihiiu 
Lindsoy Gor<k^ii, the suidde 
]KK't, 245, 239; the Whunois 
Fails, 235—2:48 ; B^idruth, 236 ; 
a tuiiiplo of the voda, 2:48 ; the 
M i(f retta Cascades, 238 ; the 
mirage, 2:49 ; a inuntcir's Pora.- 
disH, 2:MJ; Major MiichelL 
239, 246 ; in the heart or 

Australia Felix, 2:i9 ; over 
tlie Downs of Iramoo, 249, 
240 ; the Heuty family, 210, 
242, 224; an enormous "sta- 
tion,” 242 ; the hiird Of 
Mnmdal, 24:4 ; a market 
scone, 2-4.3, 244 

Viti Lovii, Fiji, I. 116, 119, 

i:46 

Vunavuvundiii, Fiji, 1. 128 


W 

Witfga Wnggo, New South 
Wales, 11. 158, 193, 194 « 

Wahgunyab, Victoria, II. 15o, 
15l 


Waiho Biver, New Zealand, 11. 
lU • 

Waikato Biver, New Zealand, I. 
90. II. <44 

Waikottoiti Bay, New Zoohind, 
II. 142 « 

Waimukuriri Biver, New Zea- 
land, 11. 60-662 

Walmate, New Zealand, II. 
144 

Waiotapn Valley, New Zealaiuii 
1.100 

Waircnl, New Zealand, I. 90, 94, 
95 : a desolated region, 95 
Wuitaki Biver, Now Zealai||l, II. 

'Wakatipn, Luke, New 2^1and, 
ni. 242 : facilities of anmiach 
to. 242, 24.3; Blliow, 243; in- 
accessihlo )>Gftut.y, 243 ; a New 
• Zealand Punjauh, 243 ; the 
Matiiara VaMey, 24,3 ; the 
“ Kcniarknhlos,” 244, 246—248 { 
Kingsto#, 244; Kingst^Jiii to 
^ Quctiustowii, 244, 245 ; the 
A Devil's Stiiircihe, 24^: ^ 

m Maori leg#ad«245 ; form and 
diiueiisions, 24.5 ; curiositfes 
of nonienclat.ure, 2l&, 846 ; 
Ben Lomond, ' 246 ; the 
Kawarau Falls, 248; lake 
luystcries, 2 18; the “ter- 
race ” forinatiou.* 248 — 250 ; 
the Sliothvor Biver, 24.9, 250 ; 
the gold industry, :U0 ; to 
the Bead of the Lake, 250; 
Mount £iims^w,%5l ; glaciers 
to conquer, 251 : greenstone, 
251 ; alHuont streams, 251 ; 
'iuloch verauis Glenorcby, 
ni^i52 ; what the critics say, 
2^)2, 25:1 ; flip Jakes and 'the 
West Coast Sounds, 253 p a 
look hack, 2^ ; d^uiy pf, IV. 
7, 9 

Walchtt, New South Wales, II. 
212 

Wallaroo, South Australia. (See 
Oopfier) 

Wrillington. Victoria, TI. 51 
Wallis’s Creek, New South 
Wales, I. 304, 3o6. 307 
Wauokn. Luke, New Zealand, 
IV. 2, :l, 7, 0 

Wanganni, New Zt^aland, IT. 
175; charms of, IV. l.'JO, 131 ; 
a colony of natives, 1.31; the 
Itiitlaud stoekode, 131 ; foun- 
ders of, M) 

Wungarratta, Victoria, 11. 151, 
191 

Waiinoii Biver, Victoria, II. 
237—2:19 

Waratah, Tn-praania, IV. 8.3, 84 ; 
nFu iiomeiial progress of, 84 ; 
the tin industry, 84-8.9 
Waireulieip, Mou^, Victoria, 1. 
219 

WnmiiiiiihooL Victoria, III. 86 , 
pigs uiid iHitatoes, 86; tho 
clic€*so industry, 87; the har- 
bour. 87 ; tho Hopkins Biver, 
87 ; Shelly Beach, b7, 83 ; 
Tower Hill. 88; Woodford - 
a replica, 88 ; the loss of the 
L'M-k /ir(i88, 89 
Warwick, Queensland, III. 231 
Waterfalls, Anstrolfaii, Gbeneral 
Chiiructer of, IL 42, 494' . 
Wellington FuHb, Tasmania, I. 
158 

WelHiigton, Lake. Gippslaud, 
Area of, III. 2^’0; bird is- 
lnnds,260; McLellou'# SbvBits, 
230 

Wellington, Mount, Tasmauia, 
I. llO, 143, 144, 155<-18B 
Welliii^oii, New South Wales, 
Flsst Settlement of, HI. 305 ; 
the Victoria Brid^. 905 ; tlu^ 
caves, 966 ; leotpiluts of past 
ages, .306^ 

Wclliugtou, New Zealand, 
FoaDdaGonof,II.169- ’I71,1V. 


30/ 


40 ; established os the CApitat, 

XL 171; huildiiig& tvood. 

171 ; Lambton muff : # 
city of terraces, iK: Te Aro 
Flat, 172 ; aristocratic Tboni- 
don, 17^ the Homan Catholic 
Oathedml, 172; the Museum 
and Maori House, 17^ Hutt, • 
172; McNftbb's <3ar4^B, 272; 
Hutt Valley, IPJ; Sibei'ia,^© 
winds' rendezvous, 173; the 
Wairai>a Plain, 173, 174; the 
Muuawatu Kail way, 174; thh 
view from Paiknkariki, 174, 
175; a notable convert, 175; 
compared with Christchurob, 
III. 19 

Wellington Bange, TAuuiuiia, 

I. LW, 1<J5 « 

. WeiitwoHh Falls, New South 
* aWidea, II. 79 . 

Weiitworth, New South #Wia^, 

II. 30, 162 

West Coast Smiudn, The, New 
Zealand, <ieuerul Character of, 

II. 250; depth of, 250,^54; < 

giant mdintains and beouhless 
sliorcM, 250, 251 ; an exquisite 
flora, 251, 252 ; animal lute of, 
252; Pi^pservation Inlet. 254; 
good for anglers, 254; Musky 
Sound, 255; indigenous spin- 
ach, 255; a lonely prostrac- 
t6ir,#25.5 ; Doubtful Sound, 

4 ; CkLswell Sound, 257, 

2o8; George Sound, 258, 250; 
Milfori Sound, 269; a feast 
of beauty, 260, 2fil ; Jlowen* 
Fall, 260, 261 ; n magullicent i 
contrast, 261; “tho City,S 
261 

yientavu AustinJia, Discov ery ^ 
of, HI. 38 ; a parent provincSr 
38 ; foundatiriu of tlic colony, 

98, 39 : Captain Stirling, 39 ; 
.early diflicullies, 39, 40; the 4 
convict system, 40'^2; the 
Jubilee, 42; the first milway, 

42. discovery of Kiniborlrty,* 
42fM5‘ ^e Perth Bxnihitioii, 
42; railways and tho IftmL 
gniUt system, 42 ; the “ lamr 
fover," -42, 4:1 ; the gold rn^h 
to Kimhorley, h’l ; a nebulous 
Government, 43 ; cxploraUon, 
4:4— 4,5; Perth and it. s 'ITihii 
H all, 45; luomlity of, 152, 

174 ; tho drink curse, 152, 
LW; “Wrikiiiism,' 153; th^ 
a>>origiiief%^54 ; tho northern 
mid southern savage, 154, 155 ; 
native superstitious, 155 ; 
o))OssuDi hunting, 1^5, 156, 
the “ lurils ” and t]^ir slaves, 

IM ; marriage laws, 156 ; u 
“ coiToKirrce, ’’ 1.56 — 158 ; 

iihonginal music. 15K ; the 
iialives ns sci'vauts, J58, 159; 
the licst climate in the world, 
1.59; the soil and its fiuits, 
159, 160 ; mineral wealth, 160, 

161 ; the pearl shell mid beclie- 
de-mer industries, lUl ; animal 
life, 161—166 

Western District of Victoria. 
uS«c' Victoria, Western District 
of) 

West Island, New GninCii, 1. 

225 

Westland, New Zoalaxid, IL - 
64 ^ 

West MaitMud, Now South 
Wales. I. .104, 306, 307 

Whak'ireworowa, Geysers and 
Mud-springs of, New Zealand, 

I 94,95 

WUd Cat, The, TI. 88, 89 

William, Mount, Victoria, It. 

229 

Wjlliatns, Biver, New South 
Wales, I. 802 

Wniiamstowif, Melbourne, ]U 
60, 6.1, 71 ^ 

Wilson's Promontory* n. 17 
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Now ZenlAiX}, II 
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WiudHOv^en &mih Wales* ITI 
aiii flM oldest tdinroli m 

Austjntliaiii.Stl2 

Wodouga, ^totona, XI Itei, 

m % 

Wollongong Nevv b mtii VisUw. 
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th^eh, JIM, liiotuise ot pio 
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2^ 4 the hasAic^ dit- 


J20,e%port$,im 
Woodbrulge, Ta^fuiA, IV *16 
Woolonibi lyEoititeina, New 
Aoutb 'Wales, X SOii 
Woolomld, New Soutli Wales, 
X 

Wxndliiani, Westwn Austrslia, 
IV 27-t * an IndAt of a^iiiso- 
tion (1), J74, 275 


Tamba> Chieeaslssid. Zl< 27 

Tttirgtille, Meibom ue,l 72 
Tarmwop^ Victor! i, XI 151 
Titsawiur Itilande. Fill, I 19 
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ABtRoMUEMd- Bythnlde W. U.a%lngMOB. . 


■antodttA* 




SrSli 


^ 5 S.L'S 2 riSl«fl!^^ 

Wtunm Ontpau By PtoAaaor WrlghuiMw f 

RdooMoHR ByProAatorWilgliteAL 

By S. R. Muftino <» 


••’SBSStfo^ss^ ar’^sswasss 

ATnnwW^nZk^ WhAyplttuttratlona. 
idM ViAMor <«bo KdW)« ByBM<;j.B.^wtiein. 

ByM. A.»iyftei4IUL • 
ByJ.H.Andnn(M.1il.A. 

By the Hon. John CeWor. Oodt 
BV WiB R lMRdM O A—llW WubUtc Ab R oAI. ByGuMnimeS. 

«««< 

■SSt K£{-^"<^AV%% 2 !S» ' 

OpHoga By <^n*Tl»u and Hanghnn* 

“■isatfvrass^s^ - 
« 5 !J 5 S!S 5 SJ 5 Kf«.?^ 


I and Wodu 

yn EpMial Rngrevingn 
r Mb 


A Bnemd rf 


Genemil XJbnuw 

iSSrwSiZS 


By T. J. Metyainarn. ^Ul>« 


Ronli df ARbordiBldn* Bor ChOdren of ftom Sgvm Yenri of 

Agn 10 bewMBy. By eu Utd VelunteeA 

'^^zjssrsssssT’jgn^ ■* 

» x«ondnteAloai la tRo VRlilod Motod oad 

*nSStSUESr^nf l?PaSU^ aSlSiSrTeinple. BertBlSr 

»”«d»sit« 5 sa» « 5 ar 

a ii j( i |i| iMl .a a —w w . A» ** 0.1* tf 

■****”* ar a- % 


Casu/t dtVgrnPam^B Lm(x^ /Mur,A^ V^rk 



r 


Cassell ^ Cofftpany’s Classified Prii^e Ufst 


* Thm Howtli S •«tMni ttmlltrAy. It> i'lMvagfit fScrvkss, Ro'linjf 
btock. Locoin'Ki/ea, Or^piencs, h.xproM ^fiaeii^ By xlia 
Author 0t Urtiirt v luiU«^ ** Wuh Tbreo Plxtoo, 

OhaUiftm ana if* 

a. yiss^ater tforvkes, KolhniT otock Locoiiu>tl|in», (frarttenl*. «n<l 
KxprotkSipoed*. BythoAuUMrof '* Uiltnh KMl^yw** W<ch IHAto*. 

•^WTc^KSf A 

Mntnrn** Wi^Onr Wnricnra uy Koto R Loveiu lUustrntod, 

arwAkno* Mm IntenanoUoa tn Vhm flCwdy By 

n Ar^ur bvmons. 

TbM Cntlaad «r •hniMaynsrnt By r. Co*aby. juuatratod. 

•Un, Sn^rn, and tan ana. By K. j. Comewoli^jono^ 
JUattrMo^. C*eajt ^ 

^*]ia Uniwtal Tok^phlC Phrase Book. 2?es* 0Hi*V‘a^M 

A Vjpnannnr dnr tlM lUttln Oann. Yearly 
Vnluuie. liMU-dR. 

Nnw VnMamante An tatendupUna tn thn. 

^JS?SE?JS!5!!af^*~- 'Pranslatod from the Frendi by | 

Aktmray In la a dp By Horace l!at<ii>n^on I^tistraked. 

ssjsf sss? 

*iHa vainae Tbni Stofom and Aftnr« By a. B*. comteli. 


* TKOnMieai. MAMVSuJI {IdostrateA 

Tto Bl^entp pi PreottoPl I jprewiaB fur Cadinatmakere 

•IKoSSt^^SrnwinB. I l>»wfny fot Briakleyen. 

Vrawloy for Seoaemaeoas. f dofeblc Btonewofk. 

Aans^'n Bfatr Oolnamd* Matural lllntnry^ Wan 

^ ahnntPi Constsuiiflr ot re bokjocn. blae^aahyjt in. Mounted 
on rollers and varnuJied Lach. ^ 

and Onnuanm Objncta 

By W. E bparkoh »te». C If^ gHt. 

Mow to dttmdn ftrnar Mndnln, Gonamoa OMneta, and 
canto of Graaaanat. A Pni«*c«I Mauu-r* By W. E. bpsrkes. 

?TI!S 3 S 5 . 5 !Sa-K 2 . mS??. /SSSKS^*"*^ 

Mom^l^tnj y j toiy r Valattac. With Eight Coloured Plates, 

doptaPBiatlaWrAGoarnnoSi STwoVola. Each. 

. BBarlbnroaab Aiitamntto XaQuuplna 

TIdnn aad «dal Oarmato* By Galbraith lUid Haughton 

•OHOOI. GOMMDBMTAIIXBAi Edited by Bishop Ellkott. 
^neua. (is. dd.) Bomana.* (as. Cd } 

Boodus. (aa.| Qpriniuiana I. and IZ. Co ) 

^vinous, (o.) Saiatlane, Spbeelane, and 

Woitabera. (•« dd ) ^ FhUipplaae (a* ) 

<* <♦ OdloM&uB, Tkflsnalomaaa 

t- B e ICatthew. (is. 6d.) Tivue, pISSMooui^ebreWet 

it. Iwk. <f^ ) ^ , and James (i«.^ _ . 

Be Luke, (IS <kf) Peiten Jude, aad John (js.) 

8E Jokm. (3s. ed.i The Aerdallon. (3s > 

Tbe A^i ot tke Apoetlea Aa Zntrodootlcm to the BTow 
^ Teetament. (ss.«d.} 

Tm WGMAWG WOlUnSM. 

New end Orlglnnl Voluttieip by Popular Authors With Portraits. la 
Boren Vols . each eontatntng 3 works doth, gilt edges Hath V’oL 
•et Each work can ihto lie had separately. (Jrr xa) 


Tito Omttngy Bstonoo Gorlon. Edited by Sir Henry £. Rokoq, 
D C.U., F.R. 9 . Crown 8*0* Each CSoe Faraday, 5s. 

^ (^t Lise ^ au Vetmitm M Sru mf^UtrnHm J 

smrGAnoitAiM 


Oaumoll*# Xnj 


onllBli J^Uonnijr. 
words end PitraioL C* 


'• Oivtog DednlHons of morp 


hduion, ss.) 

Cnnnoll'o Mow BfonmcMonl OlcUonsurF- Containing 
Mninolrs of the Most Eniiuent Mon and Wovoo of ell Ago* and 
Countries. Ckeafi BdMsK 

ToMmlenl Btonuntor* Cmho 1 I*o Mow. An entirely New 
tyclopndla Of Technical Education* with Coloured Plates and 
biigrnviiurs. Complete in Six Volumes. Each. 

Rout* A Means of loacolng French and Subsutuie for Convetsetion in 
that Language, 

S fOfmmA GtdlreaBliiJl* By Frank O. GrosswelL 
USA. ^ cWibraich and Haitghseti. Cldth. 
tiPtf BAblop. By Celbrolth end Huughtsa. 

U gy Oaibrahh and Hauuticon. Cloth. 

siajsj^*aas®E* 

Oetmm'BneUshondEiidjish-Geiwaa cSoAfAfiefn An</>eorM«f|,jai} 
GotoWj Byrrot A H Church and antars^ 


^”*“******^ ^ 

aCtHiwtry. (<*» 

^OOMlOU^^SiSStfilOtiOMMrF. 


, EGiIona. Bluslrated throughout 


VBp B’pfBteblo World. 


G RBSXB.VA MGWI.AR MMRARW GfT #BG«tGM» 

Capli'e harden. By P.Hcn Tnomeyctoft Fowler. 

'a'lAy ^ uttrdl. By & W. iloruung, 

Loredt^ By e, Wtckham. ^ 

The Klepaaicda Blotw By John lUeuiu^ile-durton 
A l* 4 fee tamia la hiuid. By Hatl>ert EoutiKotk 

Tim White Shield. By UortraHi Muford. 

A FxWon jpglaoasa. By Msiur Arthur Griffiths. ^ 

Tne Xdinlrnbie Lady wddy PaIU*. By Frank Barrett 

Komaapo Pi Zmatunt, By 

Pom^n^rravels, By Prank |E Stoukton. ... . 

'X UP Reputation of Geortfe Saxon. Uv MiwAy Rebsrts. t. 
The Light e ot SyuaeoTk By Lilisn lurner. 

Xa. A Love Story By Q Ilhistrated i 

A Ki'tx’n Rusear. fly Herbert Cuniptoii ^ ^ 

ZdovtnliaBe aha Tarodiea. Short btx’ies, Sketches, <Src , by 
Barry PaJn. 0 

The Zdctle ttqulr^ Bv Mrs. Henry tie I n Priiture. 

SerO|^he filayer.f% Ronunce of Rvuttotul Afnci. By 1 awrenco 

Into^tj^lSfoknOwni A RamMlceoVScnlh Ainca By Lawr«ii(.e 
Fletchsr. ^ 

Kouut JDaecdatlon. An Austmtlan RAuance By W Carlton Diwe 
The AwkiArd ttgoa^. a^d. other Ulator Btoilee. . By 
Sh in F. Jmlloclc. A ^ • / \ 

TAe Aveivgfe of Blopth BIO Maclareo Lobinn ' 

Tpe iMtUfti df RuAjIhs H»v Uy A. Louan 1 >01 )e • a 
e TlelCaa tn BlaoiL llyvSttmlcy Wr-yinan Illustrated. 

JPaUletf Staflbrd. A Novel. ^ Anthuny ilo|io. 

^Fhe Ifedtcina Latly. By I.. 1 . Mendo , 

# fLa Beilo,’^ and otkeira. By L4terton Castle « 

d Fourteen to One, &c. By hlUaboth Stuart FSr p< 

WxmtmrtOM* Watas c Worts by) pjln/ar fithitoft, 1 aril 

Xntd tro^ h ^J^ ^X th. A Plain 1 ale of Strange Ilapprni ig« un the 

VRh |^^wt|raablh GItp. (Vr jr/io 6k) 

Th* BtokhUina of kdl GarrioRton. By L. 1. MpmIo 


rntaf* atta hnfetfc d fiiftfum 

beveaaaB* kcobavt Louie V 


By 1> H. J‘arr> lUtistiaied. 


* C^iff a QwpUior, UmUtS, JMfs^* SfBl, ImStmt PSrht MMoitmt. 

, • » ■ « t , 


GtevoaeOB* kebbovt Louie (Works by). Pa/^ulor J dr/UH 
k at h < see afs*' cd and 6s ) 

WugrGotomoa'ellKiaoe,. Dyll. PUIerlliggMrd Itld ( ) 
'Rrltieh Rattloe ou Laud and BolL Cheap Jsdtttoti, in 
tour Vols. With about tiuo Lngras mgs halh 
dOlaiBOO fPr AU. Ldiied by l>r Koh>rt Brown M A . F.I S Ac 
Cheap With over t,70 1 Illustrations Five Vols. Each 

Familiar Gardon Flowore. fatuiar Bdfion in Five ^Ms 
1 uity Coloured Plattss in each V'ol Cloth gilt. Fach 

Familiar wild Fiowora. uy r. Huime, f.l.s , j &.a r»pu~ 
taelddwn lit i lie \ oU. With 4 C ulo troi Piatos in each VoL bach. 
WorrF CMrle or Souiand. By K 'I. Monde lihtbtt.ited 
AtoOto Rex'* By 11 irnid Avery Withal’ arts 

A World Roaoatti Uso Waterof or, BBormmn'e Lsutd* 

1 J> Rev Ocrird W Jkmtku ' 

A Rsdo te Rhisra. U> Fred Burnaby PCetuFdihoM lltustr ited 

LocomotSvo BUffitoOf Tbo Biography of a> By Henry 
1 mb lUuxtraitd. 

Idlseraltea^ Booaye la. By Six oxfird Mm 
Mayle at Romo. By J'ruf llottinau. Fully llltisinVed 

Gomo Loyoadaiy Xmadmarlw of Afriua. By Mrs 

1 rank Fvaiu. 

Old and Now Toetamoato, Plata Zatrodnetlons to 
tlso Rooleo Of tao« Knprmt'.d troni Hiahop LUlcoUs Bible 
Commentary In 1 wo X’oltimos 1 ai h 
Vlio Barly OiurB of Ohrletlauitr. l>y the Vt ry Ktv Hean 
Farrar, U.L>., F.K S. Chta^p Laiftan. {Ste 70. 6d , 15s, 04^., 
43s.) 

TLo Llfo of Ghtiot. By the Veiy Re\. Dean Farrar. D D , F R.& 
With tcFunpagu i'Unos CNap hdUton, Cl >tli gilt, (Xi//i'rtar 
/ dthan,.e/ofh giift jfi/r m(yrr, js td .See ai\c 7^. 6a., lus. 6d., axs., 
su , And sas.) 

,Flto Llfo aad Work isf St. Paul. By the Veiy Rev Deaf. 
Parrir. D.D, F.K .s Cheap Lditien Widi 16 I ulbpage Plates. 
Cl ith gilc. ( Vrr a/t > 7s 6d.. xns 6d., 15s., exs., s 4 S , 4es.) 
CHoantUffiO after Marvoet. Oy the Rev lahn R. Vernon, M.A. 

Story Poomo for wouas aaa Old. Edited by E liavenport 
C FrfiAvn. 

Bhaftostawry, WLAk^ Thm Bovoath Bari oL The Life 
UadWorkOL B> r dwlu lludder lUustrAterl. cHemp hdUean. 
Tko Ladloo’ Pbyelolan By A Fhysldria. CAre^ Mdutsn 
BooUoek Ruttomioa, Motbe, and otlior By 

A. W/Kappelf P.E b., and U Jiginunt Kiit>y, With CclomraPlates, 
Tko Oauraatioa Biannnl. Edited amt Issued by the Netloiul 
carnal urn ami hcotee boclety (Smutlieru Se(,tion}. iVem A( ifiott. 
ArtloUo Anatomy. By Prof. ^ Duval, c w BditiaA 
ThoBaylfoli School of PalaUB|r. Cfuafi idtttan. ^ 
Bnoktushamohiro skotokoiL By E. b. Kosi.oe. With liiuw 
tntionh to 11. k Hlotnner. Cluth. 

mvthrmw dm Woro'o PaMSf* a Seim hdited by John Dennis, 

Sbakoporoi Tko LdOpiGA with about 400 lUustrations. 
Cloth, (/f/injjr 5 s. ys- M ) ^ ^ . 

Pp prto and P a l mas, GeuumU^ Comptoto Rook oL 

Cheap Affg«aw. Mvkh evor gso Iliu itratloiis aoth, 1 

PoitttryvMMpor, Tko PracMcaL By Eewh Wrtg r With 
Numeroua Woodcuts _ 

Room FOR WOtTNO PBOPliB. 

Tom «MI ^dtoji. Two FoplIAi Falrioo, aad a Tom 

Tbo^nooa’a Goai^k fly Ceoige MaovlUe Fena. 
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4Slis^ ^ Comj^y» ClassifiaA JPnei 


A Tal« ot titm $1 ^ Tm^ 
KtHrigTsTBUfa.-^ Ametloim Uf«. By 

2SW Mt'Of •ohdki. By A. I.^nteb lUttttnited. 

Vk« JUmbmIB* of iBVMitlOBf Vfgnettes fnom the Annals nt 
Indu^ sHd Bcionce. , * 

Bt bV UM AMbUf «Od bUMV BlUteBi* %ly th« 

feey. F. I-angprlda^M-T^ “ - 

AuntBtS^^ lUu^atsd. 


„ - Aew fiditioH. Nat. 

By ijpBgls 'BMwna, 3am BynwndS aad 


AuntBtliaL lUustratsd. 

AsUMurs. Complem In On* Vol 


k StaSic^ MtaMncv 
^ Witoon, and C. l« Mi 


.. With 9on Ordinal 
ine VoU 

origi^ Illutf^tioM. 
Sb«ila.’*lttb«l 


— ntwon* ana i« maxsaux. tUustfaleS. ^ 

Tb* SontpaBMM* ContainiBr Mvwal hundred Scrip* 

ture Stones in Pictures. ■ Boards. {Atso %n,Hotht js.) 

Cloth. (AU* m eMf^ bttmiiAi 

Jl tliraufflKitm . 

[hh BulTpaa IBustflstfons. • 
■W Bvr nwn«. ■eeuros^ ewnd Fifty- Clmiiiiing nummm 
iorles by popular Authors. ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

Fm. ^ TTMUttsy forla« I4ttlb*Oa*«, liHl^tratedi, 
[bromthout Cloth gilt. VearlyV^me. (5St a/x»\ Od.) 

OnMo*. Cmmmm*u Maw Flaa-lvt 

~ up«iards of »oo Otl|irin*l llluatFations by Wdher Fagot. 

- ^Adso^s^^ ^ ft 

BoHMOtta OftBgall*g. lllitttrated. CleoR 

i ^ \Atto tM tiinH, brueiie^d*arttSt dHt edttes, 
J^Tbai.oft4o%Brtcmoaftii«Spn^O0abitaLftllway. its 
T Passenger Serrlce», KoUing^ Stock, lutcomotlyetii Gfadieau, and 

' BspreaS^eds. With T-^ ^ ^ 

Wftlnflelda 



id upwacds, a» \ . , 


(Th^arords cMdy, 

be obtained iv sheets oon.. 
ouantlHesol one doaen'and 

“sa ■' 




^ tH ‘* Duhd J[}amum " fwim /As Ain m T^me ntd Otf 

_.i»»5!35t . . _ ^ 

a/ss Id. ormPna.) 

^ ..j ...of. HuiumeL 

Prof. Gfeemsood. F.CS.. dec. „ B . 

By Watecr wT May, K.I. Wittt Sbcteen 

WftViai^iiOoim' Fftlattay Bvftle. By’ R* K L«(tci with 
_ Coiourad Plates. _ . 

_ _ Tyienty* 

With Shcteeii Original 



^•EStJ 


1-elich. 

^ By Vlorence Lewis. 


Ih MOat tMil. ,, By Maud Mftel. l^th 

BSUoflMWI. 

praaohad^td 


Blustrated. I A/m in eiath, sUt $diivs, Ss. J 
Bunivsnr’g Iteveta, Ckea^ HdUwn. With Eightyeight Engrav- 
. .^>ngs by Morten. Crown 4to. cloth. {Ais» tn doth, jfW tAge:t, es.) 
IdtjM FoUu (Nmw and Enlakgbd Sbrius). Hair-Yeariy 


by Goldsmith. 


Vols. 

Pictures printed In Colour. 


With SU FuO'page Coloured Plates and numerous other 
■ Coloured boards, fjfsr oAra 5 s.) 

FOFmkftB BOOBCB FOB VOYTMO FBOFU 

(>own 8 vo, with Eight I'ull-page Illuitratlmu. Qothgllt. 

~ F* By I... T. Meade. lUustratsMRhb 

By L. T. Meade. Illustrated 

^ ^ ^ Olil. By L. T. MeadA llluetraWHl. 

t A Wbald of Olrlni ikfttQrF of ft selioola By L. T. MeaUa. 
i FalftAA Bnftutifttl. A Story for Girls. By L. T. Meade. 


By L. T. Meade. lUu 

5y Sarah Pitt lUuatrateA 


A Story of the Soudan War. By 


lTlM j_W lstt# Houne mt laeb O01 

Tba ■ahttF'D Oommftnd 1 A Story for Oirla. By Maggie 

byiningtoii. I llust rated. Cheap HdUicn. 

1.0111 oimoM Wbilo JUMeojaa i A Boy's AAosnlwros 
_ on ttao Uvpor Oonjgo. By D.tvid Ker. 

For Forlupio nnd Olory. 

Lewis Hough. 

^Folim m I.oftdor"| or, Vh» Boys of Toanplotoiu 

^ By TalbotBaines Reed. 

For Olory and Boaown. By D. II. parry. Whh S Full-page 

Illustrations. 

Wltb Olftynoro and Bayonot. By Col. Percy Groyes. 

Illustrated. 

Fivo Stars la a Alttlo Fool. By Edith Carrlngtoa Illustrated. 

htioha marked thus f <»»* aljo be haJ in stepertor bindifW'S, etttru 
doth g%U, gilt edgex, jr. tath. 


Tbo Story of Africa luUI Its Xscplorors. By i 

Brown, P.L.S. lUustntod. In Pour Vols. Cheap A'tnWi 
(.Wa^fs 78. ed.) ^ 

BIMo Oocniasntary for Xnslislb B« ^ 

Embracing tlie OlU and Nbw THSI'amUNTS, 


Dr. Robert 
Each. 


i/6 


SIS^ 

Each. 

Bolldday World. 

« a Buitdiiw Trades. Half-yeariy 
^Wonc. The llhistrnted Journal 
Seriet. Half- Yearly VoK Ent 


y^cil^ Each. JVrsetyHT <^r<r a/xe ars.. ii?7 

Ihe New Pructical Journal on Bmidlttf and 
' volumes. Each. ^ 

for Mechanics. ATew and Enlarged 
Eiich. 



3 /- 


With about 400 Orlgbuil Jlhisiratlons 
See also os. ) 

jkdoite Old and Boer. 

Jllustrations. Cheap h'ddien, 

/ WondjBf Woadsrs, Tbs. 

VoUf Each. 

Wfttu and OIocIk MalilaSi 


Complete In Two Vols. By Edward Walford. 
Igbial Jlhisirations Cheap BdUioH, Eacli. 


In Six Vols. Contalitltig about i,aDo 
Each. (.Varo/faps.) 

Illustrated. Cheap Bditictt. In Two 


theHritlvh l^oleclcal Institute 

oafiOo 


By D. Glasgow, Vice-President of 

la Toiefiao Fabrtea By T. R. Ashenhura. Widi 
' and nutnaroua other Illustratlcuts. 

WooUsa and Worstod. By W. s. B. McLaren. * .y 
“ “ A^os and ItevtMd Bddiefc 

By.ElHs A. 


. s'sfissssTsaiss'Sf 

Coinjitote In^e Vol, {See also «s. M, ) 

Dratrlay for Maohlwlsts aad 

DavldKon. W^ ovof aoo lUustntlons. 

~il4^STBAVBI> BOaBB FOB VOOMO FBOFUb^ 

““ By Walter Crene. WWi 

With 


.*dRrsast» A Masque of Flowers. 
Kigw in CoiQum 


40 pagw ID Coioiin& 

VdtU^olkS. Half-Yearly Vols. Neip and Butargad Serias. 

Six FuU*page Coloured Plates and numerous otlier Pictures printed 
lu Colour. Cloth gUt, gilt edgos. kS^alse— ‘ 


BBtfOA«tONAlw 


as>* dd.) 


SastaaA From the Landing of Julius Besar to 
>. By H. O. AuMOtn-Fossi'KK. M.P lUmnrated. 
laafMr«f Gooltdcy. Wl^ about 9.009 Recipes 






'viSeiu*^yA‘i^ A^Sr.^^RhBmstwi^is by Ham 3 

fd. WldttPuU-pig« llluahr* imis. 

T. Qamen>CoucbrWonfe% VBlform Xdlttsft SL ; 


^eadJUfia*is Aoo^ | ^ejBlunJPsylUena. 


Pile 


pDxy of) 


TE0 Antonlnhing _ 

< Troy Towsi. 

Waadmniur Hosth. 

“ issII'B IBUhudaf. 

about TooSjrigmai Ulustretlona, iAIaoYi 

“ Omsatry. Cheap Edition, 

Thre^ Double Vola 

' ^ 

Bduiam In Two 

Orass- 


fiduatrated. 

BeStess ‘ 


T^SSf* ” 

disotSbffSStSy. 

Tth s.aao OHgliiai SU.^. 
&fll^b|^Jg, 0«M« Couch.) 

^ of tiu> Flsay 0fOBS»'*°By S. w'alkey. With 6 Ftill- 
puge IMuttrations. « s 

TIiOBotIta AMMa OlllMito. By W. C. Scholti; MJX 
Tfto Sdstesrasr M laottsvs aad Its Bshoos of Fassiwis 

FootOtftSML By Thouias Archer. JUuhtrated. 

Thm Bosao Ufo of ttoo Aaeloat Orooks. Translated from 
the Gennao of Prof. H. Bllunner by Alice Zlmmem. IDustrated. 
Cheap AditUet, • 

To thio Troatfti By R. D. Cfaetwode. With Four Ptates. 

Bojroad tlio Bluo BRoastaaiss- Illustrated. By L. T. Memle. 
XatfastMl Froodoan • A Study in Pohtlca. By B. R, Wise. dT 
~ aas aiaswalp AComjHIatton of Tlbles and Rules for the Uiwiu 
of Local Authorities, By Charles P. C^on, M.lnst.CE., M.R.f .A. ^ 




Blrte< 


Is' BoStSfl BilBBr aad BSi^oHortlas- ByR.Kearton, 

,2.S. With n(!^oured Plates of Eggs. Piftii Thousand, 
lora Sftot OilBB. By W. W Creenv. Illustrated. 


By Pre£ H. Morley. 
“ By Junn 


e» t«a-ssA| lfaj^ g 

Modioal aad OUatoal Maat 

dena of Medicluo. A last pot^ 

7s. 6d., A 6d., 9S., and ten. ed.) 

BakllBS OoottaoBs aad Forosts. 

Lefevre. 

By Hte Rt. Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 

— With dfS musiratfcuia. 


Vote. 1. to XI. Eatih. 

C. McVall, M.D. • 

.. for Practitioners end 8tu- 

^tt /tree «ri m/plitatton. \Also at 

L ^ Shaw* 


fSKSifSXST' 

CydupadU in One Voiunie. 

MlsteA Far^y I MisUfs aad Wool 

Thompsoa7F.K.S. (Centur^Sqience Sonea.) 


, ByPruCSUvanusP. 


Extra crown ero, cloth. Bach. 

By Mrs. Henry Bhrehenougb. 

— Hornuna 



SomoForssBS ValOMnrA By^ .. 

Tlso BoSaor's mro. Bvm Hockiiffe. 
astadt- W Max Pemberton. 

PBy E. W. Hortiung. 

/By Frank Stoekton, 

itiy s a Caytala Bssa*J 

lo^sUslSEs^*) J* a 

tor.of, Ifonsiiatirasw 
borU 

lition in January, 

By Robert Loi^ StevsiUKin. 

i Fitaosss oa^FIratA By Robert Macbray. 
bybarahrat. a 

rrollHUa Oourt- By Frances Heath 

“iaiKffjsstia* • 

.. ■ "'- ' f 

CMStii JMgaid HUU Lm%ddm; Paris, Mw "< 

. M a . ' ' 'a 
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Cassell ^ Compan/s Clarified Prm XASt. 


#A 4 v«nta]rM la CViitlcUoa. Conslttfac of Artiel«» contributed to . 
(he > taJber. By A. T. giSer Couch. j 

W la S 4 fi» at Moat* BjiVt. Keiutan, F.Z.a. Profile^ lUufttnitod. 

•*“ KnmlfJOiAm *ha_ a Hist >ry Ibt the People. By the 
^ Vifry Rev i u M. SPUN- R. D.U. Open of Glo^ertoe. llhisrfsted. 

^ (.omuiote in Four Vols. Badi. 

Xltfht Vaan Vtrmibla la 
Vamoa* By R.!* St<.veuiioa 

VHa CouatriMaftlha World. «!Bjr Dr. R<dart Brown, F.L.S. 
JJJusifrtted. Hdttim. VoK I. to V. Each. „ 

*«mdlttoaA. By C. E. 

Eyre. I odd. Illustrated. 

^*^** 1 ^'* Ottlda toSnropOy ISM. Sin sibystla. 

FAOcor^ Kow Soala^^^Whh Preface by Sir W. a Per- 
* ceval, IC.C.M.G., AceiK-G«neral for New Zealand. lllaetr.-ite£ i 
Oasa^ro VaMMt Portrait OaUarv. Coatal..lnR >40 
PurF^te of cOleoratad Man and Wo.jia.i of tfia Day. With brief 
memoirs and racaimitt autogprapha In Une VoL 
Oaoooll’o Mfw World of Wit aad Manoar. With New 
Pictures and New 1 eat. In Two Vob. luich. i 

Woivwroal, OaoooU’o. By * 

o l.iiceia llerlca,ia \Filh <a Cdonrod Piatd,. and other lilustraticna 

, Sfatarml jautUnvu. OaoooU’o, ebitad by Ao(. P. Martin 
Ikmcan, M.D..F.K.S. la Thrf.j Double Vola. Each. Ulintratod. 

T^O Tlwoo Homoo. Ey the Vonr Re*. Dean Fjrrar. D-C.. F.R-S* 
Arw btiiHan, Wi.h 8 Full»paza niuatratlona V 

ftalteido aad ftOOHO. By WUIIam Makepeace Thacke^V. Widu 


.Iteido.aad ftOOHO. Uy WUIIam Makepeace 'I 
UriKiual Hiustrationa b/H. M. Brock. Clotb, Rilr t 


ir. D.C.. F.R-S* 
mckry. Wj^ 


Bjrf^j&POMoval 

wuBxgasovma ^ . 

l^'Ooiaor'* VolaMo, TIm. Nfcm 

hundred Contributions. Alrout 900 Original Illustrations 

•Batta aad Woapar Brtla. Earlla**an^ Later GDllectad Pn^ 
^hidW Saeredx By J. ll^Macduil, D.d With Froncisplaco. 

taoSibio aad ipw Hour I4c:3d. J»y B. t. ^ 

_ Evens ^A. IMustrated, «v - 

FaaMlp Prapor Xoolicy TBo. Bcitted by Rav. CuA GarM, / 
M.^. and Rev. S. M^i. With FuU-pasa lUusiratioiis Aaw| 
/TolMw. .MZiv fw «N[»r«rc0, tBs.) . { 

CaafoU*0 MaolM MlBUO ZMoUOBair. By tbo Rev. Rebait V 
Hunter. I.L. 1 >.. F.O.S. Wfth Coloured Map. and other I lu&t<atiuns. 1 
FarrOkT^i Ufa of Wudot. citear lUwt/ntfed JttWUtfk Large 4 ts j 
_ Cloth, /^r alaa s^Od., los 6d.. sto. ass. a»rf awiv) ^ | 

ran»r*oMdrlF SMtyo Of Oluiotlaaity. Papv/ar Sduton. I 

Kphtloa (HmptcMi LecXes ttoo). By tKe Veil. Archd^H^li 
OhilKT^Sitt^M SSrlot/'SKto. With about soo Origliiolplilus- 


WounMoo aad Studios of Watf aad Poaoo, By ArchilMd 
« Poibes, LL.D, ( we/j# 16»,) «.. ,, 

Star-Irfsad. % Sir Robert Sta well Ball. LL.D. lUustrfeed. 

Qtma SuaKA^t or, tBo Munsoy of tbo Uly aad 

* priiUetf^ftCto ^®"***®*“f ^ P*>fn* oP^slgna by Walter ^‘rane. 

Haad aad Byo TratUlUH. By G. Ricks Bl&e. Two Vola., with 
• bixtoon Page» of Coloured PlaM in eadh Vol. Oown 4to. Each. 
MMo Xduoator* Tho. Edited Iqr the Vw Rev. Dean Plumptre. I 
D.D. llluatfated. Cpm^ate in Four Vola. Cloth. Each, { 4 isa tn ! 
? w PWr., eta. ar j 

® fl fr 


f OhUd'o SJfa of Ohrlot. wia. with about soo onglaoipiDus. 
tratlawu tJbth. (^/roei iBs. 61I.) 

OUUd'oMVM. CAatp Mdieian, Illustrated. Cloth. Csllso a s»/artpr V 
edtfloMatltof. 6(l,t ^ « o 

*- -f- 

Sldo Udito oa tBo OoaSleto of ftotllOliiMU During tb^\| 
uSrrteuof l^n^^^Ce”iiry. 1837-iBtt. raken ctiii Ay 
from the NOtarof the late Rev. loieph Fowler of the Debates ot ibe 
Wealeynn Conference. With a Ilioifraphical Sketch and a Centenary 
Contribution to the Constitutional History of Methodism. p, 

fiaoooU'O HasaulBO. Yearly Vol. With Stas» Illustrations. 
M/ie J/eU'-yfar^ FhA, 5s.i 

CBuasa. The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Yearly Volume^ 


®®tWIAT 101 f<AJt. Haovud Art. The Bible Story Piclured by Eminent Modern Painters. 

^ _ «. 4f^ Edited by A. (j. reiuule. F.b.A In One 

Tho IMetloaury of fiasUola Wotory. Edited by Sidney J. Vlio Queoa'a Bmplro First Volmne.^ith ntou'isoo fuV.pai'e 
Low. B.A., and Prol. F. o.TuUiug. vmTa. C" lUuhtrations, reproduced irom authentic phoKijfraphs, a <arge nuinber 

.np» nf which have lieea iiia e specially tor this work, and printed on Plate 
Paper. (To be completed la Two Vt.h.j 
«g*»y<^*»M WalOfB^ Pictorial* with upwards of 320 beautiful 
diusiratiotis prepared uuni copyright photourapha Also an kditton 


Bayliola Utoratisroy JL fPIrotaPlA^toll of. By Prof. Henry 
Muf ley. Retttistd and Enlmrp^ Edinotu 

Algobra» Manual of* By Galbraith and Hai^Ehton. ^ 

Xnaliolt BdtoratarOf Idlnrary of* By Professor Hour/ on superior paper bound in hallopoisian, nimble sides, ifilt edges, and 

Murley. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS. Papular in box. xes. net. 

RdUiotu VoL 1 . 1 SKORTUIt ENC 1 .ISJ 1 POHMS. \'oL 11 .: li.LUs> B|y 14 fO US OBrlot* Being Extracts from the Diary of the Most 
TMTIOSS OF KNr.LlSB KlU.ttilON. VoL III.: HNt.USH Pt.AYS. Reverend John iUyteh SergTefl (FaUwr jolmi. Translated by E. F. 
gw VoL IV.; SHOKTGJt WORKS IN EncUSH PRO.SK. VoL V,; CoulaeiT. St. Peiemburg. 

^SICBTCHIIS OP LONGER WORKS IN BncuSH VERSE AND FimoUoal Blootllotty. By Prof. W E. Ayrton. Lomplctoly Re- 
PkOSE. Each. (A« few jCs S«.) w ritten. I llust rated • 

ssshoiJTJ:^ S 5 i 2 ;f““' '*^ss«¥!^ 955 ^ 

AP.U.«WM»»U.. ByJohoP«.y.M.E..«c 


Ireatuie. WIthupwTrds "950 IUu“tlona. %rev Edilian. F‘«® Volumes CoiiUlnL-ig abuut 50U Ilhistratlon* Each. 

. --- _ _ _ ' « Vols. Each, {^ita in gittadgts, sou. Ad.) 

• Maaota.ThO Stoiy of Our. By the Rev. Prof. ^nney. F.R.S.. Ooaoaoots of tlio OlAOO. Edited by Hdwfn Hodder. Illustrated, 
dtc. With Coloured Plates and Maps, and about 100 lllu'iirations. Compleie in Three Vote. Each. 

OaoooU'O Xiotory of Zadla. lu One VoL Cheap Editiatt, JkdvontnrOf THa World of; C'impleu hi Three Vola Fully 

Tlio RTorko of CBarlOB Burton Barbor« lUustrarod with r>*. vum, ue. iihmm eir CAtnnime m 

Forty-»me Phues and Po-traits, and containing lutvoriuctlon by TImoo Of* Compleie m 

HmyFami... CJ^Bdti,^. “* Oo^TiUSttl !llS3 »& Mm By D, »<*«, Bm™. P.I-S. 

BrltlsB Ballad** Cheap Editian. Illustrated. Two Vote, in One. Complete in 3 Vola With Coloured Ales «5 numerous Wood Eu* 
<-«*“*• gnvi^ Each. 

Pioturooiiao Auutralaata. «aaooll”o. with upwards of valvovual Blutovy. OaaaoU’u lUaotratod. Voi i.. Early 

lllurirmtions Feur Vabi. Kxch. v-i iir ni 


» Blaaotr THO Story of Our. By the Rev. Prof. Bouncy. F.R.S.. 
dec. With Coloured Plates and Maps, and about soo lUu'iirations. 

Oaoooll'o xiotory of India. lu One VoL Cheap Editsaft, 
mo UTorko of CBarloo Burton Barbor« JUustrarod with 
Port-y-tme Phues and Pn-traits, and containing lutvoftuctlon by 
Harry Furnl-,8. Cheap Bdittan, 

BrltloB BuHtdO* Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Two Vote, in One. 
Cloth. 


i,ooo lllustratlomi Four VoU Each. 

Vaela Tont'o Oabla. By Harriet Beecher .Stowo. Fitu Art 
Memorial Editioft. With upwsrilsof One Hundred Uriginal Ulustra -1 
tlrms by Jenny NystrOm-StoopemlaaL Cloth gilt, gilt mlges. 

Tbo Idfo aad Advoaturoo of Oaorso Autuotuo Sala. 

By lllmself. Cheap Editton. One VoL 

Bopular Xiotory of Aaimalo. By Henry Schorren. F.Z.S. 

With t3 Coloured Plates and other lUustranons. 

'Royal Aoadomy BleturoA ISSS. in One Vol. 

XkHrd'o MUtoa'o Paradlaa Lout, illustrated by GusMve Dord. 
Popular hdUioH. Cloth or buckram. ( 5 er also sis.) 

Dord’o Daato’o Furyatory aad Paradloo. illustrated by 

Gustave Dord. Popular Edition. Cloth or buckram. (Srr also <ats.I 
Bort'o Baato'o lafbrao. illustrated by GusUve Oord, with 
Introduction by A. J. BuUer. Popular Jiuition, Cloth or buckram. 
(.Sm also aia.) 

SKaatelsal mxatloa at Xoata aad Abroad. By J. J. 

O’Meara. 

ma story of Aflrea aad ttu Ssnlorero. By Dr. Robert 
Or.jWu. F.L.S. llliiStrrfted. lnF»urVote. Eacli. lSeeais049^} 
rootbalL VlA Rasby Vaioa OaaiA Edited by Rev. F. 
Maasban, NewatulHuiaroed Edition Illustrated. 


and Greek History. VoL ( 1 ., The Roman Period. Vol. llL.^Ths 
Middle Ages. Vol. :V.. Modern History. With inustntkma .£a^. 
RrotObUmttfBa. mo Xltitm of. By the Rev. J. A. Wyllfc^ 
LUD. Three Vola With 6ao Illustrations Each, (.set also 30a) 

Xattad Statoik Xiotory of tbo (Oaoooira. 

Three Vote. About Ooo lliustratlmis. bach. iLibrmy_ Arff tfew, ger.) 

Raooo-Turldob War. OaocolFo Xiotory bf tbo. wia 

etmut 400 lllustratioua Two Vote. bach. ^ 

lioadoa, 01 « aad Mow. C<rtnpl«e in Six Vote. Containing 
about i.sMw Ulustratiooa Bich. 4S< Bd) . ^ 

liOadoa. Mootor. Compleie In Two Vote. By Edward Wolford. 

Wtih about 40P Original lUusrratiena Ejsch. <A«f also 4a W.) 
Bdlabarub* OaoooU'o Old aad Wow. Complete in Three 
Vola With Boo Original Hiustrationa Each. iSee ajsa uja. attdjas.) 
SelOBOO tor All. Revised J^Uion. Coiuf^te In Five vote. Each 
coutniiilng about 350 lllumratlons and Dlagruna Each. ^ i 


mo a«B«B'0 IiOadOa. Cuntalnlng nearly soo Exquisite Views 
of Loudon and its Etivhrofa together with a hue series of Picturre of 
the Queen s Piamond J ubUee Procession. Enbrged Sditiono 


An Entirely New Aid Oclfhial 


the Queen s Piamond J ubUee Procession. Enbrged Sditiono 

Caauoll*B Family Imwyor# An Entirely New Aid Orlfhial 
Football. xauby VaioB OamA Edleetl by Rev. F. work. By a barrister-ot-Lnw. 

Maiebalti Neva ami Hutareed Edition lllustratod. CMUMOU'B FaUEllF BbOtor. By A Medical Man. 

idfo ana lAttoro of tbo Rt. Roa. Sir JoB«yb Xaplor, BtoBoo aad Ooolosyi mr* Tho^Kanoay of tbo Blhlo 

RaJ^p Ub.lbp dfeOn Ex-l..ord Chanoellot of Ireland By Aba wltb SolOBOO. bly the KeV« Samuel Kiiuu, iMaD., F.R,A.S. 
Charles Bwmld. F.8. A. Ntm and Revised Edittou. (PP' Withiio Illustrations. (Neat^Uien on iesroer mn^urerior paper.) 

*WR!JSS 5 nJ?» 

*^‘?aSIL*S 5 S^^ 

Medleal X a ndb oofc oir blfo Amoraaeo. By j. B. roUock, siotloBary of RoUsioa. Tbo« By the Rev. WtSam Betihaia 
M.D..ttnd J. Uiuholia hourth P.dition. B.D. Cheap Bduian. Cloth. 

Bubjoeta of loelal WolfAro. By the Rt. Hon. Sbrd play- Farr&U 14m of tUuetrmted SdUim. KSee mtia 

sstS^r "’fMrmi. euMO’.. VM.iy Vd™i. iuimmukl 


Edition. In One Vol (.Also OrijginMl MeUEass, wlA gs Cobnoo 


Cassiil Jb Limiud^ LdidgaU SUl^ London i Parit^^Now York and MolbonrodL 


cSsselT!^ Qassifud P^e List. 


E< Kr^viaost b/'tlia west Aitists. Two V«>ls*’ta One, clotimrttt edges, 
(.VjireAei 8 «) 

vitmkgitiaum OoMMVt&pa sad JlMtwlwb By 

• JJSOI. Henry I.^p^er. c.K.' jjkc., endE* word 0 > Ossey, 
JLM.r JLH. Fifty Sim^lxai Inches, In On* 

Clotib sJHetiHsj 4/t. 6 d.) 

Dlotfoasjrjr of inurs*» sad Vslds.^ „By the 

Brewer, tinu*>eiy Arw eiftf La*ir*h tner^u^a BaMmu (lUso to be 


■•^l!g!a&f25g?*Wr^or^ SS::' 

ytdaMlt\isys flisss sad FsoSits 1 itasvs KswSra* 

. ByU. A. Sale. Xwo Vols. S 

MsilSSlas Sf JLlrta TllS* Vearjy Vcaiime, With Esqul iie FliOtO' 
Kr^vuren. end abeut Boo iUustrwions item OrjgliuU Ucawtu and n 
^ Mtiius of Fiats, • 

Froncu hi \{llicer. F.SUt., A.K. 1 ,E. Royal ath. a t^iace ^ 

The LtaOii of Westiuitnter and a Chanter um the Abbey lluOthugs I9 
J. T. MieUethwatta, KSM* . (CAeqF 


Brewer, iintireiy JVrtv eiftf La*ir*ly tnenax^d BaMtn, (%lso ft be j 
iMd th M'-niarucco* *Two Vots., sgia » I 

Sslldtas^ OoattnMUoa VlStsft. ^ A etrts «<^ea. drawing*. 
■ A Cloch, iPriiMHof any pi^ may be obtained in dMotltls of not 
* lea tbgRronedSmn, price mTwI. per doaan.) 

||Jbrailfiai||iSPal Dimwlac. By R. Thend Spien,, ffiuatntad. 

I in Fourteen Dlvlalonal Vela, fiacb, o/ie ei*. ow«aS*>) * 
iFaSltrr. Tbs Book By LewU Wrl^t. Pt^uUuh^kUti^m. 
I With luustiatioM on Wood. (£rr atsA atsJT 


■■ 12/- 
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I 


edge*, <.£cr adw iS. dd. arwf an*>> 


Of; By x,ewl* Wright, 
luiound Flaies Cloth, 

SeiNtn Double DivRionnl 


E?a2fcr":» sssr^- 

‘ ■4r5!:*f5K2: 

bp»«j|«Mi!^i*hi ill III > III III! a|sii R. M ia.D;, 

K Ffttffi.. F.K.A.S.. Astronomer Rc^ of IreUndr PoptUar Btfftim. 
BK Illustrated by Chromo Flats and^Sood EiigravinoK i 

^fitaslKBPorsa Jrbo Roysl. with over s* FuU.pa^ lUuAculans. 

Thi^ VolJ p'he Bet. (SYr ai o tss.) ^ f 

J^stbodrslSs Abbora. sad Cbursbos of Baclssd Md^ 

^ Wslss, umLJttptxm, Historical, Hicioriat. /Vi>M/ar Mdttim. 
^ with ntwly soo Origlaai Ittustrarions, Two Vtdt. Thu Set. 
(Sfe Odessa) ^ ^ 

Our RsUwsTSa Their fDrigiiu Devdopmciu^ Incident, ^ and 


Mowmsa An Autobiography. With Portrait and Front!** 

piece. 

Tf'OOSt 80ms Fsadllsr* with Forty Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt. 


** Ola KuadroS TTosru ** | or, Mistoiical Sketches of Enihieiit 
Men ^nd Women who have more or leu come into contact akh 
tRe Abbey and Cbullb of Holy Trinlt>, Minories, ftoiu layj to 
and soma account oStlie Incumbents, the Fabric, the Plate, dec. 8rc. 
With M liiu^iraiions by the beautif il {i.ilf*tjue Process. By the 
•> Vicar, the Rev. Or. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., See. Sec. 

X^VOf Tho Book of tbo. By Samuel Sidney. With xy FuU-Piij^e 
ColuKyue Plates uf Celebrated Horses of Che Day. and numerous 
other Illustrations. Cloth, 

0*r**s««s Baolauid> A Record of tlie Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science. Literature, and Manners, 
from I he Eariiost Times to tho Present Day. By vacious writing. 
Edited bjfwH. D. TraiU, O.C,L. Cooipletion. Vols. 1 . (Bsv/srd 
0 Edtrien), 11 ., and 111 . Each. (Vols. IV. and V„ i;*. each; Voh 
VI.. las.) Set (.f Six Vols., £4 17s. 6d. 

•^Oravontotbo Book"! or. tbo Xloioiiaol Aoouroor 
of BiblOa By Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.K.A.S,. dtc. See. 
With Numerous illustrations. LiSn^y Bi/Mom. Two Voli. 

Tbo DorO BtMOa With aoo FuU*pBge lllnstratiiSSs by Custave Dord. 
{j 4 tsif in ieaeiur bindtHg. yr$a on opytientwn^.) 

Tmxrmx^m lAfo oad Work of Su P«uL p^hu» Eduiou, 

Tree-calf. iSee atso 3s. ed„ xos. 6d., ais. 94s., and 4h.} 

Fwmur'o BbrlF BuafO of ChsiotloaltF. Poyutmr Sdinon, 
Tree-calt (Sue aiio 3s, wl.. 75. 6d., bis., 94s., and 4Jk.) 
■boJeoporOf Tho Bopula Complete in Throe Vols. With Steel 
Plates and Wood Engravings. Edlh. {Stt ot/oo Pevfi^t Jsdtiton. 
In 3 Vols. SOB. od. the set.) 

Tbo Noer POV Bo^ By Arthur Dihay 


170 lUu'trdiions, Poitralts, and Faustroiies. In Unc Vol 
/ «»vr Paptr £dteion,£9 us.) __ 

BUttor too ond BtudSoo of Wmx outd Poae^ By Archibald 
^l^bes. With Purtrait oi Aiiltior. C< ktap IfdttioH, 6 b.) 
BoUTfollour*fl Pootiool Worko* illustrated throughouL 


BttfgUlopoMUo SHotlOouurVt Tbo. SeiNtn Double Divisional 
Vols., hiilf*morocco. Bnch. (.Soe also loi. 6d. outd ass,) 

BooHbi Tbo Book 06 Cloth, i^tso in oweSure*, 95a.) 
lUltObNi Paimdloo lioat. Illustraiad with FuU-page Drawing i 
by Gnsuvn Pore. ^ j 

Shakoopouro^ Tbo pIovo of. Edited by ProL Henry Morley. 

Thirteen Vols., m box, cloib; 0^30 Voh« cloth, m box. idtso 
lO Aapntgntceo, ciotk sidest t»^) * « | 

■ioahuJjoo, PraoUeol tMotlOBfyrF of. ContainiuK.I 

^ eawooMOrawiiuri oi Maclunury. Four Vois. Each, oer a/awass.) J 


BoMTfolloor*a Pootiool Work*, illustrated throughouL 
f'oyiHar Bdition. Extra crown 4tn, cloth gilt, ^ 

Brtvora of Okoot BritiUte. nescriptive. Historic^ Pictorial. 
Tho B.0F0I Blvor^rriw Thraoo ffrona Sourco to 

Sodu With Several Hundred Original lUuauatioas. Popedar 
Editten. {hot miso 4as. I 

Blvoro of tbo But ffooot. With uumcraus highly finblied 
lirigravings. Pofutar Edition (Set also 4as. ) 

mtooro M tbo oobtb oad Woot Oooots. , Royal 4C0. 
ith Etclui)g u Frontispiece, and Nuiuerouu lllustratiuns in 
:ext. (.fee also 49$,} 


Plotttrosfllio Attorlttb. With steel Plates and Wood Engrav* 
^MS. Popular ^diiiotu Complete in Four Vols. Each. (Jier suso 

PtOMnSlqUO Bliropo. Popular Edition. Complete in Five Vols. 
With Tldrceen exquisite Sted Plates, and numerous origtimi Wood 
' Engraving*. Each. ( J«r w/jw to*, dd ) 

SxOVdObs'QrJktori Library MdUton, Two Vols. iSer afro 4s. 6d. 


ft ft ^UBIdOlOVb WOBX8. j 

<IUB0H*I^Ul|iM>0 Pfbtb With SCO Illustration* aud Coloured \ 
Maps. Royal 4to, net (or Pataian Antique with CBrnere and Clasps, : 
•SMWt.) • A 

I rubbr** Idfb eiuriot. Ufb oad Workjft St. Poalt , 

I adE Bulp tsmiym of GbristtoOitTs >% Sinorm biiidiug. 
Cloth, gilt top, liTUoth box. The sol. | 

\ rm3i*mr>m Idttm oad Work of St. Pool. iLtusTKAJEVi 1 

I Edition. {Sesals§ 3s. M., 10s. 6d., i>iv, 34B-, and 4an) I 

OldTootoanoot OooutoatorF Basl^ Boodor■»^ 
Tbo. Edited by BislOP ElbcoiT D.^ Five Vols. Eaclu (Are I 
also 4*. and £7 17L 6 d.) ^ 

Moor Tooto|aoBt Ooaimontonr. Edited by Bishop EUicoit, j 
D.D. TlirePV^ kacti. (3wak!e4B. amf ;S4t4L ed.) ' j 

. — — - • -t; — 

ftkriT Bopo of CbrlotlOjoltPs Tbo. By the Very Rev. Doisn 
Barrar. D.D., F.K.b. Lidfary Jiaiiton. Two Vois., demy Uvo. 
(Sft also 3* 6d., 7B. IS*.', afs., and 4 us>) 

UfO Of Obrlatv Tbo. By tho Very Rev. Dean Farrar. D.D., 
F.K.S. LtOrary haiuon. Two Vols,, doth. (Jiro also 3B. Cid., 

^ 7s. 6d.. 10s. <Kl.r9(B.0a»«f 4as>) 

P«nror*« tdto oad Work of St. Pool. Lthrary Edition. 
Two V'ots., cloth. i:mw also 3B. 6 ( 1 ., ws. od.. ass., 9 xs.. and 499.) ^ 

Xorooo oad Boro. By O. Hcrclmon. With Deueriinlve Te». 
Transinied from the Dutch by Clara Bell. Witii PfiotogTajgft 
Frontispiece. la exquisite Collotypes, aiidb^verai fud'page aud diner 
Engravings hi the TexL Net. 

Brlttob Bmplro Idop of tbo World. ^By G. R. Parkin and 
I. C. Barilluiomcw, F.lCG.b. Mouuted ou Ciutli, with Rolivrs, or 
loldod. 

OatboOrolo. Abboys, oad CBiorehoo of Soyload and 

Woles. De.cii|nive, Hbtorical, i'icturial. Clotti gut, gilt edgesm 
A.W haitwn. w.th 30 Collotype rintev. and ne.iriy 500 Urtgiual 
Illustrations. Two VoLs. {Eee oUso Popular Edilton. xa*,) 

I Saeyclopoidie Oictionory. Tho. Seven Double Divisional 
I \^ls.. half-russia. Eaclk (,>ro also toh. 6c1. ami sxs.) 

’ HCoohooloo. Tho procticol fMcttosuury oi; Half-morocco. 
Four Volk. Fuicli. {ass also aih.t ^ 


Protostoatlomr Tho BtotOry of. By the lUv. J. a. Wylies 
LL, D. Containing upwards ut 600 Oiiglual lllusiratious. 1 hree V ols. 
(Ess also ps. exM 30».) 

Xdioburobf Old oad Now. Complete hi Three Vuls^lJier'a/Ae 
9S. and 30SO 

SdiOblUThp Old oad Now. Complete m Ituee Vols., library 
liiiiding. (AM sUso 9S. and oij%,) 

ProtOotODtlomy Tho Hiotory of; Library Edition. {bes 
also 9*. aud 37s.) 

atUMbOOter. Qld oad Now. By Wtlliam Arthur Sliaw, M.A. 
With lliusicauons atter Original Drowuigs by H. £. Tidmareh. 
Three Vols. 

Bluolo. Uluotrotod Rtotory of. By Naumann. Edired 
by tim Rev. Sir F. A. Ooie Uiisvley, BarL lUusuatcd. Iwo Vote. 


Tho Wplomifflo Bto m tHg ooaoyi of Z.M AiwiMtao 
I.OftU[^ P.O.p O.G.B. Fir»t and hucond senes, eucii in two 

wSnJSRdd. Two VdL, with Two PortraiST*^ 


Sildtto oad Sooaoo la psIWd Otty bod Valvorolty. 

^TU»str«< d with upwards of xoe Plates after original Photograpmi. 
In one Vnl. ^ 

Slyotorloo of PeUoo aad Orlano* A General Bnrvey 
' '^of Wro»g*d0inf and its Pursait By MM«r Arthur Giiffiths, ona of 
H.M. inspector* of Priwna. Tw^ Vote. 'TI m SeL 
With Notoro mad a Oanoora. Being the Advetduraa and 
Observation* of a Field Naturalist and on Animal Pbotogra)>hct. By 
Hiehara Keorten, .F.Z.B. lUustratmt byaBpedalFiomi^ieceand 

nearly ^ItiMincrons of Ncats^ Egga, Yousy, etc., from Photographs 
taken <Ur^ from Nature, ^ ^ 


Bnttorflloo aad Motbo* Boropoaa. By W. F. Kirby. With 
^Bhty Plates colmired by band. 

Dos, OMtratedPBooktlSte. Veto Shaw, B.A- Cantab. 
With Twenty>eiglic Facsiuute Cokuirod Plates. Demy 410, cloth 
gilL (hrvakassS'i 

Ooaarlos aad nialUvoitatod BookW. 

With Fi(ty<«ix Facsmule Coiounft Plates, and jiumerou. Wood 
Ungravtiigs. (Also m Es^/i-ntoroeiv, 45 s>> 


*SJ!!SSEa.’E*fS!v5l 


By the Mobt Hon. Sir Riehaid Temple, 
ote. a t ^ 


I Ha W. BlOOdOSk The Painter of the, North Sea, With. Etchings an^ i 
De^i^tiiw T«idiJ>y Ph. Zilckeu, The Text traasiaied Jroiii the 

■■ ^ , 1 ' 7 X‘,i^ta a iiacr. ;‘^ . r- . ’r ::===y=sad^ 

Oato aad BBNtOao; Bf^HeMrlette KoiinA With l^tralt' and n 
wagnlKceac Ful|*paga l^oteiOTAmre Plata ort luola Pat«a. «ou 
ntinieroiiii Hlurtratiomi. 4to«, cloth jpUn s • 


Cosuti * SkmSany, turnip Cmtede Itmoan • Pom, JVtw York IhS Mtilvur^, 



42/^ 

tonfd. 


...tchM.., , 




Cassell ^ C(mpany's Classified Prm L$sl . 


Flet«trM«|lM MtAdiUvnmMka* MagrnificMittly uiu«trA^ 
Culuuretl f^rounspiMo by liirk«c Fu»ioc. . Complete in Two VoIl 
itttClv ^ • 

lUvMni 9t fhtmmt Briiatn. Deeoiptlvni fiistorlol. Vletorial. 


W 


JiUtiiOff. (fiwoAire loe.) 




With 

Tent. 


. ■ottrea to 

lUtieueCioat. * (^tgi$»ui 

C 

aouUk oad Woot qoMtfi. Roy»i 4tp. 
IS Jf’ruii^iipteeat nud Nuuieroue lllustretlons la 

C 

bidUy-finlshed 

;hin|r as FronCispiaca. OrigHuU 


...tIoMt. With 

iSitifraviu^ Royal 4 to» wiith£tcl 

hmtioH^ mU« i66.j 


Panrar. 

7 ^ 6 d., aj. 

A-: * 
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OoJlonri TIiO. SOMan. With 9 a llluBtratlons by 

^ ijusuva Dor 4 Cloth gVt. bavdlad boarc^ 

» ■^A.fWS’^.SWTbrt^ 

&unual Birch, LL-L>>, UX.L,, F.S.A. Two Voljy^ With bout to 

• ^OfltfinalltogTavtnes. t 

TiMtillShOf dlktlot. By tha Very. Kav. Dean Farrar. 

Bdttiant morocco. Two Vohk (.See aito 31 . hd.* " 

* ewd oes. ^ 

C 

at. Paul, «taO Xdfo aad Worir ofc . By l^,ya^ Kev. Dean 

.Farrar. JitiUwti, oMiruccu. UaUtrateii hdtiufn, tomuccu. 

(iSrv o/re as. Mil. <kl.. iss., ais.. vttd aes.# ^ r 

lhhrrax«o BattF Oapa of Oluriotl«jittF« Sdoun. 

Two Vole. Morocco. (.Sire o/m 3 s. ed., 7 s. 6 d., sis., and apk) 

!ltlUUnOU. /By Glut Allan.# With India Prqof Irapresb 
I Maifuificeut VuU-paae Fhotcifrravura Plctch, and many 
imuoiis* otter ortpinal ilrawiuj;. by ¥Si L. Wyllie, A.K JS, 

o f 


TboTldul 

sloiis ot 




By Vero Shaw, B.A.^ 


‘wauty-eijcht Coloured Plates. H.^lf>nioroc(:o. (>rr aisa 351.) 


noninroua smaller uhite. of Plc>ur«santl Siuoia^’raprbdiiced horn 
/ Collutypa and other Frocatitae, In 'Ulrae ' ' 


Photoffraplis by Coliutypa and other Frocatsaf. 


Vote. 


KourlMto mouaorw^ThMPalnter of Cil'Ulb and CuuCharactcr. 
By M. If. SpieJinann. Contaluiiiif a Senes of Beautliiil JUukUatiOus. 
£^Kt$ Paptr Uditiou, 

C" I ^ 


BIMIto Co u uoiTte muoti^Aod Pamll^. Best FuU Morocco 
itt L^htKt OtU4dim,\Ai 

* *=» * 9 r’ 


itt. Ihree Vote, in liaU-uu*rucco. jO/m 
i^abtidjfecL * Throe vote,, 4b. eath. 
mT q/’£i£W y^is, to t/u Pepuiar hdii 


, Edited by Bishop ff£A/r 
aiso uiA./ . ifptuar ((*%■•/ 


Ule £.ii[t 


liatl-iuurocco' j aiso " 
liroe Vote,, 4b. eath. 

^ t/u Pipu/ar hdUi^H is sufpiUU at ^ur 


6l/v 

O 

70/c 

78/-' 







^Etliied by Bi^v>p 

fl/ii# »tb.i 


K^Uiou. Unab^iued. FWe Vu.h,. 4<, e.u li. » ^ 

ijTAr cOte/tolr s*t^ Jsi^tU yals. ftet Ptputar iidutta u sufiphiS St 31U. 

,aa=r a a e5aL-=B is i a i - s^ . r - rr =====--r^-j.?^^ . -■ ■ — 


ulauo Oojsa,dhu 


Deliiination tiy I'cii Vti^dl ol .Ul 
the DoiiiJiiuii or Caiia(l.t^*lroiu iis 


the Features of Intere&t in 

Duscovury to tltu Prebeut Day. W uli about 6 u> Oriii.iud lllusnaiiuiL'u ■ 
CcMupiete ut 1 wo Volunujb. Tliv Set. * O 


=^V= 


etylit textlui' 
teu'Ji. Tue 


Cuuipterte It! F.iu, V. u Willi J oriy- %i£12/12* 
. and atiuut Sou Orijfiiiiil \v . .,d hiikfra viuij^ 


uisite i&teei J'hirea and atiuut Sou Ori||[iii.il \v . .,d iiiuwa viiiuih 
Set. atio lUsO 


BritIUl PUha^ RoptUon, ▲ Rtotonr of. By Sir Richard 
Vlwen. k..L.B. F.K.S., A'l. With JidB BDieb. Cuiiiplutw lu i-uur 
Wluiiies. 


|annL.*ia^w WUd Birds. _ _ , ^ „ 

Swaysiand. Witli Forty Full-payc oxqmbiie Coloured llluauatiu, 
lu eacli. (Sold only m sots, pitoe on applu at(bu. 1 


Coiiiplctc ii^«I'uur Sericb. Ibr VV. 

■ uatiu 


Monthly- Serial Publications. 


Tli« Wozld ot M. 
J&trThu UBgBsir.e of. Is. 4d. 
«| lltlaa, QnlversttL 6d. 

Btblewomen and Nursea 2(L 
British BiOUula. 3d. 
irlttsh Battles. 6d. 

SnUdinsr World. 6d. 
OMisall's Magasinoe 6d. 
OatUsdnls, Affheys, and Ghnxolies 
of England and Walea 6d. 

ClmillS. The Illustrated Paper 
for Boys. 6d. 
OondseOyoAopadla. 6d. 

Cookery, Dlotlonaxy of. 6d. 


Cottage Gardoning. 3d. 
Countries of the World. 6d. 
Sn«lAnd, Cassell's History of. 

{Diamond Jubilee Edition . ) dd. 
Franoo-Oerman War. 6d. 
Oladstonsp Hie Life of, 61. 

Horse, Book of the. 6d. 

UtUe Folks. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost.,. €d. 
Muslo, History of. 6d. 

Oar Earth and Its Story. «»6d. 
Peoples of the World. 6d. 

Peru and Patriofism. 6d. 
Pictorial England and Walea 6d. 
Picturesque Europe. . 6d. 
Practitioner, The. Ss'l 


Frotestantiam. The History of. 6d. 
Queen's Empire, The. 6d. 
Quiver, The. 6d. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. 

6d. 

Surgery, Annals of. Ss. 

Wars of the Nineties, The. 6d. 

Wit and Humour. The World 
6f. 6d. 

Work. 6d. 


CasseU’B Railway Time Tables ana 
Through-Route Olanca Gi^da 

Enlarged Series, Price 4d. By 
postb;Od. 


Weekly Publications. 


Cassell's Saturday Journal, Id. 
Building World. Id. 

Work. Ad. 

CkuBis. Id. 


Birds, Familiar WUd. 6d. 
British Battles, id. 
Condse CyclopBdta. Id. 
Cookery, t>iotienary of* Id. 
Cottage Gardening, id. 
Deri Bible, The. id. 


\ [6A2 
ll'l New. I 


Garden Flowers. 6d. 

Popular Bducator, Cassell' 
Protestantism, Tne History ol lA 
Science for AIL *ld. e 
Wit and HumOur, TIT# •eWorld 
of. Id, 


A^Haw Ms^axOko for iho MUHHiim 

THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE. 

* 0% Iiorge Pa,g0B. Profoflely mustrated. 

W^ttLY, O NE gENNY. 

Lpttra JHariea tmd otJUfr TtnU-Sflvi»o PvMieationa «fe publislud ensittwvel, by 
^A^sux &iCouPANT, and puticoUr. will be forwarded poet free on application to the Pul4i«herfc 
j^itSSXia. & .COfUiPAWT, Limited, LaSgatt Hill, Zyafew; -iffmyerk and Afotfwwae. 
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